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EOTATA. 

Page 32, line 25, for approvedj read applan<kci 

„ 38, „ 10, add the before ^Me. 

„ 42, „ 23, for revolted read recoiled. 

„ 48, „ 17, fop bgwi read began. 

„ 51, „ 10, add »V before is, 

„ 59, „ 6, for Stille read 1^//^;?. 

„ 92, „ 25, for cage read -water, 

„ 1^» : >« • #IQ> ^r ios/ read disused 
,••••;• . * • , ; • ••• • . 

Some «>f^t£eS&d'^;frors ait.'^IQrrefi^e^vi apart of the editio^. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 



I SHALL make no apology for offering to the 
public the foUoAving Journal, It would be affec- 
tation to pretend that in doing it, I have been in- 
fluenced by motives wholly independent of per- 
sonal emolument. My object in preparing and 
publishing this concise and simple narrative of 
my own sufferings, experience and observations^ 
aoiong a people, and in a quarter of the globe lit- 
tle known to my countrymen, was twcfjld — to 
obtain, if possible, a small remuneration for the 
unprecedented privations and sufferings, of which 
I have been the unfortunate subject, and u) add 
to the scanty knowledge that exists with respect 
to this singular people, and extraordinary por- 
tion of the earth, such facts and information as 
I was enabled to obtain, during nineteen months 
of the most cruel and oppressive slavery which 
barbarism, and a blind and ferocious superstition 
could produce. 

But although these were my j^rincipal objects, 
yet had they not been presented to my view, and 
strengthened by circumstances peculiarly favor- 
able, I should never have been persuaded to have ' 
^og^igcd in so arduous, difficult and ^jjpensive an 
undertaking. The wreck of the brig Commerce, 
^nd the distressing fate of the crew, was known 
"8 * 
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throughout the United States ; and in Connecti- 
cut, where most of them had lived, there was a 
lively and honorable sensibility felt upon the sub- 
ject. Under these circumstances, on my return 
home in June last, it is not a matter of surprise 
that my friends, and others,' should have felt 
anxious to have me publish the " sad tale of my 
sufTcrings," 

In preparing this Journal, I have aimed to be 
correct — to give a faithful and accurate detail of 
facts ; and although it will probably contain some 
errors even in this respect, yet I think it will be 
free from the charge to which works of this de- 
scription are too generally and too justly expo 
sed, that of nq-ontaining strange and marvellous 
a^eofmts. Not wishing to be deceived myself 
I cannot, designedly, become the instrument of 
deceiving others. In describing the manners, 
customs, modes of living, religious ceremonies 
and worship of the Arabs, I have observed a mi- 
nuteness which many may think unnecessary. 
But as the variance of a few shades changes the 
complexion and general appearance of a piece of 
' painting, so a few .minute, and apparently un- 
importatit particulars, affect, essentially, the gen- 
eral characteristics of a people. 

It was found impossible^ in the course of the 
work, to avoid incorporating some of the proper 
names, of the Arabs ; in doing which I have 
lieeu obliged to adopt an English orthography, 
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and the barbarous and guttural sounds of their 
words appear, if possible, still more harsh when 
put in an English dress. Wherever Arabic 
terms or words have been used, they have gen- 
erally been explained ; but the words Wtkd 
and Biled which occur frequently in the 
work, not having been explained in the text, it 
may not be improper to inform the reader in this 
place, that the latter signifies country^ and the 
former sons of^; that is, denoting the first or 
primitive stock from whence the tribes have des- 
cended. These words, from the rapid speaking 
of the natives; are pronounced WilPd and E*led^^ 
as, WiWd Abboiisebah — BUed Mouessa AH. 

Having had no other than a common educa- 
tion, and from the pursuits in which I have been 
engaged, it could not be supposed, thjJtl should 
^ake much pretension to literature. In pre- 
paring the work, I have been aaeisted by a gen- 
tleman of science and information, who has be- 
stowed upon it considerable attention, and given 
it a shape and character which it could not have 
assumed if it had gone frona my own hand, un- 
assisted by literary skill or scientific acquire** 
mentsi 

ARCHIBALD ROBBING* 



THE MAP. 

The Map attached to this volume is added to illusr 
trate the subject of it. It was not made to aid the 
geographer, but to assist the reader in tracing the 
eccentric course the author was compelled to travel 
with his Arab masters. The Western coast of Africa 
and the Desert of Zahara are represented with^ as 
much accuracy as was attainable from the observa- 
tions of the author and from the most approved 
maps* The general situation of the different tribes 
is laid down upon the map, although their frequent 
wanderings almost precludes the idea of giving local- 
ity to them. The great station for caravans is desig- 
^Lted, although there may be others unknown to the 
:|H^or. ^errors should be detected in the map, by 
-iliHEicutllP^iner, the author can only say, <^ to err 
is Auman, ta^^^j^ve divine.^^ 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



The narrativeis and joarnalg of advientuters, the 
shipwrecked, the traveller, and the captive, are often 
told with«3£aggerations, and not unfrequently condem** 
ned by the discerning* Such narrations gratify those 
viho are always seeking ^^ to see or hear ^ome new 
iking ;'* but they only raise the wonder of the credu- 
lous, and deceive the enquirer after truth* But it 
may be here remarked, that readers are readifly dis- 
posed to disbekeve ev^ry thing that goes counter to 
their own experience, that surpasses their own obser- 
vations, or that represents the actions of men, and 
men then^selves, in a manner that violates iheir ideas 
of human nature. The author of the following 
Journal has seen life in a sphere uncommon to his 
countrymen : — ^he has endured miseries uncommon 
to liuman nature. But by the blessings of a merci- 
ful Providence^ he has survived to relate them to his 
countrymen. However imperfect may be the wan- 
ner in which be may give his relation^ he is deter* 
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mined that the maUer shall b« founded on facts alone. 
If these fdtjcis are of a nature calj^ulated to excite 
the doubts of his readers, he can only regret it*) 
and will conteht himself with the reflectioo, that as 
he is incapable of deceiving his readers^ he will not 
wound his own conscience b}^ uttering a known fal3e*- 
Iiood^ He hopes not even to be mfstiBiken. 

The narrative of my highly respected friendyCapt. 
James Rilet, is already before the pablic. It has ex*- 
cited that interest which the history of human suf^ 
ferings is calculated to produce among a humane 
people. For two months he was adaptive among 
a race of beings^ whose " Undermetcies are cruelties J'^ 
During that period, I, together with the rest of hii^ 
unfortunate crew, was hkewise a 'sufferer* At the 
end of tbis time^ he was released from a cruel bond- 
age, and was restored to his native country and anx:^ 
ious friends. A more cruel fate attended^me. I wafl 
«till detained as a captive among tlie wandering 
Arabs; and was compelled, for nineteen months, te 
endure as much *as human nature can bear and yet 
survive* I have, howev^, abundant reason to re« 
joice that I am now among my friends, while the 
fliteof some of this wretched crew is istill unknown* 
The following journal shall be a faithful and accurate 
detail of all the knowledge I possess ef this ill-fated 
crew. 
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CHAP. I. 

Short hiographical sketch — Voyages — Juthor is iakevt 
prisoner by H. B. M. frigate Surprise-Discharged-^ 
taken again^ and held Hll peace. — Brig Commerc^-^ 
her owners and crew — voyage to NeW'thleanS'^to 
Gibraltar^'-iier wreck on the African coast. 

The life of an humble individual is of but little con- 
sequence to a comiBunity, where the Hves oAhe great 
are read as a common amusement. But as I am 
about to relate an interesting part of my own^ I hope ' 
I shall escape the Imputation of vanity by very bricJP 
ly relating it from my birth* I was bom in the town 
©f Wethersfield, Conn. — ^a pleasant and fertile tow% 
situated on the west side of Connecticiit river, on the 
19th day of November, 1792. I contidued with my 
parents there until I arrived to the age of twelve 
years. At this time I went to reside in the town of 
Mflddlebury, V*. In this flourishing village, in which 
is situated an University which begins to rank 
amongst the first in New-England, 1 spent the win- 
ters in obtaining a common school education ; which^ 
aidded to the little knowledge I had before acquired 
in my native town, gave me such rudiments of an 
English education, as is common with the young 
men of New-England. I returned to Wethersfield at 
the age of about fifteen years, and continued with 
my father until I became sixteem Situated in a 
town where ship-building was then a leading busineft^ * 
a»d (jroci wbicln a greait number of young men had 
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gone to try their fortunes upon the oceans I soon 
turned my attentioa from the peaceful and certain 
pursuit of husbandry, to the hazardous employment 
of a seaman. 

My first voyage was made in a vessel, partly own- 
ed by my father, from Wethersfield to th€f island of 
Su Christophers. No incident happened to the ves^ 
sel, to the crew, nor to myself, worthy of relation. — 
No part of the cargo, nor any livesjof the crew were 
lost. 

The second voyage I made was in the same vessel 
to Wilmington, N. Carolina, frofn thence to the W. 
Indies — back again to Wilmington — ^frpm thence 
again to the West-Indies, and back to Wethersfield* 
A pleasant voyage. 

My third voyage was made from New- York to the 
West-Indies, from whence I returned to New-London 
in Connecticut. 

Thus far I had met with no disasters uncommon 
to the pursuit of a sea-faring life^ I became attach- 
ed to it, as is common with the young men ef New- 
England. Tlie fascinating charms of the ocean, and 
the pleasing diversity of a sailor'i^ life, led me along, 
like the song of the Syren, to the endurance of priva- 
tions and miseries, which, when I now review, call 
upon me for the most undissembled gratitude to that 
merciful Being, who sufi*ers not a sparrow to fall to 
the ground without his knowledge ; and who merci- 
fully ^< tempers the wind to the sht>m lamb.^^ 

My fourth voyage was commenced in the month 
of February, 1813. The American canvass could 
no longer be spread with safety upon the ocean^ 



Her pTOud/and powerful mistress — wielding the tri- 
dent of Neptune, would do longer i^rrait the "strip- 
ed bunting" of Americans to pursue its wonted 
course^ We sailed from New- York for tlie neutral 
port of St. Bartholomews — were taken on our pas- 
sage; by bis B. M. frigate Surprise, and landed at St. 
Bartholomews^ from whence, after a sliort detention, 
1 returned in a cartel to New-York. 

The fifth voyage I made,. I^iled from New-Ha- 
ir«f), (€t.) for St. Bartholomews, in September,, 1813, 
and was brought to by the British squadron lying oft' 
New-Londoii. Ttey took from our vessel about 
eighty barrels of provisions, and ordered us for Hali- 
fax. I remained there about two months. I then 
took a passage in a Swedish vessel for St. Bartholo- 
BHBws; having business entrusted to me at that island 
by a mercliant in the city of New- York. I succeed- 
ed in accomplishing my .business, and returned off 
New^Londoh. The vessel^ in which I was a passen- 
ger, was taken by the squadron, and I was put on 
board of the Borer, brig of war, and sent again to 
Halifax. 1 remijined a prisoner in the prison oi^ 
M^ii)^ island, until the conclusion of the peacfe 
i^ )|ie treaty of Ghent. I' hoped to have been ii^ 
some measure compenfated for tiiis imprisonment, 
by receiving-pay for eighteen, months employ and 
imprisonment occasioned by that employ, by the 
inerchant at New- York. — His failure in the v mean 
time cat me off from realizing this hope ; but as he 
is a man of the strictest honor I have no doubt feirt^ I 
shall yet be compefiiHited. On my return loAni0h 
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ca, I found myself destitute of property and employv 
but not ofltgsolut^. 

I now einie to the relation of the sixth and last 
voyage I have made. In relating it I sensibly feel a 
high degree of responsibility. But; taking the pole- 
star of truth for my guide, 1 am determined to satis- 
fy my conscience, and, if possible, my readers. 

.1 felt anxious to pursue a business with which expe* 
rience had made me acquainted. The brig Com- 
- MERCE, of Hartford, Con. being owned by Riley & 
Brown and the Messrs. Savages, was frtted for sea. 
She was a fine stout built new<.yessei. The acknow- 
ledged respectability of her owners, as merchants, 
and the long experience and reputation of Captain 
James Riley, as lier commander, induced me to en- 
ter her in the capacity of an able seaman. Her 
principal mate was Mr. George Williams^ of Middle* 
town — ^her s6cond mate was Mr. Aaron R, Savckgej of 
the same place. The crew consisted of ^tWtam 
porter f Thomas^ Bums^ James Clarkj and myself, sea- 
men ; Horace Savage, cabin boy 5 Francis Blissy Janus 
Carrington, ordinary seamen ; and lUehard DedUe, (a 
man of colour,) cook. 

This brig cleared out from Middletown for New- 
Orleans, with a srpall cargo-Trher ballast being brick. 
The object of the voyage to New-Orleans%was to ob^- 
tain a freight Yor a foreign market. We sailed on 
the 6th day^of May from Saybrook, situated at the 
mouth of Connecticut river. Nothing mcUMtfT oc- 
curred until off Carysfort reef, on the coast of E. 
Florida. The vessel struck upfn this reef, and ex- 
cited ^reat apfrehension in our captain and crew 
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for the safety of the vessel and ourselves. We clewed 
down all sails, and Jet go an anchcr, which immedi^ 
ately brought her to ; having piEU»ed the reef, and 
riding safe in about twelve feet water. We then low- 
ered down her stern boat ; and the captain and four 
of the crew entered her — ^sounded below her for a 
safe passage — found one-r-weighed anchor, and pass- 
ed through in safety. We arrived at the city of New- 
Orleans upon the 1st day of Jui^. We here dis- 
cfaafged our cargo, and took in a cargo of flour and 
tobacco. The two ordinary seamen, Bliss and Car- 
rtngton, objected to going a voyage to Gibraltar, to 
which place the vessel was bound, and were discharg- 
ed. Two seamen wwe shipped in their room, viz : 
John Hogan and James Barrett. On the 24th of June, 
we sailed from New-Orleans for Gibraltar j and, af- 
ter a passage of about forty-five days, we. arrived at 
that place and landed our cargo. I was ordered, 
with* three others, while lying in the bay, to go with 
Capt. Riley on board a schooner, from New-York. In 
performing this service, assisting the schooner lii 
beating out of the harbor, and returning to the brig, 
it having become almost clark,' our boat was upset; 
and while we were hanging upon it, we were 
relieved by Capt. Price, who returned with his schoo- 
ner to our assistance; and havlrig bailed the boat we 
returned to the brig. 

We now took in part of a cargo of T>randy and 
wine. An elderly man, by the name of Antonio 
Michel, was taken on board to work his passage to 
New-York. On the^23d day of August, we set sail 
kiam Gibraltar for the Cape de Y^rd islands, to com- 
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plete the cargo with salu The usual' coiflrse fronr 
Gibraltar te thei0 islands is>to.run dowDy and make 
the island of Madeira y but Capt. Riley, wishing ta 
make the passage as expeditiou»a& possible, tun down 
between the Canary islands and the African coast. 
We continued our course, with all sails set. The 
weather being thiok and foggy, we passed the grand 
Canaries without discovering them« It was noticed 
by the mates and soni^ of the ere w,.on the 38th day 
of August, (sea account,) at meridian, that the water 
was coloured, indicating a near approach to land. 
This circumstance was mentioned to Capt. Riley;. 
but he was of opinion that this appearance was occa* 
dioned by the fog and the thick weather; and he 
.continued his course S. W. at ten knots an hour, un- 
til; at about 10 o'clock in the evening, we were wreck;* 
ed on the coast of Africa, near Cape Bajador, be- 
tween 26 and 27 degs. N. Latitude. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Skipwrecks^^Wreck of the brig Commerce described-^ 
danger of the crevx — landing on the African coast-^ 
wrecked articles — disposal of money-^rst view of a 

' wandering Arab of the Zahara Desert — he is joined 

t^y more — they approach usy menace U5, and retire — 

Jirst night in Africa — we are driven, aboard the 

wreck — cUtempt to go to sea in a boat — in vain^^es^^ 

cape of Capt. Eiley and capture of Antonio. 

To a seaman^ the description of a shipwreck is fa- 
miliar from his knowfedge of a vessel, the tackle, and 
the nautical terms of sea-faring men ; but by that por- 
tion of readers who are not thus acquainted, no ade- 
quate conception can he formed of the appalling hor^ 
rors of such a scene. When it is foreseen, and yet 
cannot be avoided, the mmd is, in a degree, prepar* 
ed to encounter it. It is fortified greatly by appeal- 
ing to tha( Being who, *<o» the wings of mighty winds /^ . 
directs the storm that is powerful enough to dash to 
pieces the strongest fabrick of human invention. — 
But when it comes upon the unsuspicious, who are 
riding in apparrent security upon that element with 
which they have become familiar, the scene is dou- 
bly horrible. Thus it came upon our worthy cap- 
tain and his ill-fated crew. The gale, that we ima- 
gined was wafting us on our passage to our native 
shore, and the arms of oui* friends, dashed us upon 
the inhospitable coast of merciless barbarians. At 
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a little past 10^ on the night of the memorable 28tb 
of August, our fine brig ran ashore with such violence 
as to start us^ from the deck> or prostrate us upon it. 
We immediately let go our sheet anchor, clewed down 
our sails, and used every exertion to save her. But 
her fate was decided^ and our exertions ^ere iain. 
The sea broke with tremendous power over the star- 
board quarter, and our stern boat, being in danger, we 
took her on board. We then broke open the hold, 
and exerted all our energies in filling small ^asks 
with water firom our large water ca^^^, knowing that 
the dismal coast on which fate had driven us, was al- 
most destitute ofthat. indispensable necessary of life. 
We also secured all the provisions we could, as the 
vessel was now fast filling with water. At 12 o^clock, 
the weather became mifficiently clear to enable us ta 
discover the beach ofi* the larboard bow. The lar^ 
board bulwark was instantly cut away, to enable us 
to launch the boats with greater expedition and safe- 
ly. The small boat was then lowered into the water, 
into which Capt* Riley and William Porter jumped, 
and <;arried a rope ashoire ^hich* they made fast by 
means of sticks^^ which had floated there from the 
wreck. We then got the long-boat overboard, arid 
hauled her under our hirboard bow. J^e threw over 
some barrels of watei: and witie, Which floated ashore,, 
and by those on shore were secured. We put into 
the boat t^o or three barrels of hread,.and some beef 
and pork. I jumped into the boat with James Bar- 
rett, and, veering her by means of a rope fastened on 
board the brig, we approached the shore. The surf 
immediately fiUecUier. We instantly jumped over- 
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iKmrdy andisaved some of oor wet provisioiiS} and se- 
cured oae barrel of bread wholly dry. Capt. Riley, 
Porter, Ban^tt and ra3rself were now ashore. The 
loDg boat beiag biiged, and the small one unable to 
stand theisarf^ we conld not return to the. wreck<-« 
Our compaiiioDs on board, m the mean time, were 
heaving overboard cheste, beds, and every article 
that would float, that they could come at, and those 
of us on shore^ were ^securing them as they fbated 
within our reach. Day light at length apfpeared.— ^ 
CiKpt Riley hailed the mates, Vho were both on 
board, ordering them to make fast one of the ropes 
that extended from the wreck to the shore around 
his trunk containing some specie. This being donei' 
we dragged the trunk ashore. The brig was now* 
completely filled with water. Capt. Riley ordet^d 
the masts to be cut away. This being done by (ho^ 
on fof^rd, our next attention was directed to the bes6 
means in our power, to rescue our companions fronr 
the imminent danger-surrounding them. I had been or^* 
dered, witli Barrett, to come ashore in the long boat 
with provisions, as before mentioned, and to return^ 
again. This was now impracticable, as thelmat was 
bffiged^^-^-Ihe 'Small boat would not have lived in the' 
surf a moment^btit a rope remained fastened to the 
wreck, and extenidiij^to Ihe^hore. This was loosen- 
ed, and made fast to ^he hawser, by those on board, 
and by those who had landed, d{<awn to ^e shore^ 
and made as fast as the slender meanl; within our 
power would enable us to do ft* it was now high wa*' 
ter. The tarig lay from iwejity-fin^e to ^^^ty^' rods 
fi^oiR the ^hore^ tmd bMween th^ji^the sutCii^as rol^- 



mg and roaring in a maimer calculated to produce 
cdnsternation asd despair in the stoutei^ heart. Capt. 
Riley, by isigiiak; as he could not simr^beiMard^ mo- 
tioned to those upon the wreck to com^ tBt^bofe.upon 
the hawser* He placed hunself^ togetjiqr with Por- 
ter^iBarrett, and myself at the hawser as &rin the 
water as we could stand, the surf all the whtle* break- 
ing over us^ At length Hogan attempted the lii^rihnifi 
passage. Suspended upon the ha w-ser, between two 
worlds, uncertain to which every returning surge 
might w^t him, Jie approached the shore. Before 
he reached it, he was so much exhausted, that he lost 
his hold-^a surf washed liim within our reach, and 
we saved him. The*^ next that arrived and was re- 
ceived into our arms was Mr. Savage, second mate* 
Young Savage, (cabin boy) Antonio, Mr. Williams, 
first mate, Clark, Burns, and Dick, (man of colour,) 
oanie in succession, and landed at about sunrise on a 
coast containing a race of beings more merciless thaa 
the waves from which they had just escaped. 
We now found ourselves i^ith bodies exhausted, 

' and minds agitated, stretched upon a desert shore. 
We saw, for nearly a mile ^n the «hofe, thefragmeiits 
of a valuable cargo which, tw^ve hours before, we 

' thought safe* Our first attention was directed to the 
boats. We havled them up from the surf, and E^ave 
Capt. Riley all the assistance we possibly cou J d f» 
gathering togeth^ the smuH amount of pro viskh 
and clothing whiehlayistrewed along. This bei^^ 
dope, our captain opened his trunk in which were uv - 
bags of specie of $1000 each. He told m aJi lo r N 
OS much of it as we could conceal diout our i> ^ n - 



»I decfioed takiiif any part of it; as I bad already 
m^ of iny ovi> thfin I could thug hide from the eye 
^ c(ii Arab* it i» impossii^ to tell what would have 
been our fate, had not the Arabei discovered that we 
\xaA m our poSAssston tiie preeious metals ; but I ve- 
rily befeve H wsi« the discovery of it thut indoced 
^tt|to heighten their demands for our rtinsoni, and 
increine their onteUy toour persons. The other bag 
vras buried in the sand. Tl»e sun was now rising over 
e sand liiH that stretched along a stiort distance from 
Ithe ^ore» Our attention was now attracted to tlie 
appearance af an human creature at the distance of 
jiearly half a mile approaching us ^ if that creature 
-pan be called haman whose appearance is ilothjng 
liat a slander upon our species. As he disfcovered 
the wrecked articles and our wretched group, he 
2nani^(ed> by his actions, tlie commotions of a 
inind agitated by the-mtngied operations of joy and 
Xear. He came perhaps within twenty rods of us ; 
and then, l^ signs, showed an intention of departing. 
^Capt Riley wall^ed gently towards biin, and by eviery 
aign that could be resorted to, endeavored to per* 
suade liim to eoxne and take possession of sonie por- 
tion of Uie v^recked artkies« After rnterciiahgihg 
aigns, in token of peaces this horrible figure, that 
defied description, kft us to our rejections ^ipon this 
adventure. Wie were >then endeavoring, with ' oai« 
And the fragmenia of bi^keu s|iars, togotlierr'wiifi 
iwo of our steering sailil?, which we had sectired fmni 
-the wreck, to erect a. tent and secure our provisioi^ 
and water ; scarcely thinking of any thing e!se^ from 
*lte {yecidiar perils of our situaAiou. WWe Ijusily 
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eqgaged in Jbf& service^ the figure before taentioned 
re-appeared $ being joio^ by two aged lemahs of 
the mo^ frightful aspect, a bo}"^, smd two small girh^ 
whom w^ supposed to be their cbiidren. Mere terri- 
ble visages never presented themselves to the astoo- 
islied eyes and the agitated hearts of men. The 
gnashing teeth and op^^ned oiouih of the oldiliaii) 
stretching. almost. from ear to ^aar-^bis loi^grey 
beard hanging on bis breast^-rhts head coveted with 
long busby hair? jS^nding in every direction-^tho 
red and flailing jeye$ of the old womeO} thetr tuslies 
projecting from their jaws — ^an4t' the more mild, 
though terrible appearance of th|^r ferociQus brood, 
imparted feelings to, us, better imagined than de- 
scribed. Although the old man, on his first appear- 
ance, showed evidence of fear, it was now changed 
to insolence. He broke open the chests,* and phm- 
dered the^clothing 3 and, approaching our tent, was 
about to wrest from ns our provisions and water.r^ 
We resolved that death should be his im^^iate por* 
tion, and^that of his clai^ if he attempted this ; in^ 
deed^ bad It not been for the almost certain knowl- 
edge that the sand bill conceaki^ a numerous horde 
like his, they would soon have been depi^ed of tlie 
power of plundering us at all. They departed with 
their plunder, and left one, wretched party either to 
clespair, or to take measuresfor our future escape or 
safety. Capt. Siiy proposed to attempt^, repair of 
the longboats Mr« Savage, Porter, Horace, and ^ 
assisted^'KI^ in doing this in the best manner we 
• could. 'The rest of our shipmates, from that despair 
<which produces desper^on, had deprived theatj^es 



of the powefr of joififng us in this necessary duty, by 
tdo freely using rhe wine within thehr reaclh Some 
of these natives had furnislied us with some fire, 
wHh which we cooked some salted i>ork, by fuel pro- 
cui*ed from the beaich. This, with some bread 
and butter, fUnflshed us with the last meal we were 
toenJ©y from the provisions yet saved from tlie wreck. 
The old man with his hideOus followers had retired — 
the night came on^and although, On one side the 
ocean was dashing her surging billows upon the rocks 
we. had just escaped, and on the other we were en- 
vironed by the sand hill concealing probably a horde 
of wt^tches preparing on the approaching morning 
to recommence the work of plunder, and perhaps be- 
come our executioners, I sunk down, with my ship- 
nates, excepting a watch, into a profound and re^ 
freshing steep upon the sand under our tent. 

The next morning, the sun rose more gloomily to us 
thanit did to Steme^s sick Lieutenant. He was sink- 
ing* into the arms of deathj amqng his anxious 
friends ^— we were ih fliomentary danger of being de- 
voured by demons, whose**diabolical ferocity would 
have added a laureHo the escutcheon of Satan him^ 
self. The' old roan once more 'made his appearance 
with additional reinforcements. Tlie women commen- 
ced a yeM, that reminded me of the description of 
the wailing of the damned spirits. He ordered us to 
the wreck, pointing to a drove of ^camels descending 
« hill to the eastward. He approached our tefit wit^i 
an iron spear, and commenced an assaulti We all 
fed to the small boat, while Capt. Rrley defended 
Inmself with a piece of a spar with the most congunV- 
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mate eoolnessr Our little boat tmmecTiat^Iy fiUed-^ 
bilged<--and we re4ei}ded, and drove tbe. old Amb: 
sotne distance up tiie befieh. The caniel$> «rkb tlieiis 
armed riders^ were pressing apon us. . Wo flew to tbe 
long boat"— turned her Over^ and eomaiitiag ou»* 
'selves to the waves, we all reajclved tlio wrecks aw4^ 
viewed tbeise banditti^ armed with spears aod sc^imifi 
tars;^ showing us the tokens of defiance, aud carrjr** 
ing'off or destroying all they found upan the shore.^-^- 
Immediately upon getting aboard, we sought tbrougb 
ihe wreck to get what provisions weootild. Wefoand 
n few pieces of pork and a few'bottles of wine,. but no 
water. These we let down into the. boat, which wa« 
iii a leaky condition, reqBirifig two men to bail her*— - 
Forter and I so(.afore*top-mas(<-sta3^-$ail, and put in* 
to the boat. -We eouldiind no oars ; and as a sabsti-^ 
tute, we split two planks which w£: found floating in 
tlie bold* These we also pat into the boat. We fill 
ict ourselves down into the boat, and atteaipted to put 
to sea. Tlie surf nearly f^ed our boat, and droveiis 
back to the wreck which we regained* The Arabs 
.afterwards returned, unarmed,' and by nninifesting 
overy appearance of peace, and offinring Capt Biley 
a goat skin, which will hereafter be described, iilied 
with water, induced him to go ashore* The old man 
Came aboard, and after seeking for iire arms and 
money, in vain, he went ashore. We then witnessed 
the danger of Capt. Riley — he was seized by two of 
tie clan, and we expected to be sad spectators of his 
death. We sent all the money we had on board in a 
bucket, to the shore, hoping to appease the vengeance 
of these merciless wretches- We were disappointed. 
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TfaedftDg^of our captain increased.^— He hailed as* 
'^Mt. Savage once more, desc^ided oii tbe hawser, 
and was approaching the beach, and was discovered 
by the capUtin, who entreated him by signs to return, 
and send Antonio^ashore. He did so j but as Antonio 
carried ho n»>ney> the vengeance of tiie Arabs appa* 
lently arose to the highest pitci]. Capt. Riley made 
his escape to the wreck, followed by two natives, and 
Antonio was seised^ loaded wiUi plunder, and forced 
over the sand hiil» 

Since' I have returned to Am^ica, I have read a 
small part of Capt. Riley's narrative. I find that 
Capt. Riley expressed his regret at tlie death of An!> 
tonio, fearing tliat he was the cause of it. He may 
dismiss his regret upon this subject, as l> with many 
of my sliipmates, are positive that he was not assas- 
sinated as our captain states. We distinctly saw tlie 
Arabs loa^d his back with plunder, and' force Um to 
carry it over the sand hill. Afterwards, while at sea 
in our j!)oat, it was a subject of conversation amongst 
us, that if we were all lost, as then seemed inevitsible, 
Antonio would be the only suirvivor to relate our dis* 
aster, to our anxious friends, should he ever return iq 
his native country. 
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CHAP. III. "^^ 



A considtation^--^measures adopted to clear Ae sur/-^ 
we put to sea in tlie long boat-r-qlamis and distres* 
ses — stood out four days — stood in three days, and 
landed on tlie $//t Sept. 1815 to the north of Cape 
Barbas, western coast, of Africa. 

Wb were now all. on board the wreck, excepting 
poor Antonio^ wbo^ fate was mentioned at the close 
of the last chapter* A ipelaQchoIy conf ultatioii was 
held by the captain and crew. Whether to go ashore 
and fall sudden victims to the Aral)% or drag out 
a miserable existence of slavery among them— ror 
to entrust ourselves to the foaming billows, with our 
shattered boat, was a question, upon the decision of 
which hung) .perhaps, ^< our lifey our death — our hanA^ 
mr antidoteP After long deliberation we concluded 
once more to attempt our escape by sea. The 
weather had been moderating tlirough the day — lh« 
wind a little shifted to tlie eastward, and the surf li^d^ 
in a degree, subsided. To make our attempt with 
greater securit}^, we rigged a spar oyer, tbp stern of 
tbe wreck, making fast a rope to its outer end, to 
force the boat through the surf, and give her a good 
head-way. AVe then put aboard every tljing we had 
received from the wreck to begin our perilous voy- 
age, which the boat could contain^ in her leaky con- 
dition. These consisted of a few pieces of salt pork 
— a live pig — which we took from the wreck to the 
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shore^-'tod which, wonderful to relate^ had voluntas- 
rily swum from the shore to the wreck«-*-abottl four 
gaHons of water^ a few pounds of figs^ soaked io salt 
waf^, a»d about a do^ien bottles of wiae. We like- 
wise had aboard our smaU boat's sails^ eonsisting of 
jib and maiasai^ atidthe fore-top-mast-stay^ail of 
ti» brig, and the splltted piaaks, before mentioned^ 
which w«re to serve as-for oafs. 

We now deseeaded iato the boat, out of which 
Porter waded to the shore^ and brought aboard an 
oar which he found laying on tlfe beack Of his 
own accord, he went again on shore and brought 
aboard about four.or five huifdred dollars which had 
before hten buried. We now fixed ourselves at the 
• oars, and at the nipe beaded frona the spar provided 
n$ before mentioned. Capt Riiey placed himself at 
the stern of the boat' to steer heir with a plank, she 
having no rudder* We theny by an united eibrt, 
foi^^d ourselves through the surf without difficulty^ 
aad. passed otr into a si&ooth sea. This was accom- 
plished at nearly sun-set. Capt. Riley returned than^ 
to Heaves^ in which we £^I joined with uncovered 
heads, an<^, I trust) with sincere hearts, for oat safe 
escape from the shore aad from die surf. Darkness 
uow appfoasched; asdeapeBejsiddrbeiagutider our 
lee, the wind being partly ahead, w^ were under, the 
moat fearfill apprdienston lest we^ c^ouM not cle«ir the 
eape. We spent the wlrale ni^tiii rowing and bfui«i 
in^ until our strength an8 fortitude were almost ex* 
hausted» At day*Kght, howeveSr, we wore greatly r&»: 
jolced to find ourt^lve^ to the teamed ^''this TaMt 



cape. It was like the transition from expected de^ 
truction to hoped-for safety. 

On the morning of the 80th August, we ran mode* 
rateiy down the coast lo the S. W. ; during ^wfaich 
time we were in consdftation upon the question wheth- 
er weshouKt run down to the Senegal river, upon 
which there is an European settlement near ii$ moulh| 
or stand off, and eiideavonr to make some^ of the 
Canary lslands.r The objections to going to the first 
mentioned place were, that we had no quadrant, no 
compass, and no chart of the coast. A further oUjec- 
tion was, th{it if, in the night season, we sHpuld pass: 
the Senegal and Cape Verd, without discovering ei* 
tiier, we should then be in the open sea without aniy^ 
hopes. On the other hatid, ft was said, if we shofoldr 
stand off, and attempt to make some of the Canaries^ 
we should, with more likelihood, fall in with some 
European vessels; We concluded to alter our conrae,^ 
and stand off for the Canaries. We this day put our* 
selves upon allowance, viz.^-oi}e bottle of water and 
half a bottle of wine amongst eleven.of us, this being^ 
the if^hole crew* We also allowanced ourselves to 
two figs each ; the pork not being particularly allows 
ao^d. We endeavoured to secure the boat from 
the breaking in of the sea, by fitting around her gnn^ 
wale, waste-cloths about eight inches above it, com- 
posed of a part of the fore^tay-sail We had a fresh 
breeze from N. £. during the day, and kept her close 
upon the wind f but made but little head-way, oac 
sails being small, and a consideraUe sea ranning^ 
winch drifted us fast to the leeward. 

On the 31st of August the weather modeimted. W> 



were in no timiiiftdiatt danger ffon^ Ule gea^ ootwitfN 
standing our boat waa in a.inp«t riiatteiM conditieay 
and wecoBiimied ta Hand out. Our pig, fiw the want 
qT o^es^y susleaence). began ta gro4» thia^ aad we 
coBjcbMl to4(iUliini, Ybile be waa yet in ameataUa 
stale. His bloed we carefaHy preserved to ifuencb 
oar tbit-yt Hi« kiKfttines we deioared for tbe tama^ 
purpbtfe* U w«ii«be|Miiii6ilaenKitions of tbtrst thai 
we uiesl dreaded ; aod lo guard i^ainsi tt^ we.bega» 
tapceterve our own uctne^ iecuring it in the bottlea^ 
we bad beforo^efQfstkd of their coatenl^. As the 
night eai^e ou^ it tbreatiened darl^nese^ and nquaUy 
w»tilier« The i^ad blew strong from tiie N. £• an<i 
bymidn^lfai tbe sea ran -so faig^ as- nesorly to fill tbe 
beat. . We endatiroved^ with every JnstiruHtieBt in ouc 
poss^ston^ to bail lierj ckit bucket^.our bats .and ^er* 
ery thing lha.t would iKdd^ water^ were used for tbia 
parpose^ an<Nyttb€Hmb.we all expected tliat every; 
returning surge, wotdd send us to tbe bottom, w« suc-i 
aeeded in keeping our boat abve until morning* No; 
one eait judgeMif our fieiil excqe»ting those who havie 
experienced* sometbing similar. The .rocking of the 
boat bad'. drawn- most efher.naHs. We saw nothing 
ef tide dismal gloom that surrrandcd us, excep^i^ 
what wes presented to eur^affrightened view by the 
vivid lightning wkic^ kepi- conilaatly Ha^ng. We 
Gocdd d^ve hope from no source but from tlie in- 
terpositioB of an .Qven-Pttlinf God, wbo$e voice we 
hear in the^ thunder, and whose arrows we see in the 
Ughtniog, and even thia.wasdespaired of. Capt. RW 
ley and Mr. Savage laUemately prayed with us, 
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wkteb had eoniriderable effect in aMymg wr ftftrs^ 
and eBco«ir&giDg oor dytiif hopes; 

Day^i^iit leogth appeared^ "OH the mailing of 
tfie Ist Septenber. No pai^er coaM adequately 
have described the ap^earaae^ of this gloomy group* 
of human hehi^ft. Despair was depieled upon ev^y 
eoanleflaiHsey and fbrtittide deserted eveiy heart* 
We supposed we were about to lose our kst iM np^ ■ 
o■^life so dear to us ail ; and as our fate seemed re« 
mediiessy we submitted to it» decrees in silent horror^ 
Soon after, however^ the weather moderated^ consid* 
drably, and the wkid hauled about to N. N. W. We 
eontinued to stand off*, but we velinquisrhed all hopes 
of fetcfitngany of the Canaries, and our only remain- 
ing hope was' of falllag in with some sail that mi^t 
he running down near where we were situated. Our 
thirst increased to a degree almost intolerable, and 
the scorching rays of the sun, being within the tor- 
rid zone, were nearly insupportable. We relieved our 
parched and thirsty frames a little, by making use 
•f a few drops of wine and water, and the urine we 
had preserved. 

On the 2d, we isoittiBued to standout for a consid- 
erable part of the day. Capt. Riley, with all the 
rest of us, gave up al^ hopes of descryfng a sail ^ our 
provisions and water were growing short; our 
strength began to fail with our hopes, and by an unan- 
imous voice, we concluded to stand in for the shore ^ 
Jest, by getting farther out at sea, we should be whol<- 
ty unable, from the state of the boat, our provisions, 
and our strength, to stand the sea or rehch any 
shore whatever* We then, towards evening, put her 



head towards ibe coast, whieh we had ieft, mnd. jadg* 
ing by the sun, hegaa tosieer a & £. eotnrse. 

On Ihe 8d of .September, standing in, we were fa- 
vomd mifk a lak wind, sc^mg very material occar^ 
riog. Disaial as the profpect before us appeared^ 
horrid as ihe recofieelion of the coast we had left 
was to our minde^ we still felt a kind of desperate sat* 
isfacHon in retMrniog to it* Desperate, indeed^ was 
the cbo^ce, as I trust my readers will liitd la the se* 
qii^ of thte Journal. 

- Scaring the 4th, staoditig iti^ we were on the con- 
stant look-ont for land, and £»e)iii^ the deepest anxie- 
ty to discovje^ it. The dmy passed «S^ and we be» 
held nothing but the.^urpoanding ocean, expecting 
every hour to be swallowed up by i^. We subsisted, 
as we be£»re liad done, without any water exoepting 
alittle mse to wet our pardbesd lips, and stillened 
tongues* ^ In ihe vtight . .season, we obtained a little 
rest during the ^hort iotervals afforded us from the 
duty of rowing and bailing the boat. 

On the mprning of the<6th, we discovered krtid at 
a great distance to leeward. Why we should have 
rejoiced at beholding a cioast from whieh we had so 
recently .escaped with our barelive$, is di^^ult to de- 
terniine. But, ia the de^nt language of the Poet — 
* tJTken grief, o'erpowers m, a twine m(^ lead usJ^--^ 
The current dro^ve us rapidly towards the shore. As 
weiqpproached it, we found it boundied by perpendic- 
ular Tocks,. ri»ng in ^majestic and destnactive gran^, 
da^*. We could dii^cover no aperture, through- 
whkh we might pass fdr some time. At length we 
saV^somethiBg tbat.hacl the appeanmce of a ««»# 



bank. We made for it with alt wr IHIfe ^strength t 
end^ exerting ourselves wiUi our oars, and risitig upon 
« wave th«t elevated us mountain higb^ ive were ear* 
tied, on to a -beach of saiid«f vary BOiall estteat* As 
tlie wave retired we'surveyedy in9ii^it^»timisbii»»it) 
tbe yawning grave of rocks we bad just esimped. — 
They looked like Xhe jaws of « natural sepulchre^ 
and we <:oiK5idered ourselves as rescued by Ainoigbty 
power from ^ the grave they iseemed to have formed 
to receive our emaciated bodies* TkQSf after seven 
-days perilotis navigation^ in o&t &ail boat^ four days 
standing out and three standing in> we landed^ Hav- 
ing stated that we were in the boat ^seven days^ I 
must addy that this is according to my best reeoUec* 
lion. During the time we were out, we littlb tliought 
of reckoning day^^ when we all the tvhile thougbt ear 
last day had come ; and it is from the most matare 
reflection that I have iixed it at the namber of days 
mentioned. . it would wH be singular, afkc^ all^ If a 
mistake, in this respect^ shcmld be made. 

The place, where we thus landed, was to the north- 
ward of cape Barbas^ and between that cape and 
; tort^r St- Cyprian, being at this time entirely dry j 
We coKst ranning from E. N. E. to W. S. W. Whtfe 
Capt« RHey and Mr. Savage were seeking a passage 
to the land above the rocks, we made all the prepara- 
tion we could for a night's repose, after liaving ex> 
ertied all the remaining strength we lu^ in digging 
for water iu the sand, without finding it. They re- 
l^rived; and after partaking with us of a little re^ 
freshment> we committed our bodies to our bed of 
sand, and en^ed undi8turbed.re|»ose until motniog^ 



We then t>pened our eyes^ and found ourselves agata 
opon the land of barimrians 1 1 

1 bad been taught in early life to believe in the 
doctrine of an overruling Providence ; that the des> 
tiny of men is in His hands, and that ^it is not in 
man thai walketh to direct hi$ oton steps.^^ I was most 
senisibly convinced of the truth of these positions at 
this times Although one misfortune had trod close 
upon the heel of another^ for some years previous^ 
tmtil after a great variety of calami ties I was now re- 
duced to one which must be the greatest, excepting 
death, we can endure on earth, and which no possi* 
ble change but that could make worse, I still felt the 
most perfect' submission. Whether it arose from 
Christian humility, or from that kind of apathy, from 
long misfortune^ which brings the minds of men to 
feel a contempt for even fate itself, I cannot certaint* 
ly tell; but this I x;an assuredly say, I felt not the 
least disposition to murmur or repme at my fate, how* 
ever awful it ffts», or might become^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Brief historical sketch of the discoveries upon the Afri- 
can continent — origin of present European nations^ 
and Jfncan tribes — Canary Islands — Cape Baja- 
dor — Porto Santo — Madeira — Cape Verd — Cape of 
Good Hope — De Gamu — Columbus — East-Indies — 
America — Coast of Africa — Interior of Africa* 

The readers of this journal found the author of it, 
at the end of the last chapter, cast a second time, with 
his shipmates in misfortune, upon the western coast 
of Africa, and upon that part of it where the wander- 
ing Arahs inhabit. He wishes to relieve himself, 
and his readers, from the continued detail of 
human misery 5 and thinks he cannot ' do it 
better than by giving, very briefly, what scanty 
historical and geographical information he can col- 
lect concerning this quarter of the globe. 

Although Africa holds the third rank in point of 
size among the four great continents that constitute 
our globe, in a mora], political, and commercial point 
of view, it is decidedly inferior to them all. While 
the continents of Europe and America have been 
making rapid progress in civilization, the arts and 
sciences, Asia may be said to have been, for the most 
part, stationary, and. Africa retrogading. While the 
arts that conduce to the comfort of man, and the 
sciences that expand and elevate his mind, have, in 
the fornjer, been advanced almost to perfection 5 in 
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many parts of the latter, the same degree of barba- 
rism prevails now, as prevailed at the birth df our 
Saviour. Indeed, for a (^nsiderable time before the 
Christian sera, the Persians, M edes, and Romans, had 
large and beautiful settlements upon the Nig<^r, and 
in diSerent parts of the African continent. But upon 
the subversion of the Roman empire, in the 5th cen- 
tury, when the northern hive broke loose, and was pre- 
cipitated upon Europe, the Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and other barbarous tribes^ 
made a war of extermination against civilized /man, 
and of destruction against all the productions of the 
arts and sciences. The Vandals, always taking the 
lead in barbarity, passed from Spain into Africa, con- 
verted some of the most populous places in this con- 
tinent to a barren wilderness, held uncontrolled do- 
minion in all the north part of this continent for more 
than a century, and were at last compelled to surren- 
der a country which they had thus ruined, to the ]\la- 
hometan Arabs, or Moors, who now, under different 
names, form the principal part of its population. 

This immense continent, which has so long been 
the theat^ of su&ring humanity, is bounded north 
by the Mediterranean sea, having Europe on the 
north I west by the Atlantic ocean, having America 
on the west ; south, by the southern ocean ; east, by 
the Indian ocean, the Red Sea, and part of Asia, to 
which it is united by the Isthmus of Suez, about sixty 
miles in breadth. This immense peninsula in shape 
resembles a triangle ; its east^nd west sides'' being 
very irregular. From Cape Bona, 4n the Medi|^ra« 
nean, to the Cape of Good^ Hope, on the southern 
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ocean, it comprehends seventy degrees of latitude^ or 
about 4876 miles ; and from-Cape Verd 17«> 83' W. 
long, to Cape Guardafui, 51"" 20' £. long, it is some* 
thing more than 4790 iHiles. 

It is within the knowledge of every historian, that 
the present nations of Europe owe their origin to 
some one of the barbarons nations who overturned 
the Roman empire, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Breaking forth in m3n:iads from the frozen re-^ 
gion$; of . Scandinavia, where they had become inured 
to e^ryJfardship and privation, and pouring their 
c^l^l^s legtonif upon the fertile, highly cultivated 
and delightful countries, bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean, they lost the ardor of conquest, and the thirst 
for discoveries. The Ostrogoths and Visigoths, took 
to themselves the beautiful regicms of Italy and Naip 
pies* The Gauls and Franks possessed themsdves 
of France. The Moors, who came from the east, es- 
tablished themselves in Spain and Portugal Th^ 
Saxons overran tlie extensive German empire, inclu^ 
ding Prussia and Poland. This, the most brave, ma^ 
iianimous and warlike of the northern elans, after- 
wards passed over to England. From them Amerii- 
cans may trace their origin* They continue to be 
brave and magnanimous, and, when necessary, caa 
be warlike. 

Ahliough many of these tribes inhaibtied coun- 
tries bat a short distance from the continent of Afri- 
ca, yet so completely bad they destroyed every ves* 
t%eof the arts and sciences, and with them sq eflfecp* 
tually checked the progressing knowledge of naviga- 
tion, commencing the period which has beeff^deuooi'' 
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inated the " dark ages," that this continent Tor a long 
period of time, remained to thena, and to the rest ol* 
Ihe world, almost unknown. At length the mariner's 
compass was invented ; and about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, (1344) the Canary islands, near the 
western coast of Africa were discovered, and, by the 
Pope, erected into a kingdom, and bestowed upon a 
royal Castiliaq. The ardor for penetrating unexplor- 
ed regions revived ; and the fifteenth century may be 
called THE AGft OP discovery. The Portuguese led 
the van in the path of navigating glory. An arma- 
ment was fitted out by John I. of Portugal to attack 
the Moors, who had possessed themselves of the Bar- 
bary coast in Africa. The vessels that were sent for- 
ward to explore proceeded as far as Cape Bajador, 
the dreadful place where Capt. Riley and his crew 
met their fate. This was 160 miles beyond ^he voy- 
ages of former navigators. The dreadful breakers, 
dashing upon the impending cliffs near that Cape, 
deterred them from approaching the coast, and they 
returned. Henry, son of John I. soon after fitted out 
a vessel, and entrusted the command to two gentlc- 
meo of his own household. Timidity made them 
merely coasters 5 but a gale of wind drove thein out 
to sea, afid they accidentally discovered Porto Santo. 
The next year, he sent out three vessels to ta^ 
possession of that island, and frdiii tbattliey discov- 
ered a fixed spot in the horizon';^ mid upon approach- 
ing it, they found it to.be the isknd <ff Madeirq^ so 
well known to our countrymen. Sodn after, the 
dreaded Cape Bajador was doubled • and in a few 

years after they discovered the river Senegal, and . 
-• C 2 
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the coast from Cape Blanco to Cape Yerd^ and, in 
1446, the Cape de Verd islands. The equinoctial 
line was soon after passed ; and Benin, Congo and 
Guinea, were discovered in succession. The Portu- 
guese monarch, animated to enthusiasm by this sac- 
icess, and thinking there must be a southern termina- 
tion to the African continent, dispatched Bartfa^- 
omey Diaz to find it. He accomplished the object ; 
but dared not approach the threatening promontory, 
which he named Cabo Tormentoso, or Stormy Cape. 
But tlie king, knowing that he had found a passage 
to India, gave it the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Towards the close of this century, (15th) he dis- 
. patched a nobleman by the name of Yasquez de Ga- 
ma^ to double this Cape, and if possible proceed to 
India. He occompiishted this great ob,}ect, and land- 
ed in India the 22d of May, 1498, and returned to 
Lisbon the 14th of September, 1499, about seven 
years after Columbus had discovered the contin^tt 
of America. 

The coast of Africa hakl now been thoroughly e:s- 
plored, while the interior was known only by the bar- 
barians who inhabited it } to the geographer, it was 
nothing but a vastly extended blank ; and it remain- 
ed so until near the close of the 18th century. The 
reason for this may probably be found in the fact 
that all the great enterprises, set on foot for the dis- 
covery of unknown regions, have generally proceed- 
ed from a desire to accumulate wealth or augment 
power ; and the accumulation of the one is generally 
an augmentation of the other. Tlie unpromising apK 
pearance of the coast of Africa afforded but httte 
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encouragement to the ambition of mooarchtfy or the 
cupidity of merchants. X^ ^^^^ it may be added, 
that De Garaa, by discovering a passage to India 
round Ihe Cape of Good Hope, bad unfolded to Eu- 
ropean merchants the inexhaustible stores of wealth 
embosomed in that quarter of the globe. Columbus at 
tlie same time discovered a New-World. The minet 
of Potosi and Peru were beginning to pour forth 
their rich contents into the coffers of European mon* 
archs, and to stimulate the avarice of European mer* 
chants. To these, as the leading causes, may proba- 
bly be imputed the ignorance in which the world re- 
mains of the Interior of the continent of Africa to this 
day. 

We have, to be sure, a few books of travels in this 
continent. But they are the produciions of individ- 
uals, wltose romantic desire to obtain information 
led tb^n to encounter every hazard, and surmount 
every danger. We can hardly expect a correct de- 
lineation of a country, or a description of its inhabi- 
tants, institutions, manners, and customs, by a solita- 
ry wanderer, who is every moment in danger of 
death. Surely, that head is poorly calculated to 
treasuj'e up. facts and detail them to the worlcf, which . 
is liable every lK>ttr to be taken from tlie shoulders^— 
'The travels of Vaillant, of Nocden, and of Binice, 
and what little of Park's is published, have been care- 
fully examined by the writer of this Journal, with a 
viaw of enriching it- with interesting .extracts there- 
from. But the design' is relinquished, as they give us 
so information concerning the wandering Afabs, or 
of the immense desert of Zahara which cwiprehends 
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a great proportion of the interior of North Africa.— 
It 'may here be remarked, ihat we can expect correct 
information of this desert and of the Arabs, from 
none but European or American slaves. The trav- 
eller, who is in pursuit of this knowledge, is in hourly 
danger of death or slavery. The slave is safe in the 
hands of his master. With him he traverses the de- 
sert ; with him he reposes in a tent. Having leisure, 
he can record in safety the peculiarities of this pecul- 
iar people. If he becomes a slave to a settled resi- 
dent in some of the towns, he can describe fhsit, and 
the customs of the people. The author of this Jour* 
nal was in both these situations, and hopes to give a 
correct account of this part of Afrieif, or that part 
of it which he saw. 

But I cannot omit to incorporate into this work 
some portion of the doings of an " Association for 
promoting the discovery of the interior parts of Africa*^ 
This association was formed in England by a number 
^ gentlemen of rank and learning, in the year 1788. 
The first adventurer that entered into its service, and 
proceeded upon a tour of discovery in Africa, was 
one of ohr own countr>'men by the name of Ledyard. 

The during enterprise of Americans has been/ 
known to the world, and by' the world approved, ever 
since Englishmen became known by tliat name. — 
Although the Portuguese first began the business of 
discovery, it was left for Americans and Englishmen 
to complete it ; and from what they have already ac* 
complished, it may be rationally expected, that the 
ardent spirit of discovery vill not subside 'So long as 
an ocean or sea remains untraversed, or any portioo 



$t the earth oontinae^ unexplored; Our couoti^nfiaiv 
the indefatigable Ledyaifd,. had been long; engaged in 
traversing unknown sea*, and exploring unknown 
countrief) wit^hout tlieaid of goyermnentSy or the as^ 
sisUince of pnvate BMuiificence. He became known 
to this associalion^ was adopted as their agent^ and 
eo^loyed to accomplish their splendid objects.-^ 
The readers o{ this volume will be better gratified bjr 
an account of this American, from the doings of this 
associatiORy than from the imperfect manner in which 
it would begiven I^ the writer ;. it is^ therefore, pre^ 
seated in their own language :— * 

^ Scarcdy wa» this society instituted,, when twa 
gentlemen were engaged in the advaneemeirt of these 
schemes of discovery, whose talents and courage emi- 
nently qualified them for such ait arduous -service.**^ 
One of them named Ledyard, by birth an American,, 
feeling from his earliest youth an irresistible desire to 
ezpifHre those regions of the globe,^ which were und]»- 
eovered,i or imperfectly known, had passed several 
yemrs among the ladiansin America,, studying theitr 
manners and habits, and had thus learned how to re^ 
commend himself to thefavor and protection of sava- 
ges* He had accomp»nied Capt. Cook in his voyage 
round the world, descending to the humble sitaatio«i 
of corporal of nmrines, rather than forego an oppw- 
tmtity so inviting to his inquisitive and adventurous 
spirit. He next resolved to traverse the coniiinent of 
America, from the north-west coast whi«h Cook had 
partly expk>red, to the eastern coast, with which he 
himself was idready perfectly familiar. Disapfioint* 
ed in his intenti<m of saihng in a- voyage of commei> 
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ctal adventure to Nootka Sound, he crossed the Bri^ 
ish channel to Ostend, with only ten guineas in his 
purse ; determined to travel over land to Kamsehatka, 
whence the passage is sliort to the western coast of 
America* Wlien he came to the Gulf of Bothnia^ he 
attempted to cross it on (he ice, that he might reach 
Kamschatka by the shortest way ; but finding that 
the water was not frozen in the middle, he returned to 
Stockholm ; travelled northward into the arctic cir- 
cle ; and passing round tlie head of the gulf, descend- 
ed on its eastern side to Petersburgh. There his ex- 
traordinary appearance attracted general notice;— 
Without stockings or shoes, and too poor to provide 
himself with either, he was invited to dine with the 
Portuguese Ambassador, who supplied him with 
twenty guineas on the credit of Sir Joseph Banks^ 
and through his interest he obtained permission to 
accompany a detachment of stores which was to be 
sent to Yakutz, for the use of Mr. Billings, an Eng^ 
lishman, who was entrusted with the schemes of 
northern discovery, in which the Empress was then 
engaged. 

^ From Yakutz, which is situated in Siberia, 6000 
miles east of Petersburgh, he proceeded to Oczakowj 
on the Kamschatkan sea; but as the navigation was 
comj^Ietely obstructed by the ice, he returned to Ya- 
kutz, intending to wait for th^ conclusion of the winter. 
Here, in consequence f>f some unaccountable suspi- 
cion, he was seized in the name of the Emprefss ^y 
two Russian soldiers, Hrjbo conveyed him, in the depth 
of winter, through the north of Tartary, to the fron- 
tier of the Polish dominions ; assuring him at their 
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departure, that if he returned to Russia he should 
certainly he haiiged ; but if he chose to return to 
England, they wished him a pleasant journey. Poor, 
ibrlorn, and friendless, covered with rags, and ex- 
liausted by hardships, disea&e, and misery, he pro- 
ceeded to Koningsburg, where the interest pf Sir 'Jo- 
seph Banks enabled him to procure the sum of hve 
guineas, by means of which he arrived in England. 
He waited immediately on Sir Joseph, who, knowing, 
his disposition, iaforined him that he could recom- 
mend him to an adventure as perilous as that from 
which he had just returned, and communicated to biui 
the views of the association Jbr discovering the in- 
kuftd countries of Africa. 

<^ Ledyard entered with enthusiasm into an enter* 
pfise which he had thready projected for himself 5 
and receiving from Sir Joseph a letter of introduction 
t^ one of the members of the committee appointed 
to direct the business, and promote the object of the 
association, he went to him without delay* The de- 
scription which that gentleman has given of their 
first interview strongly marks the character of this 
hardy traveller. " Before I had learned," says he, 
^'.from the note, the name and business of my visiter, 
I was struck with the manliness of his person, the 
breadth of. his chest, the openness of his countenance, 
and the inquietude of his eye* I spread the map of 
Africa before him, and tracipg a line from Cairo to 
Sennaar, and from thence westward in the latitude 
and supposed direction of the Niger, I told him that< 
was the route by which I was anxious that Africa 
laight, if possible^ be. explored. He said he should 



think himself singularly fortunate to be entrusted irllli 
. the adventure. I asked him when he would set out ^ 
ToHoiorrow mcnrning, was his answer.^^ £rom~ soeh 
2eal, decision, and intrepidity, the society naturally 
formed the most sanguine expectations. 

'^ Mr. Ledyard sailed from London on the 30th of 
June, 1788, and in thirty-«ix days, Beven of which 
were spent in Paris and two at Alai^eiiles, arrived in 
the city of Alexandria ; and having there assumed 
the dress, and been instructed in the manners requi-^ 
site for an Egyptian traveller^ proceeded to Cairo^ 
which he reached on the 19th day of August. Led- 
yard travelled with peculiar advantages. Endowed 
^ith an original and comprehensive genius, he 
beheld with interest, and described with energy, the 
^enes and objects around him ; and by comparipg 
them with what he had seen in other regions of the 
l^be, he was enabled to give his narrative all the 
varied effect of contrast and resemblance^ His re» 
marks on lower Egypt) had that country been less 
generally known, might have ranked with the most 
valuable of geographical records $ and greatly 
heightened the opinion which his employers already- 
entertained of his singular qualificationis for the taak 
which he hKd undertaken. Nor was his residence ia 
Cairo altogether useless to the association. By V7a>» 
iting the slave markets, and by conversing with the 
lelabs, or traVelling^nerchants of the caravans, he 
obtained) without any expense, a better idea of the 
^ople of Africa, of its trade, of the position of pla^ 
ces, tlie nature of (^e country, and the manner of 
travelling, than lie o<yhld; by any other meanjs^ have 



dcqtiired i and tliecomnftinicatioHS on these subjects, 
which be transmitted to Engbtod, interesting and in- 
stnicting as they were, aiSbrded the society the most 
gratifying proofs of tlie ardent spirit of enquiry, the 
unwearied attention, the persevering research and 
the laborious, indefatigable, anxious zeal witli which 
their author pursued the object of their mission." 

This interesting and elegant account of our won- 
derful countryman is extracted from the ^< Proceed- 
ings of ihe 44/ncan Jssociaiioni^ for 1790. It is in- 
corporated into this volume with the highest pleasure, 
as it is an encomium, derived from our enemy, in fa- 
vor of one of our native countrymen ; from an ene- 
my too, who have always used the small arms of the 
pen, and the artillery of the press, to diminish Amerih 
can genius — American courage*-and American 
greatness. 

This jndelatigabie association continued their 
laudable exertions* Mr. Lucas sailed for the African 
continent in October, the same year with Ledyard. 
In 1790, Major Houghton was employed in the same 
enterprise. In 1795, the celebrated Mungo Park be- 
gan to explore the continent of Africa. Mr. Herne- 
loann, a German, followed in 1797. 

We might extend this chapter by giving short bio- 
graphical sketches of these celebrated adventurers, 
bot we now return to our journal $— ^intend- 
ing, in a future part of it, to give a brief geo- 
graphical view of Africa, embracing the principal 
places described by these travellers, and what may 
be gatJiered from other authentic sources. 
D 
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CHAP. V. 

Passage from CcepeBtxrlas — mutue^ pUAjge^--^ totid 
--^-crossing pncipice'-'-^ojecting roofe-^-wafefy ^av* 
em — view of Zaharch-^kepmg on Mll'-^prayer-^ 
capture by Arabs^ and separation*' 

Aftbb having given our riraiders a compressed his- 
torical "account of Africa^ derived from ihe most 
authentic sources^ we now return to the melancholy 
journal of individual su^rings in this quarter of the 
globe. They were endured by the autltor for about 
nineteen months^ that i% to say^ from the dth day <^ 
September, 1815, when he landed from the 
boat near Cape Barbas,. until tlie 8th day of April^ 
1817, — ^when the author left this quarter of 
globe to return to Americai that quarter of it in 
which he had his birth. 

Aft^ we ran our boat ashore, as mentioned, north 
of Cape Barbas, our first object was to secure what 
provisions we had remaining. It had been niany 
days since we ate bread j the wreck of the brig hav- 
ing ruined the whole, excepting what we got ai^ore 
at Cape Bajador, and that was soon consumed. Our 
'wine was also exhausted, the last bottle having been 
drank just before we made our landing in the little 
sand beach among the rocks. We still had a little 
water, and some salt pork remaining ; but could not 
transport them, togetlier with our clothiag, when 
ascending and descending rocks, whose pecpendicu* 
lar position and ragged sides seemed to defy the ap« 



proa^li of hiimaa Aiotsteps. : We knew the impossi* 
bility of doing this from a viei^ of the precipices that 
stirroanded us, — &ni we left ail our clothing except- 
ing what covered our bodies^-^ut from our pork all 
that way lean — tmried and threw away every piece 
of money in our possession, at the suggestion of 
Capt. Riley« Most of us made small sacks out of 
the sail we had in the boat, with a pen-kAfe and 
some rope yarn. In these we deposited each of us a 
sttmU quantity of fat pork and a porter bottle filled widt 
waler> it being all we had now remaining, excepting 
one extra bottle which we drank upon starting on our 
uncertain and hazardous journey. We now came to 
a solenm agreement to remain together as long as 
possible, and td render to each other every kind office 
in our j^wer. it was not merely common danger 
that made us friends ; we had become attached to 
aach other by previous sufiferings and mutual favors. 
As wcwere doomed soon to be separated under cir- 
aumstances the most painful to the hnman filings, 
I must be indulged in naming the whole crew. James 
Riley, captain— George Williams, chief^mate— ^Aa-^ 
ron R. Savage, second-mate — all of Middletown ; 
William Portef, James Barrett, and John Hogan, of 
Massachusetts, near Portland ; Thomas Burns, of 
Lyme ; James Clark, of Hartford 5 and myself, sea- 
men. Horace Savage, cabin-boy, of Middletown ; 
and .Richard Deslile, (man of colour) cook, of Hart- 
ford- Mr, Williams, Barrett, Hogan, Antonio, and 
Deslile, (called Dick) still remain unlieard of, and 
prolfeyj^artj either starved, assassinated, or remain 
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HI boadage, from which the test of U5> heaven be 
praised, have escaped. 

On the 6th of Sept. we started, scarcely knowiag 
what object we had in view. We resolved, however, 
to follow the coast, hoping to espy some sail at sea — 
hoping to find water — ^hopiog to reach the wceck — 
and hoping to find something more in k to sustain life 
a littMlkiger ; having at the same time no expecta- 
tion of seeing either pf those hopes realized ;. and in 
this we were not disappointed ^ we were defeated ia 
ail of them. 

Porter and myself usually kept forward, some* 
times seeing our companions in tite rear, and some« 
times they were hidden from us by projecting rocks« 
It is impossible for a stranger to tliis dreadful coast 
to conceive of the danger and fatigue we endured ia 
this journey. Occasionally we found a short distance 
of beach on which we could walk without difficulty $ 
we were then opposed by rocks projecting into Uie 
sea, upon which a surf was constantly beating. We 
had to wait for the surf to retire, and then clamber 
over the rock. For many rods we were obliged to 
ascend upou tlie broken cliffs of the recks, the surge 
beating upon the base of them below in a manner cal- 
culated to make despair take the place of hope. — 
During this d{iy, we came to a narrow projection fronn 
the almost perpendicular rock, for nearly thirty rods 
in length ; not much wider than a stone step. It was 
our only passage. It was as much as fifty feet above 
the surf below, and rising as many as five hundred 
feet above our heads. , He must be something 
more or less than man, who could pass tiftis'track 
with unconcern. Porter and I being far aliead, found 



ft smftll passttge into the rockf where we CiHild remaUt 
with safety, and we watted till the ceit came up. The 
water had worn a hole into the rocky nearly in shape 
of a comti^OQ ketite, which was filled with warm wa^ 
teir. We baibed our heads in it which greatly re* 
freshed ns. We were soon joined by our whole party i 
who 6iA the same, with the sao^eefiect. We eonitn- 
ued to grope our way along the rocks until dark> 
when we came to a projecling one; around Which ire 
had to wade> or swim through the surC We then aa- 
cended a clifi; and to our great joy, found a place 
where we could repose^ li ought to be liere mention- 
ed, that all the way we saw fresh dung and tracks oT 
anifiaalSf and during the night heard their howling ;. 
but we neither of us this day or night saw any ani- 
mal* We lay ^kiwo to rest with our clothes soaked, 
after eatiiig a httle raw pork and quenchiug our thirist 
with a sip of water. Notwithstanding our constant 
and unwearied exertions, we could not have travelled 
more than five miles during the whole of this day, * 
judging from the objects in eur rear which we had 
passed, and a harder day^s travel was never made by 
man. 

On the morning of the 7th of September^ we found 
ourselves stiffened and almost unable to move from 
having slept the preceding night, which was cliiily, in 
the open air, with wet clothes* In the morning 
we partook of the only food in our possession — cut- 
ting a thm slice of raw pork from what remained^ 
and water enough only to wet our mouths* With 
this little nourishment^^nd with Otir debilHated bodies, 
we began our second day^s journey. 'The difficulty of 

Da ' 
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travelling wa^ aot diminii^edy but rather increased* 
We shortly came to a rock which projected a great 
distance over the sea. The water had worn under it 
from fifty to sixty feet ; and the cliffs that had btok- 
en from the rock sb^ve^ lay, in great masses^ in the 
surf below. It seemed to us iropossiMe to pass ^ but 
we resolved to attempt the dreadful passage- We 
let ourselves down from rock to rock until we ceacb- 
ed those lying in the snrf^ and dinging to the CHie upon 
which we alighted, the dreadful surf broke-over oa 
with all its violence^ As the sea went out, we snatcfa^ 
ed the opportunity to pas» a short distance over these 
craggy rocks, tearing our bodies in a terrible manner. 
In this way we IraveHed, from rock to rock, and Uiro^ 
surf after surf, I should judge half a mile ; in per* 
formitig which we were as many as three hours. At 
length the party all came up, and we reached the 
sand bench which we had before seen ahead. Had it 
not been at low water, we could not have passed at alL 
' For most of this distance, the water had worn mid^ 
the rocks, as near as we could judge, from sixty to 
eighty feet, presenting to view a cavern firom whose 
frightful aspect the Heart aiiallad with horror. la 
this passage we found and ate a few salt muscles^ 
which, although they a£S>rded some nourishment, 
very much inereased our thirsts We i^o saw a 
large leopard ; the first <live animal we had seen on 
the African coast, excepting the camels^ at Cape Ba« 
jador, where our calamities commenced. It was a* 
bout iO o'clock when we reached the beach. We im« 
mediately began to dig for water, and having no im^ 
plements to do it with, we used our hands, scraping 
the san^ into our hats and throwing it to the top pf 
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the vff^. Capt. Riley went in pucsuit of a postage 
to the world above the rocks, if> by good fortune, he 
coitkl find one, and we continued to dig, without the 
least effisct, in various places for water. Capt. Rtley 
gave us a gloomy account on his return, and his 
gloom was increased when he found that we had ob» 
tained no water. We all once more started, and at 
the end of the beach, it being about nocm, we were 
completely exhausted. Nature could do no more— 
we stretched ourselves upon Uie heacbr-under a 
shelvHig rock guarding us from the rays of the sun* 
<< Sleep, bahny sleep^^nature^sfond ninrse, sweet res* 
tor^,'^ came to our relief; we reposed, and om; 
^ senses were steepsd inic^rgetfulness,'' for two bourse 
I will not attempt to describe my feelings at the time 
I awoke, for it could hardly be said that I had any 
feelings. I had become so imiFed to misery, thi^ she 
bad adopted me as her child, and X feltoo diqmHtioa 
to avoid her embrace. I knew I had done all I could 
to rescue myself and assist my companions in es^» 
ping from the army of calamities that surrounded us* 
This seemed to be a common sentiment among lu^ 
Capt* Riley, in his pursuit of a passage over the 
rocks, had discovered Aat there was a beach for some 
ways ahead, and proposed that we should make one 
efibrt more to find our way tt^ the hind above, through 
this hitherto inaccessible precipice* With one ac- 
cord we acceded to the proposition, and were once 
more on the march. We soon began to ascend^ 
crawling upon our bands and knees, catching hold of 
every substance that would assist us In dragging qpip 
bodies forward. It was Qextto dragging ourselves to 
the s€Aff<ddt-it was Uke becoming ^/^Qyvuesp^fAioof 
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ers. We at len^tii asc^ended tlie top of tW pre€i« 
pice, and, O mercifal He»vevi i what a prospect pre* 
sen ted itself to owr afiVighted view ! what despcm- 
dency sunk into oar hearts ! Had we been called to 
meet the dangers^ of the sea, or to. figiit the enemies 
of our country, we sliould, I know, tike troe Ameri* 
ean sailors, have encountered them witliout dismay. 
But, after having encountered and overcome almost 
adi the varieties of human misery ; after hating rung 
all tlie changes orcalailiity 5 thea to be cast upon a 
banren heath, a hound t6s» plain,' made up of burning 
sand and fifnty stones^ producing neither a green yeg*' 
etabte or refreshing titter ; there to be famished with 
hun^r, devoured by wiW lleasts^ or become iriaves to 
the most merciless of creatures that wea« the form 
of man, was surely enotfgh to appal ttie stoutest 
heart ! It seemed as if death was about to overtake 
as ; and the outstpetched plain before us seemed like 
the great' Golgotha of the human race. . Casting oar 
eyes far t» the soath ward, the plain, owftig to the stri- 
king of the rays of the sun upon the dried sand^ ap- 
peared like an immense lake. We even thought of 
going in .pursuit df tt ; but having so long ^een be- 
trayed by the illusions of hopey ^is ignis fcUuus 
could not lead us. Some of us felt a disinclination to 
move at all. Hogan, at the mention of whose name 
I can hardly suppress a. falling tear, however, the 
irst one who ventured upotl the hawser as before 
mentioned, was asked what it was best to dp ? He 
answered^ witl} perfect apathy, ** I don't know^— bat 
iKrhat's ^e use of lying down to die as long as we 
can stand up and walk.*' The fortitude of a New- 
England sailot i» eei^attety proverbial; but we ar^ 
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told that a coatinuai ^Iropping wilt wear awajr stones ^ 
and as our bodies wast^,. our courage was diminish^ 
ed. We moved off in a body^ keeping in with the 
coast I and as w^ wandered near the edge of the 
predpice^ we were aknost dizzied by the immense dis« 
tance to the roaring surge at the base^ which contin- 
ually beat and wasted its iorce upon tiiis iron bound 
coast. We occasionally saw a wild dry plant resem* 
bling a wild parsnip^ or fennel stalky which, we dug up 
out of the hard baked earth with sharp. stones and 
the knives we had with us. It afforded bi^ tittle 
oourishment to us, and from the appearance of the 
earth around them, they had been sought after and 
ate by wild beasts, their tracks being visible around 
their roots. We saw large heaps of muscle sliells^ 
and the appearance of a former fire where they prob* 
ably had been roasted by the natives. Thus far, i» 
this day's travel, we had found but little sand, the sur- 
face of the earth being chiefly covered with sharp 
stones. But towards night, coming to a more sandy 
ground, we discovered the tracks of a camel and 
those of a large human foot, travelling to the north- 
ward. These tracks appeared to be recec^ly made; 
indeed they must have been, as the blowing of the 
dry sand would soon have filled then up. This circum- 
stance convinced. us that we were at no great distance 
from some of the natives ; and however terrible was 
the reflection, we now felt anxious to fall in with themi 
for we were famishing and thirsting to death. Wo 
still had a few drops of water remaining, with wbk;h 
we moistened our mouths, after sitting down near the 
precipice, where we enjoyed a cool breeze. After 
a little farther^ we discovered a saady: 
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beacb ; tfa^ fteeHficb iiiddeoly dimiiiiidiiiig asad fall* 
log back from Ibe chore. - We intended; if poisiUey, 
to make ibis beach and thene to^spcnd tiienigbt It 
naw b^eame daik ; and after traveUiDg about ai& 
hour ve discovered. |be liubt of a fire at a coostdefa- 
Ue distance ahead. This discovery excited in oinc 
bosoms Uie minfied emoiioos of joy and feajrr-joy, 
that we might obtain something to .satisfy the himgec 
diat goaired upon ous^ frames,, and qmafp the thtust 
vhich waft parching us to powder— r&ar^ Utial this re- 
lief woold forever take from us the^eedora whieh we 
enjoyed with otir misery. We descended, with grea^ 
dflfficnlty, about half way down to the beach, and.ap% 
on a steep side^hilUsurromided by eragged rocks, woe 
laid doim apoa the burning sand, after having scca- 
ped ojS* the surface of it to ma%.a cooler bi^ anil 
also a, gttsrd to prevent us from sMing down the hill» 
Here we slept until morning ^ and upon awakmgy 
&und oars^veS' chilled by the cold air and the dews 
which. prev^lMiere in the night season^ notwitjistand* 
ing tlie heat of the'^days* 

The 8th of S0pt4$Hiber bad now come, a day mem^ 
rable in t])^' caUcndet of our crew ; i^ upon this day 
we loi^ j^ exalted character of freemen, and became 
the most degraded of slaves. 

About sun-cise we were all assembled upon thesvid^ 
bank upon which we had slept) and in a umted maiw 
ner, joined Mr. Savage (if I rigbdy reeQlieot)inpray* 
er. Sending uncovered upon the declivity of the 
hill, witli the boundless ocean roaring oa one side, 
and the immense desert stretching out oo the other, 
we poured out our souls to that God who made them, 
iipploriag Hia protection and support in whatever »j[t^ 
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tttttioti #e might be pTaced> iii Whsttefer ^eneiB we 
Might be called to act> and in whatever sufferings we 
might foe compelied to endure^ We then mutually 
pledged dui^ves to each other, that, as we should 
imdoubtedly very «oon be ensiled by the ArabSy 
and probably separated from each other, we 
vould use every means to eflfect ou<*own and each 
other's release, that lihould fall m ouif power; that if 
-we could, by any means, eorivey the intelligence of 
out situation 10 any Christian power, we would avail 
iMirselves oftlie opportuhity. We now descended the 
hill Co the beach, and continued our course along the 
Bame to the norrtheast. After proceeding about two 
^iles, as I judg^ed, and rising a small sand hill, we 
discovered at no great distance a drove of camels^ 
We came to a sadden stop, and upon c6nsuItation| 
^ome Were ibr going on, others for lying by. We 
concluded that this Hfd^ be a caravan travelh'ng to 
the northward i and might assist vs on**' We contiir* 
ued to appreach them ; and as we drew near, w^ 
concluded there must have been as many as seventy 
or eighty <rf the natives. We were now first dtscov- 
ered by* six or seven of them, who had wandefed from 
theclim 9 ene of whom appeared to be a 4niddte 
aged man, and who afterwards became Ho'gan^s and 
DiekV master— ^tbe Oilers were two womei^ the rest 
being children. As -soon as they saw^s, thefy runi|;{i- 
pidly towards us. We immediately M upon eur 
knees, and, by signs, begging the man, who was armed 
with a drawn scimitar, to spare our lives, and bestow 
upon us a little water^ ' The first request 4ie grantpdi 
but totally disregarded f he^secoiM. The wQBfien, teir 
times tao^e feiiooJo«t«i»lft ^peararice than the men^ 
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came up with the childreQ, and with the great^t Vk>- 
ience^ stripped off aU our clothes exc^jxting trowsers. 
Some of us, however, were stripped entirely naked, al- 
though they left me my trowsers. The man, in the 
mean time, was constantly hraudbbing his naked scim- 
itar around our heads, and darting it towards our 
breasts, seemi% impatient to see us bleeding. The 
whole c4annoi# discovered us, and came rushing o& 
with many of their camels. The manner of their ap- 
proach defies description ; some wer6 running an foot, 
armed with spears, some on camels, some with musk- 
ets, others with large clubs, others with scimitars, and 
all seemed anxious to he the first sharers in the plun- 
der, when alas, they could find no plunder but Qur mis- 
erable bodies. As they came up, those who had posr 
sessed themselves of all our clothes, and of our per- 
sons also, b)^n to throw sand into the air, and hoot-. 
Ing somewhat like American savages. A contest 
now began among themselves, of which we were spec-, 
iators, aU contending for their right to us as slaves. 
After this contest was ended, in which no lives were 
lost, 'althdugh much heathen blood was shed^ we were 
all led towards the well } each one of us having three 
^•r four Arabs hold of us^ forcing us on, and each of 
them contending for Im right to us, as his slave. We 
^ery soon reached the well^ around which were a 
number of vessels filled with water, in which the canc- 
els were drinking. They were made of ^he skin of 
the camel. The top of them was a circular hoop, to 
which th6 skin was sewed, and which rested on three 
legs. Between these legs, the skin hung down in the 
shape ^ a common basket, holding generally about 
twenty galioD^y from wbicb five or six cam^b di;iQk 
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at one time; it heiug supplied from the well until tlie 
camels are satisfied. As I came to the well, my 
masters released me from their grasp. I immediate- 
ly pfonged my head into the tub wltli the camels, to 
satisfy my raging thirst, regardless of the vessel 
or of the kind of liquid I was drinking. The camels 
were frightened by their new companion, and began 
to retire ; the natives immediately drove me away, 
and restored to the camels, more humane than their 
masters, their previous right. During this time there 
seemed to be a contest among those who brought rafe * 
to the well, the object which was to determine to 
whom of right I belonged. They seized me three or 
four at a time, and pulled me one way and the other, 
with so much force, that I concluded they were about 
to Settle the dispute by making an equal distribution 
of my body among them* During this scene, in 
which I was a passive actor, they kept constantly 
jabbering very loud and with great earnestness. At 
length one of them continued his hold^ the rest ha* 
ving surrendered me to him ; a^d he qqw became 
my sole master. His name was Ganus. He was 
about five feet eight inches in height ; large and raw 
boned, a$ is indeed the ca^e with all the wandering 
Arabs, and about forty years of age. It had now be- 
come about 8 o'clock in the morning. My master 
led me off to his camels stationed at a small distance?, 
ra the keeping of two young women, who afterwards . 
proved to be his sisters. I here fell in with Mr* Sav- 
age, Mr. Williams, and Barrett, who were situated 
Qear by* They mforoied me that iliey had j^en ftiir- 
n^d wilb a saaall supply of ii»lk,and wat#r« Tlie 
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girls then gave me some milk and water, in a bowK 
which I shared with my companions in ofiisery.^ Tlie 
camels having been sufficiently watered^and the goat 
skins having been filled, preparations vere^ade for 
a departure frnm the well. ' 



CHAP. VI. 

Separation of (he crew — taldng leave — departure inte 
tJie desert — Tnode of travelling — water — goat skin — ► 
arrival at a tent — mode of making f re — cooking and 
eating — travelling upon Zahara-^Mah&medfln woP' 
ship — clothing. 

SEPTBMBiBft 8th, 1815— From this day I date my 
slavery among the Arabs, and my shipmates may al« 
1^ date theirs from the same time. We were now 
all in the possession of barbarian masters ; although 
it Is impossible for me to tell precisely how the crew 
if^ere distributed. Just before my master startedi 
which was between 9 and 10 o^clock, A. M. . I was 
permitted to^take leave of. Capt. Riley and all the 
crew, who were i^ituated in different places around 
the well, excepting Mr. Williams and Barrett, who 
went off in company with me. As it ^s wholly impos- 
sible to describe the feelitigi^ pf my bosom at this 
adieii, I will not attempt it. '•■■ More , poignantly dis- 
trefeing they could not have been> had I been about 
to {Bfiive thi^ worl^ for anothenV It left me in a stale 
j>f hopror imd aagi^sb which I then thought I qqM 
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not, but for a short timey survive. I was mouDted up* 
on a camel behind the huinpy wholly destitute of 
clothing excepting my trowsers, and cowpelled to 
steady myself by cliudhing the long hair upon the 
humj^ which is generally from four to six' inches' in 
length. The back of the camel^ from the binder part 
of .thp protuberance upon it, - commonly calle^ the 
hump, is entirely smooth 5 the back Bone extremely 
sharp, and the hip bones projecting but a very little 
from the rump, which slopes very steeply, so that is 
utterly impossible to keep your seat without inclining 
the body far forward, and constantly holding on by 
the long hair. The camels commonly used for car- 

; lying baggage and passengers are from twenty to 
twenty-five hands in height ; ana although in riding 
at full trot the naked body of the mis<;rable slave who 
is compelled to ride, is excoriated and torn to pieces, 
a sudden fall from them would endanger bis life. If 
be fails off by accident, or voluntarily slips from his 
painful seat to relieve himself from excrutiating tor^ 
ture, hjB is left in the rear, and is driven up to the 
party who have gotten ;sihead, by the scimitar, the 

I spear, or the club of his master. After travelling in 
this way for some miles, I began to wonder why I had 
not been sunk in the ocean, precipitated from a rock^ 
or in some sudden way been deprived of that 
life which now become a burtlien to me. My body 
Was naked, excepting my legs, under the'alraost yer* 
tical rays of tlie sun, being within the torrid zone, or 

^ tropic of Cancer, and my legs were constantly chaf- 
ing and wearing away by constantly thumping upon 
the hard hips of an hard trotting camel* Poor beast, 
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thought I, we both have the saoae nnfiBelifig nis^ter^ 
and must both submit to the capricious exercise of 
that power which absolute authority gives him. I al- 
most imagined that the camel pitied me) and shoidd 
have come to this conclusion absolutely^ had it not 
been fVom the prevailing sentiment that men possess- 
ed more kuinanity than bnUes. How often are we in 
the habit of making mistakes! TheArab is not the 
only being, among those called jcUiancd, whose dire- 
ful cruelty would make even a tiger weep. 

After we had ascended the precipice, and had gone 
some distance upon the plain, my master left his cam- 
' els, his baggage and me, in tiie keeping of the girls, 
and joined the master of Mr. Williams and Barretts 
They knew that we must have landed on this coast at 
no great distance oif, and having i^st$id*me, by signst 
where the boat or vessel lay in which w^ were wreck- 
ed ; J satisfied them by signs as well as I could*-*- 
Tliey now both started upon a long trot, a camel sel- 
dom galloping, and went in pursuit of t})^ boat or 
wreck. My master had about twenty camels^ and 
th6 master of Mr. Williams and Barrett about. the 
same number, and we were now all joined ia one par- 
ty, in the keeping of the women belonging to the t#o 
parties* We now proceeded upon the plain towards 
the interior, in a S. £• direction, trayelhng at full 
speed. We were compelled to keep up with the par- 
ty, and although riding in the mamier before descrii> 
bed was excessively painful, we were under the nc 
sity of enduring it^^ as we could not on foot do thS 
We however,' occasionally dismounted, and run a 
o short-distance on foot, to obtain a little relief from 



our pain, occasioned by the hard trotting of ttie cam- 
els. At about 2 o'clock, two Arabs approached, 
with great speed, stole Mrr Williams and Barrett from 
their keepers, in spite of all their exertions to pre- 
vent it ; placed them behind upon their camels, and 
made off to the south ; and, in a few minutes, ^ete 
out of sight. I was now left alone ; no human crea- 
ture to associate with ; no bosom into which I could 
pour my own sorrows. My captain and shipmates 
were all dispersed^ and in different hands ; and I was 
left, without any spectator df my distresses, except- 
ing the wretches who took delight in increasing them. 
The girls now stripped off my trowsers, and gave me, , 
in exchange, #iitrip of old blanket, about eighteen 
inches wide, which I made fast around my middle 
vith thorns. I begged for some water, which they 
gave me in an old hat, which I was obliged to carry 
in my hand, oiit of sight of the camels, lest by wear- 
ing it, I should frighten them. We then started again 5 
and, as the party slackened their pace a little, I was 
enabled to keep up on foot. We continue in-^ S. E. 
direction; and aftervlray^Uing about two hours^I had 
the first view of the Arabs^ tents. We halted at about a 
quarter of a mile distance frohi them, and I soon saw 
a female coming towards us, who came out to meet 
the returning party. She seemed to manifest a littte 
feeling at my forlorn situation, and entreated th6 
•girls to give me a little water, which they did. She 
took hold of my hands, and examined them very in<^ 
tently, shewing at the same time signs of wonder aftd 
curiosity. We then prosecuted our journey, some 

mottuted OQ camels, and some on foot, till about ^, 
E 2 
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o'doeky tlie sun appearing about an hour K%Iu We 
now came aear^tbe tents belongiDg to tlie two diasters 
of our party, situated in a snaall valley* The surface 
of the ground conisisted of hard baked earth filled 
with small, sharp, flinty stones, and occasionally of a 
small vein of sandy ground. ^ There was not a tree 
nor vegetable insight; and the earth had nothing 
Terdant upon it, but a few small bushes Uiinly scat- 
. tered, about two feet high. Upon these, the canals 
fed. They were 4istributed around tlie valley, and 
supported themselves by browsing upon these bushes. 
The camels loaded with^water, which was contained 
in gOat skinS; were driven up to the tent, and unload- 
ed. .;j 

These skins, made to transport water from one 
part of tlie desert to the other, are fitted for this pur- 
pose by taking the skin whole from the goat. This 
is done, by cutting it around the neck ; then by 
thrusting in the hand, it is taken whole from the ani- 
mal to the end of its legs.. The holes, at the end of 
the legs, are made fast, by tying an overhand knot 
with the skin of theirs. The Arabs have a kind of 
it>ot which, dried and pounded, tbey apply to the in- 
side of the ssdcin, which cures and tan^ it, sufficiently 
to become a water vessel; leaving the hair on the 
outside in its natural state. The neck of the skin, 
into which Ifcey.pour the water, is made water-tight 
by lashing, a cord arpund it, which is also made fast 
to the skin.of otm'ofihe fore legs ; and in this way 
they kejip iiffi neck of the skin in a perpendicular po- 
sition, while the bod)^ of it lies along-side of thecam- 
d horizontally; being made fast to the saddle hy a 



cord ^^en^g from each leg. Thecaoielissome-' 
times loaded with four of these skins, two upon each 
side. These skins are sottietimes used for the trans- 
portation of milky taken from the carad, although 
tiiose used for this purpose are more thoroughly taiH> 
ned, and the hair wholly taken off. 

Before we arrived at the tents, my master's wife 
9mA three children came out about half a mile to meet 
us. They welcomed the return of the party by eit- 
ckHting their hands in tl»>se oi t^ returning, and al- 
so throwing their arms ablbt their necks and kissing 
thera. The old lady wOre a^face that seemed to have 
something of humanity in it. She took my hand, 
and letting it go, put hers to her own mouth, motion- 
ing to me to do the'same, with my own, which I did. 
The little children, by their signs, wished me to kiss 
tlieir hands, which I did. They all manifested a kind 
of pleasure in having a slave in their family, to serve 
them, and more probably because they hoped to 
make a sum of money by the sale of me. I was then 
conducted to the tent ; and after resting awhile, was 
sent out with one of the girls, who had a kind of hatch- 
et in her band, for what purpose I could not tell. ' I 
however jsoon learned it was to cut bushes for fuel. 
After she had cut a few of them to instruct mefthe 
handed the hatchet to me and bade me cut or dig 
them out of the ground. After gathering and carrying 
three handfuls to the tent, I was told it wassu^ient, 
and was bade, by signs, to sit down. They then dug 
a small hole in the ground in front of the tent,.and 
struck fire with a flint and steel upon a kind of <b1ed 
t»eed, which served for tiaderr Aft^lf the weed bad 
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taken fire^ they gatiiered tip a quantity of dried caitK 
els dung, which is always to be found arouad an Arab's 
tent^ and after rubbift| it in theijr hands, placed it up- 
on the burning weed> and bloving it, it soon set the 
dung on fire. They jthea put on a few dried sticks^ 
and, as soon as they began to blaze, they were pla- 
ced in the bottom of the hole. This is the universal 
method of building a fire among this peopfer They 
nhen gathered some small stones and threw into the 
fire ; commanding me to cut a small slice from the 
pork whi^h they found in nfy sack, and the same he^ 
ing cut into small pieces i^was'put into a small wood- 
en bowl. They then, with two sticks, took from the 
fire in the hole the heated stones and dropped them 
into the bowl among the pork, wtiich I kept frooi 
burning by stirring it roundr It was very much for 
my benefit that my mistress was a Mahometan, for 
sh^ would* not publickly eat pork herself, although she 
dispensed so far with the articles of her faith, as to 
permit her children to partpke with me of this unho- 
ly food. Before I began my supper, however, she 
made me pour my pork^fat and all, into my hat, as 
they will never permit a Christian to contaminate 
their vessels by eating or drinking in them ; and I 
have often been deprived of a draught of water, be- 
cause no vessel but theirs could be found to contain 
it. They commanded me to' preserve part of thiff 
mess until next morning, as I could have no more 
food until the next evening. Cooking,^ however, iik 
an uncomdzon duty among the Arabs, as they seldom 
I^tve any thing^to cook, Hving almost wholly upon 
the milk of the camel; wUeh they sometime^ wacm 



With heated stones. Indeed, were it not for the eam^^ 
d, the immeDse desert of Zahara, sAmetimes calted 
Zaara, and Saharah, must be wholly deserted by hiK 
man beiiigs. From the pecular nature of the camel's 
feet, being somewhat of the nature of a puff-ball, and 
yielding to the smallest pressure, they are enabled tor 
endure the sharp stones, and also to travel m the ' 
deep sand. By these animals, the Arabs are enabled 
to traverse the desert, and to transport their plunder^ 
their persons, and their slaves, from one part of it to 
another* The country, producing no vegetable food 
of any consequence, the natives are enabled to sus^ 
tain life by the milk <^ these animals and their meat 
when slain. Why they are permitted to Kve at all^ 
as they do nothing to add to the common stock of hu^ 
man enjoyment, but every thing in their power to di- 
minish it, is a question which neither the dim light of 
nature, nor the imperfect reason of mm caft solve^ 
At about 11 o'clock at night, the usual time of milk-^ 
ing the camels, I had perhaps a pint of milk mixed 
vith a pint of water, which is the usual quantity af» 
forded a slave. The reason for milking the camels? 
near the middle of the; night is, to let their milk cool,^ 
which is always much heated by the exercise 
of the animal, and the burning sun of the preceding 
day. They suffered me to sleep upon the sand at 
one corner of the tent. In the course of the night 
my master Ganus returned from seddng after the 
boat. To me, it was next to a miracle, that h& could 
have reached the boat, and have taken therefrom ar« 
tides which I knew we left there, in this short space 
of time. But afterwards, on seeing Porter, he tdUl 
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me that the next day after my master descended/he 
vent down to the boat himself with his master, that 
the camels and an Arab would ^descend a precipice 
tvith ease, which an European or American could 
hardly pass without endangering his l^e. My mas- 
ter brought a bag of rice which we had left near the 
^boat,' the same being ruined by the salt water, an^ ha- 

y vmg turned as gre^n as verdigrise'; he also brought 
some lean pork, which we could not carry wilh us up- 
on the precipice; a part of a boat sail, pieces of 
ropes, and, what reminded ^me of our brig and my 
country, the colours of the brig. 

September 9th. — This was the second day of my 
slavery. ' The family of my master consisted of him- 
self his wife, and two girls, and a boy ; the oldest 
about twelve. His mother and his two sisters^ before- 
mentioned, lived in a tent near by, and both seemed 
to conjftitute but, one family. I now fuijoished my- 
self with a long string, having no means to keep the 
4ay of the week, or of the mortth,Hhe month itself, or 
even the year f and every day I tied a knot init to keep 
my ij^eckoniiig and have it correct. The family of 
my master could not be reckoned amongst the rich 
Arabs \ he and his Another having between them but 

, two small tents, and but about twenty camels, youug 
and old. At this time they milked butthree^ which 
produced but about six quarts of milk daily. This 
served for the support of the'whole, being eight in 
number, beside myself; and my proportion of milk 
was of course the smallest in quantity, being some* 
times not more than one pint, mixed with the same 
quantity of water, for twenty-four houi*s. They gene- 



rsdly' preserved a pdrt of the milk they got in the 
night) in a goat skin^ for the next day at noon ; dG» 
pending apon the 8nia1i.qaantity they obtained in the 
morning for breakfast^ of which I was sometimes de* 
privdd of any part. 

The first thing the family do upon rising, which is 
invariably at day-break>is to go to Sille^ or prayer. 
This they perform with great apparent solemnity.—*. 
They begfn this worship by pulling off what few cam* 
eUskin slippers are among them ; then kneeling to^ 
the earthy rubbing sand upon their hands, arms and 
faces, a number of times. In whatever attitude, du» 
ring this duty, whether standing, sitting, or kneeling, 
their faces are always turned to the east. Thecere^ 
mony of rubbing their hands, arms' and faces, with 
sand, is a symbol of ablution, or cleansing, as they 
have no water to perform tb is vrith. After this is done 
they stand up very erect, facing to the east; each re- 
peating exclamations or orisons, in a manner so very 
peculiar, that it is almost impossible for a foreigner to 
spelif the Words. made use of, however familiar he may 
become with the pronunciation of them. It is equally . 
difficult to obtain from them the precise meaning of 
the words used$ as there is a kind of peculiar mystery 
in their language, as well as a peculiar sdemnity in^ 
their deportment^ wheii worshipping. For niheteen 
months I was in the habit of witnessing the worship 
of the Arabs, in iam ilies a nd in larger bodies, general- 
ly four times in a day, and hearing the exclamationiS 
they made j and will attempt to enter down a fbw of 
their most frequently repeated expressions. Looking 
t(»waird« the east, they exciaim'^^ iStet^^ el la Uth^ Mf 



/ 
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Alldkl — Suda Mahommed Rah sool AlkthP They 
then throw their outspread hands forward, exclaim- 
ing ^ZioA Hooaldbar (*^ Great G6d.») They then 
kneel down upon the earth, and, supporting thehr bo- 
dies ^ith theip hands, kiss the earth ; and as they kiss 
it, exclaim again Allah Hooalnbar; then rising erect, 
I'epeat the same expressions. They now, with a low 
and solemn tone of voice, casting their eyes occasion- 
ally towards heaven, repeat over a prayer from one to 
two minutes in length. From having afterwards 
learned the meaning of many of the expressions made 
use of in these prayers, I feel fully authorized to say 
that tliey return thanks for the favors received ; for 
the food they eat 5 for tlie clothes they wepr. They 
most earnestly pray fof rain when the earth is dry j 
and for sufficient food for their camels. They pray 
for abundance of plunder, and that the}*^ may take nu- 
merous slaves. That the Great God would tiestroy 
their enemies and protect them 5 that he would keep 
their children alive, and bless all their possessmns.— 
In thecotiirse of these prayers, they frequently men'- 
tioned the name x^fMoolay Solimaitn. During the re* 
peti^on of this prayer, they stand perfectly erect.— 
After the conclusion of k, they agaki exdaim, loudly, 
AUah HeaaJcibar, and again kiss the earth, in the man- 
ner described, two or* three times, at each time re- 
peating Allah Hooakibar / They then sit down upon 
the earth and each repeats over to himself, probably 
some part of the Koran. During this, they hold in 
their hands, the most of them, a string of beads upon 
which they casJt their eyes as though offering to them 
tkQ most profound adoration* These beads tbey count 
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wety stopping as they (iome to some particular one. 
They sometimes wear them upon their arms, and fre- 
quently carry them in their hands as they are walk- 
ing or sitting. They close this ceremony by repeat- 
mg the words^ SuUe MtUla. 

This is a description of family worship. When a 
larger number are together, the w^orship is conducted 
by arranging themselves in a single line, one of the 
oldest stepping out in front, and being;, the only 
speaker* They, however, all repeat with him, Allah 
EoocMfOT^ and following his motions, bow to the earth 
and kiss it. When a family have closed their morn- 
ing worship> they proceed to suckle the young camels, 
the bag of the old one being always secured from 
tliem, by a kind of basket made of a species of grass 
found in some of the nortlwn parts of the deserts, 
vbich the womeri fasten over them. They then milk 
the remainder into a howl, which is but a trifle, and 
divide and drink it. The camels, unless they are to 
travel, are then sent off to feed upon the small shrubs 
or bushes already mentioned, being always in the 
«are of some one of the family^ My master remain- 
ed in his tent thraugh this day. Having obtained 
two pair of shoes, he gave one pair to me» they TbeiHg 
part of the plunder they took from the crew the day 
before. He restored to me *my trowsers, which his 
sisters the day before had torn from me, having cut 
them off at the knee, saying, all below the knee was 
Joonta — i. e. good for noth ing. He also gave me part 
of our boat sail, which his son fancied, and took from 
me, giving me a patched skin in exchange, whfclj, ti» 

ed in front, hangs over the back partof Ihe bodyj^^eii" 
F 
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vering it tocarly as low as Uie knee. Tlie family 
spent part of the day in examining their plutider, and 
I slept under the tent a considerable portion of it. I 
ate a little of my pork^ with the milk allowed me for 
my sopper> and nothing occurred until next morning* 
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Meeting with part of the prew-^preparcUions for a jour* 
ney—terU — -Jurniture — marirsaddler^femdte do. — "- 
loctding tent and Jvmiture — gaxeXle-^Mr, Williams 
and Barret — Christian and Mahommedanreligion-^ 
separation — mode of spinning and weaving^-^f ma- 
king a tent-'^f pitching it — scrupulous regard to wor- 
ship., . ^ 

On the 10th of September, 1815, at about>o'clock, 
A. M. my master took me with him, 'on foot, about 
five miles where we came to a number of tents. No 
one can judge of my surprise, when I saw €apt. Ri- 
ley, Clark, Burns, and I tliink Horace, sitting near 
one of the tents. Although the interview with my 
shipmates was wholly une?cpected |*::^aWiough it pro- 
duced the noost delightful feelings, they were mingled 
with the melancholy reflection, that it could foe but 
Ifaort, and probably would be the last. We spent 
nearly hsdf a day together ; and while we were in sad 
conference upon the sutrject of our fate, the Arabs, 
about twenty In number, were holding a council.— 
These they frequently hold, but in a very confused 
and irregular manner^ having no one in particalar ta 



preside over their deliberations. Not at that time 
icaowing any of their language, I could not telly from 
that or from any signs, what was the subject under 
consultation ; but I judged it was relative to the mode 
of disposing of us, their leaves, as €apt. Riley was tel- 
ling them, by counting stones, how many dollars he 
would give for our ransom, if we could be carried to 
Morocco, or, as the Arabs call that country, Marocksfu 
Capt. Riley seemed to feel some hopes that we might 
yet get released, and advised us all to keep up good 
spirits. I took a painful leave of them, and, at about 
3 P. M. returned with my master to his tent. I was 
sent to gather wood for the night. The family built 
a fire, and cooked some of the dan^aged rice which 
was brought^from the boat, by heated stones. T|iis 
they did by putting a small quantity of rice, mixed 
with water, into a bowl^ then throwing in the hot 
stones and covering it over, it became a kind of pudr 
diag, which they divided among themselves, leaving 
what little adhered to the stones for my share, which 
I was obliged to scrape from them with my teeth.— 
This, with a little piece of I^n, salt pork, whjch was 
cooked by the enibei&bfifil^' mixed with sand, a little 
water, and^ip^|M|^clock, a few drops of milk, ma^e 
up my sv^^tf' 

On the nth, for tlie fu:st time, I witnessed the man- 
ner in which the Arabs prepare for a journey. It 
may here be remarked, that they ^ave no particular 
places appropriated to particular individuals. — 
They pitch their tents in any unoccupied place ; 
and when they strike them, they leave the plaoife 
of their temporary abode, to the next occuparti . 
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They begin, by taking all their furniture, from, the 
inside of the tent, which consists of two or Ihree wood- 
en bowls (geddacks) which they procure from the 
Moors $ about the same number of water-goat skins, 
(gilldbar) and a small milk goat skin, (s^cow) both of 
which have been before described ; a small axe, (gad' 
do) — a tent knife, made perhaps of an iron hoop, (se^ 
Jceen) — a sleeping mat for the family, (lassaia) — a 
patch-work skin (farrowa) to cover them, and some* 
times a few spinning implements, with which they 
spin camePs'hair. They all have a kind of female 
saddle of which no idea can be formed by an Ameri- 
can without a description ; and it i^ almost impossible 
to give an accurate idea of it by the most minute des- 
cription. It is made by two crotches, not unlike the 
forward part of our- saddle tree§. One of these set- 
tles on to the back bone of the camel, forward of the 
hump, and the other back of it. From these, are ex* 
tended two poles about four feet in length, and near 
the ends they are made fast to the two crotches which 
are padded inside to prevent them chaffing the cameFs 
back. Upon the top of these two poles, is placed' a 
camel's hide, the outer edge of which is sewed to a rim 
rising about eight inches above the poles, making a 
;sort of obloug basket, about three feet ki length, and 
two in width, placed crosswise upon the back of the 
camel, and made faj^t to the poles. A ghrtli is made 
fast to each of these poles either by buckles, which 
they can seldom procure, or a knot, passing under the 
belly of the camel. Another girth or rope passes 
from the hinder part under the tail of the camel, some- 
what like our cruppers. Another one extends from 
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the forward part around the breast of the beast, 
somewhat in the manner of our breast girths. From 
each corner of this basket is raised a pole, meeting 
in the center of it, and made fast at the top, over which 
they throw a blanket, a skin, a piece of sail, or what- 
ever they have suitable for this purpose, to preserve 
their bodies from the rays of the burning sun. Into 
these, the mother generally places herself in the cen- 
ter, having a child on each side to keep this saddle ' 
properly balanced. They also have a saddle which 
is placed upon the forward part of the hump for the 
owner, or a man to ride upon. This has a saddle-tree 
ibrward, which is padded inside, and goes on to the 
camei^s shoulder bones, very near the neck, rising 
eight inches above the seat, which is circular, hollow- 
ed in the middle, and from the outer edge a piece of 
raw camePs hide is drawn over it. Around the whole 
of this circular seat, excepting where it is made fast to 
the tree, a small thick pad is fastened, a siud extend- 
^g from .each side of the circle, and resting upon the 
pad to support it* - This saddle is made fast by a girth 
passing just back of the fore legs* The rider seats 
himself, and crosses his legs upon the descending 
part of the camel's neck. This is a description of 
the saddles generally in use, although others vary hi 
some trifling respect. They now strike their ten(, 
and take therefrom all its long and short poles. These, 
^ith all the rest of the articles described, excepting 
the saddles, water and milk skins, they roll up in the 
tent, by putting part in one end of it, which is fold- 
ed up in shape of a piece of cloth of diflerent lengths* 
They xoH up each end of the tent, each having a long 

Fa 
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tent poll in it, together with other articles, so divided 
as to make a balance. These poles are lashed togeth* 
er fore-and'^ft upon the top of the camel, resting up- 
on the centre of the bump« This is m^de fast to the 
animal by a rope extending over the top of it and 
around the body. Another rope, passes from it under 
the tail, and another around the breast. All this pre- 
paration is made in half an hour, and often in less 
time. The tent and its contents are generally put 

- upon a camel that is driven, although he is sometimes 
ridden « , 

We started this day at sun two hours high. I shall 
hereafter be less particular in stating the hour of the 
day upon which any event took place, unless it is a 
very interesting one. Indeed, time was of but little 
consequence to me, as I had nothing to interest me 
but the peculiar habits, manners, and customs of the 
Arabs, the immense deserts through which I was pass- 
ing in almost every direction, and the distresses I 
there endure^* 

"This day we travelled moderately, alternately on 
foot, and mounted on camels. As we came to spots 
where bushes were thinly scattered, the camels were 
permitted to feed,, as is generally the casCf In the 
course of the day we saw great numbers of animals 
which the natives called Gazelle. Their app^earance 
was very, similar to that of a deer, although they 

• 'Were of a smaller size. They were extremely gaunt 
and had long legs. Although they leaped and skip- 
ped about with great activity, they manifested but 
Jittle fear upon our approach 5 and continued to 
browse at a i^hort distance from us. I have seen them 
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frequently upon diflfesent parts of the Zahara desert ^ 
but I never saw the natives take any of them, altho' 
I have often seen tlieir skins, and was at this time 
wearing part of one. I afterwards learned from the 
Datives, that they were taken at a particular season 
of the year, probably on account of their condition 
as to flesh and hair, the latter of which is exceeding- 
ly beautiful ; surpassing, in this respect, any animal 
I ever saw in America. We halted, towards night, 
amidst a small fiat of bushes, more flourishing than 
any I had before seen, in sight of a number of tents* 
It is not generally the custom, when on a journey, 
to pitch tents very near to each other, as each party 
requires a considerable adjoining ground to feed their 
camels upon during the night. I reckon we travelled 
about twenty miles this day, and, as 1 judged from the 
sun, in a S. £. direction. After pitching our tent, 
I was sent, as usual, to gather fuel for the night, then 
to the nearest tent to get fire, as this would save»the 
trouble of striking one. In this tent I saw Mr. Wil- 
liams and Barrett, who were stolen as before men* 
tioned. Their legal master bad regained them, prob- 
ably, after a severe contest, as a slave is the last piece 
of property an Arab will relinquish 5 indeed, they 
are the only property except' their camels, that is 
worth a contest. From what I could learn Relative 
to their traffic, they would estimate a healthy slave, 
at the value of ten full grown camels } although as 
they approach near to a market for slaves, they rise 
in value. . 

These miserable ship-mates were almost entirely 
naked. The skin upon their backs was very much 
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blistered. They informed me that they had sufered 
very severely from rapid traveliingi aud from want 
of food J they stilly however^ had a small quantity of 
pork which their master, in company with mine, had 
gotten from the boat, and which neiUier dared to eat. 
Like me, they derived some benefit from the religious 
tenets of their master ; and 1 think we might all say, 
without incurring the vengeance of Mahommed, their 
phrophet,that this was the only benefit we ever derived 
from the faith of a mussulman. It is almost impossible 
in this place, to avoid remarking upon the different 
effect that the two systems introduced into our world 
by our divine Redeemer, and the impostor Mahonv- 
med, has upon the professors of these different sys^ 
tems. The religion introduced by the one teaches 
-<^ Peace on earth, and good y/ili to men. To do to 
others as you would have others do to you." It teach* 
es men ta-check the operations of passion, and de- 
praved nature, and to become pure in heart. That 
of the other promises the full gratification of every 
propensity. His paradise is a region of gluttony, 
4runkenness, and debauchery. The one teaches men 
to love their enemies — the other to destroy them. 
The one teaches us to ^< feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked," — the other, to tear from the unfortunate 
being in their power, the last piece of raiment that 
guards htm from the inclemency of the seasons, and 
to see, with perfect indifference, the famished slave 
die 4it their feet, when th^y become unfit for market. 
I could spend but few minutes, and have but few 
words with my unfortunate friends. I hastened to my 
m^aster^s tent--built a fire-<x)oked a /small slice of 
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my pork) and^ at the usual time^ had my icanty por^ 
tion of milk and water ; and, in a corner of my majh 
ter's tent) upon the sand, slept tiH day-light. 

September 12th.*-This day we. started early, and 
continued south easterly. I sometimes rode behind 
my master, by securing myself, as well as I could, by 
means of my skin and rope, upon the bump of the 
camel. We halted a few minutes in the middle of the 
day, took a little milk and water, and the camels 
browsed upon the bushes. At about sun set we stop- 
ped for the night, having travelled, as I concluded^ 
about fifty miles. Knowing the service I should be 
compelled to perform, I voluntarily set myself about 
it; procured afire, fuel for it, assisted in unloading 
the camels, pitching the tent, &:c. As it was in vain 
to resist the power of the unfeeling wretches, into 
whose hands fate had thrown me, I endeavored toxoid 
ciljate their favor, by performing, with apparent cheei^ 
fulness, all the irksome dtities of a slave. 

13lh. — This was a day of but little travel and con- 
siderable rest ; having slopped and pitched the tent 
about noon. An Arab's tent, folded up as before des- 
cribed, containing almost all the moveable estate of 
its owner, is taken from the camel — separated from 
its contents, and pitched, ready to receive the furni- 
ture and the family, in fifteen minutes. The cloth, 
of which the tent is made, is wove of camel's hair, 
sheared from the hump and sides of this animal 
Their mode of spinning this hair, which they prepare 
for doing by whipping it in the same manner Ameri- 
cans do oakura, is the most simple. Theyliave no 
implement with which they twist this or any thing 
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else ; seeming to have not tbe least idea of a w&eel iai 
fiicilitate motion. They hold a quantity of this hair 
in one hand, and with a spindle m the otheri com- 
mence the operation* The spindle is nothing more 
than a snlall stick made sharp at one end, and about 
eight inclies in length. This they make fast to the 
hair, and with tbe thumb and finger begin to twist. 
After ^drawing the thread to the length of the ann^ 
they let the spindle hang down, and by having aflxed 
to the lower end a considerable weight, and giving it a 
twist with the thumb and finger, the weight bek>w will 
turn the spindle sufficiently to twist a thread about 
three fiset long. The thread is then wound round the 
lower end of the spindle, and Jn the same way they 
continue to draw out and wind up, thread after thread, 
until the spindle is filled, which they then wind off 
upon a ball. When they have made two balls, per* 
baps of the size of a twenty-four pound cannon shot, 
they^twist two threads into one, in the above manner, 
after having wound them into a single-bail. In. this 
tedious and slow process they manufacture all their 
yarn for tent cloth. When they get a sufficient quan- 
tity of yarn to make one tent cloth, which is longer 
or shorter, according to the size of the tent they in^ 
tend to make, they pw>ceed to weave it. They make 
the cloth about three quarters of a yard wide ; and 
when they are prepared to weave, they must hah k)ng 
enough to weave the cloth through, as they have no 
other loom than that wliich is made by driving into 
the earth a number of pegs at each end of the web, 
equal to half the number of threads they put into the 
warp. Then by turning the yarn around each of those 
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pegs at each end, and drawing it very tight^ the warji 
is prepared to receive the filling. They have no idea 
of a reed, a harness, or a shuttle. They have a piece 
of hard wood^^ahout three £&et in length, about three 
inches in width, and about half an inch thick. This 
has a handle at of|p end, and is inatA pointed at the 
other, resembling a wooden sword. With the point of 
thi^nstrument, they separate the theads of the warp, 
having half upon the upper side, and half upon the 
under side of it. Then, by turning it up edge-wise, 
they make a space sufficiently large to pass through 
the filling, which is always done with the hand, either 
from a ball, or from a stick, upon which they some- 
times wind it. After passing through a thread, it is 
beat up, by taking hold of each end of tin's wooden 
instrument, and pulling it up two or three times with 
as much force as a female can conveniently exercise. 
I have been thus particular in describing the mode of 
spinning and weaving, among the Arabs, te shew how 
stupidly ignorant this barbarous race of beings are, 
of the most simple arts of civilized life. The mode 
described" is that, in universal practice irmong the 
wandering Arabs ; although at Wadinoon a mode 
somewhat diferent is adopted. 

To make a tent for a family, the natives generally 
sew together from eight to twelve of the pieces of 
cloth manufactured as has been described. They 
are from twenty to thirty feet in length, and from 
eighteen to twenty-five feet in width. In the centre 
of this tent-cloth, upon the inside, is sewed on a kind of 
socket, composed of the thrums of the camelVhair- 
yam. When they pitch a tent, they insert into this 
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socket^ an obloDg blocks rounded upon the lop^ and 
in the under side of which is made two mortises. 
To each tent, are two Jong poles of about twelve feet 
in Jiengtb, and two short poles of four feet. Upon 
each corner, is a loop made tii iron^ wood, or rope, 
and strongly falteoed to the tent^ cloth ; and upon 
eacli side and end two ; making twelve in the whole. 
To each of these loops is fastened a tent-peg, about 
one foot in length, with a raw canielVhide-rope, six 
or eight feet long. The first thing done in pitching 
a tent, is to spread the cloth flat upon the ground \ 
then driving mto the earth the twelve pegs. For this 
purpose, an Arab always carries with him- a smooth 
round stone, lest he should come to k place where 
none could be found. In driving the pegs, the cloth 
IS sufficiently slackened, to give it a proper height 
witl^the long poles ; and constant practice almost in- 
variably enabl.es them to make a proper allowance 
for this. The next thing done, is to insert the upper 
end of tlie long poles, into tlie mortises in the central 
block. These poles stand one on each side of the 
tent. Af teft the upper end is inserted, a sufficient num- 
ber of women (for the men are but spectators) are 
placed at the lower end of each pole j and raising 
them at the same time, they place the end, which is 
sharpened, into the earth 5 leaving them about eight 
feet apart at the bottom. This braces the tent, and 
prevents the wind from blowing it down.- If this does 
not make the cloth sufiiciently tight, it is made so 
by means of the ropes fastened to the loops and the 
pegs. This leaves the tent cloth about two feet 
Above the ground. The entrance into the tent i.^ 



made by tlte two short poles, being entered into the 
two side loopsy and standing perpendicularly. This 
entranee is about four feet high, and is always oppo- 
site to the wind ; for if the wind shifts before the tent 
is struck, these poles are shifted to the opposite side. 
The space between the bottom of the tent cloth, and 
the earth, is generally closed upon the back-side and 
the ends, by means of spare cloths which are fasten- 
ed to the tent cloth, with iron or wooden pins, and to 
the earth, by laying stones or any other heavy sub- 
stance upon the edge of them. This preserves the 
people within the tent from the chilly easterly wind, 
which generally blows through the night season. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of this day, I remained an idle and 
uninterested spectator of the stupid conduct, and ^ 
beastly manners of the wretches with whoi^n I was 
compelled to associate. But by thijr time I had learn- 
ed that it was my best policy to 4(onform to thieir 
whims, affect a cheerfulness which I could not feel, 
and submit to my fate without murmuring. Notwith- 
standing tjieir disregard for every thing belonging to^ 
humanity, they were invariably punctual Jn worship- 
ping ^' something whom they call GocL^^ Threg or four 
times every day, let their engagements be what they 
might; let their violations' of common justice be ev-. 
er so enonnous 5 they suddenly prostrate themselves 
upon the earth, exclaiming " Sheda el la laky Hi Al- 
lah — Sheda Mahommed^ Rahsool Allah — Allah HooaJci- 
harr — concluding with some part of the Koran, and, 
with the most solemn appearance and manner, ex- 
claiming ^ SuUe MullaJ^ Happy may the wretched 
G 
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^ave think himself, who, the next moment after this 
ceremony is ended, can feel isafe from a stroke of the 
scimitar, the spear, or the club* 



CHAP. vni. 

Tainjul travelling — salutations — Mr. WiUiatn^ sititd" 
tion — Barrett — rocks — Africans enslave each other — 

a wandering maU Arah— female do. American 

pork — Mr. Savage — inUrview with him — a rarity* 

\ September 14th, 1815.— This was a day of rapid 
travelling, having started very early, and not having 
halted 'till about dark ; and I conclude we must have 
made as many as sixty miles. Our course was an 
easterly one, and no event of any consequence took 
place. I rode *€onsiderable part of the day behind 
my master. To do this with the more ease, I took 
from my back my skin to secure myself from the 
sharp back of the camel. But while this preserved 
my soul and legs from being woirn raw^ my back was 
exposed to the almost vertical rays of a torrid sun, and 
the skin began to peal from my back from being blis- 
tered and parched. Judging from the course we had 
travelled from the place where I was captured, I con- 
' cliide we must now have reached the 21st deg. N. Lati- 
tude, the body of a tent, a camel, and a man, making 
but a very little shade, and that to the south, es it was 
xiow near the autumnal equinox. This night our tent 
was not pitched, being unloaded, but not unfolded.-— 
At the tijpae of stopping, I discovered a number of 
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lights^ from diffeFent tents. I learned from one of my 
master's sisters^ whose name I had now found out was 
Muchwoolaf that Mr.^illiains and Barrett were in one 
of these tents* How she knew this I cannot tell ; but 
this I know, that ilie different parties of Arabs gea« 
eraliy know the situation ef each otlier, and the slaves 
they have in then: possession. She accompanied me 
to the tent .^ and on the way; said some things to me 
vfhicfa I could not then understand. I found my ship- 
jnates near a large fire in front of a 4ent9 it being 
pitched in a place where there were large dry thorn 
bushes. They were cooking some pork. Upon our 
sliaking hands, the natives noticed it very particular- 
ly, laughing and sneering at our mode of salutation, 
at the same time going through their own mode^ which 
is, by placing the inside of the open hands together, 
then bring! Dg it to the lips, touching them, and drop- 
ping the hand. I think I shall a)||iys prefer the 
mode handed down to us from pur brave Saxon an^ 
cestors, of clasping and squeezing the band of afriend 
whom I love. 

Mr. Williams was considerably emaciated ; his bo- 
dy much bhstered and parched by the sun, and his,a^ 
well as the rest of our legs and feet, were much swol- 
len, occasioned by the heat of the sun, and the irrita* 
lion by thumping upon tl>e almost bear bones of the 
camel. I can hardly, at this time, suppress the an- 
guish I feel in remembering this, which wa| the last 
interview I ever had with this wostliy man and good 
seaman. He had lost his fortitude by his misery 5 and 
despaired of life. He mentioned, his family in the 
most affectionate manner; andcontinued to converse 
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upon this fnteresfing ilttbject, until oveFwhelming grief 
forbade farther utterance. Although this was the last 
time I saw Mr. Williams^ I learned some time after, 
by Barrett, whom I saw at a fish place near Cape 
Mirik, that he had regained his health and flesh; 
was living better ; had a very good man for a mas- 
ter, who was also his (Barrett's) master ; and I con- 
sole myself, and I think bis friends m^^ ^Iso console 
themselves with the hope, that he may once more jsee 
his native country, and be blessed with &e society of 
his friends. 

As to Barrett, he was at this time apparently les$ 
miserable than Mr. WilliMns. I took some fire from 
this tent, and returned to my master's- My pork still 
held oat, ^s my Mahometan master would permit me 
to eat but little of it at a time ; and, thanks to hi^ 
Mussulman faith, would eat none himself 

On the 15t|g||ftd 16th we prosecuted our journey at 
a moderate rate. The general view of this part of 
the Zahara desc^rt is a boundless plain terminated by 
the horizon, although in travelling over it, the travel- 
ler meets with gently rising sand hills, and shallow val- 
)i€s. Sometimes he sees a ro6k from which large pie- 
cos hav^ fallen, in a very irregular shape, theVe seem- 
ing to be no seams or grain A.o this stone like most 
of the large bodies of rocks in New-England. These 

"rocks are njiestly covered with a whitis^ moss, similar 
to what is frequently seen upon the rocks in the Dis- 
trict of Maine. This ^ is sometimes eat by camels 
when nothing else can be found. We occasionally 

^ met with clusters of tents, and some standing singly. 
Muny of the Arabs bavemuskets, for which they hav9 
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tlie liighest admiration ; seeming to esteem them next 
totheir boly beads. The one tliey think will secure 
to them the favor of their prophet^ and with the other 
they hope to procure or intimidate slaves, as they fre^ 
quently took deliberate aim at my breast, which I as 
often laid open, telling them to fire ; being then« aU 
most indifierent, whether I was laid dead opon the de^ 
sert, food for wild beasts, or compelled to traverse 
with men as wild and as ferocious as the tigers or leop« 
ards that prowl over them also. They often put these 
muskets into my hands, asking me whether they were 
Fransakov In^lisis. I sometimes saw valuable dou- 
ble-barrelled muskets, which they probably either pro- 
cured frotp the European settlement upon the Senegal, 
or took from a black slave, which perhaps he obtained 
in exchange for one of his countrymen. These Afri* 
cans, of every name and feature and complexion, 
take delight in enslaving each othed|f|and although 
the slave trade, carriAl on by Christian merchants, 
on the coast of Africa, excites the just indignation of 
the Christian world, yet it can liardly be expected 
that an American, who has for months and years 
been enslaved by them, can feel so much compassion 
towards a slave heve as those .do, who have always en- 
joyed the blessings of.humanky and liberty* 

A description of tlie male wandering Arabs is : 
they are sixjlfeet in height generally^ remarkably 
straight ; large^boned ; have very black, penetrating 
eyes; black hair, until age makes it grey, but of dif- 
ferent qualities; some being soft and straight, and 
some coarse and bushy. They have high cheelc • 

tones 9 noses that incline more to the Aquilide .than 
G 2 
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Roman ; tbin lips ; beautiful white teetb, and very 
regular; thick, black beards when in middle life, 
which hang down to the breast, increasing in length 
as they advance in years, which then become almost 
entirely white. When old, and some of them must 
be very aged, they have a gravity and solemnity of 
appearance which is seldom seen in Americans. 
The featuipes of the men, unless when distorted by 
anger, or the prospect of plunder, are regular, and 
often display some marks that would induce a stran- 
ger to think that they belonged to the human family. 
I would gladly omit a description of the female 
wandering Arabs; but it will leave a chasm in the 
description of the natural curiosities of this country. 
They are somewhat higher in stature than the Ameri- 
can women, and, like the Arab men, remarkably 
straight when young. Their cheek bonies are high ; 
. their eyes an^pkir similar to the men. Their teeth 
are also white ; but the two'l^e-teeth often turn out 
of the mouth like a tush. They endeavour to make 
them project as far as possible, to furnish a resting 
place for the upper lip 5 and they constantly stand, 
like two faithful centinels, to protect it from sCn as- 
sault from the under one. They generally carry tlieir 
young upon their backs; and their breasts, from con- 
stant exposure, and having no stay« to support them, 
become relaxed, and hang down to iich a length, 
that they ca^irfurnish the child upon their backs witb 
food from these accommodating reservoirs, by thrust* 
ing them under their arms ; the child, at the fiame 
time» hangs quartering upon the mother's back, and 
grabls )theoi9 one at^ time; to dmw therefrom tlie food 
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tbejr furnish it Among the young women, however^ 
are many of very regular and interesting features. 
They generally have very longhair, which they braid 
behindi and turn up to the back part of the head, and 
confine with a kind of hoop placed upon the crown of 
the head, giving the back part of the head an eleva- 
tion considerably above the forehead. Upon the fore- 
head and temples are a number of small braids of 
hair, to which is fastened a great variety of the most 
beautiful shells; and sometimes large rings, made of 
white stone. Over the whole of this apparatus is 
thrown a piece of blue cotton cloth, as a turban, con- 
cealing the whole he^d and face, excepting the fore* 
head, the eyes, cheek bones, and nose ; the variety 
of shells hanging around the edge of it. Tl).ey also or- 
nament their wrists and ancles, with strings of black 
beads^ and sometimes of small shells. Their cover- 
ing IS generally a single blanket or il||n of different 
lengths, and put on in different ways, depending upou 
the wealth, the whim, or the necessity of the wearer. 

During these two days we were penetrating easter- 
ly into the interior. The reflection, that I was de- 
parting farther and farther from every trace of civili- 
zation, imparted feelings of the most gloomy kind. 
We, however, travelled moderately ; advancing, per- 
haps, not more than sixty miles. I saw none of my 
ship-mates, nor any other unfortunate slave. 

September 17th. — We continued to travel in an 
easterly direction. I was reminded of my native land, 
and of the abundance of her blessings, by occasional- 
ly partaking of a little slice of pork which was there 
prodt«ce4» It was n real comfort^ notwithntwdipg il 
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compelled me to draw a most disheartening parallel 
between my former situation^ and tlie dismal pros- 
pects that then surrounded mer^ My master's water 
began to grow short y and although I was parched 
without by the burning sun^ and within by dreadful 
thirsty I cduld not^ by the most humble and urgent en- 
treatiesy, move the obdurate heart of my master to af^ 
ford me a drop. Amidst the most melancholy reflec- 
tions; I recognized Mr. Savage in co^ipany with two 
Arabs. This was the first time I had seen him since 
the cx>mmencement of our slavery. When I first saw 
bim, he was in my rear. I slackened my walk^ and 
lie overtook me. My master's camels were travelling 
at a quick rate, which shortened my iiiterview with 
binu He said he had neither seen or ate any food 
but milk and water^ and that in very small quantitiesj^ 
since we first were separated. I lamented that I had 
i^ot the small imiains of my pork to divide with him, 
my master never sufifering. me to carry it myself. I 
hastened with all my power to overtake the camels. 
The country had become more barren and sandy^ 
and ^e heat of the sun increased. We at length 
found a few thorn busheSi which is the only tavern 
an Arab ever finds^ and we put up, 

18th. — Having found this place of refreshment, my 
master and his retinue were determined, I suppose^ 
to ecu U out before he quitted f and during the whole 
of this day, we laid by. 

19th-^For the four past nights, we had not pitcfa-^ 
ed the tent; and sleeping upon the land in the open 
air, I found myself every morning moistened with Ifae 
heavy dew$,aQd almosi stlflened by the chilly air^ 
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It can easily be imagined what would be the sensa- 
tions of a person, who, for a number of days, had 
been exposed to a scalding sun, and blistered with its 
rays ; deprived almost wholly of food and water ; 
hunger gnawing him within, and the heated sand ir« 
ritating his blistered body, and the dews and cold 
chills operating upon him at the same time. \7e 
started early this morning at a moderate rate, and 
continued in an eastern course. At about 1 1 o'clock^ 
we came to ascending ground ;* and the camels were 
halted while my master, having been joined by somf 
other n-pives, went forward to make discoveries. The 
camels browsed ; the women laid down to enjoy the . 
sand beneath, and the sun above, and I wandered off 
to a small bush to enjoy a little shade, and, what my . 
debilitated and fatigued body greatly needed, a little 
rest. I fell into a kind of broken slumber and contin- 
ued here, ^^ twixt wake and sleep,'' unf^ my master r€h 
turned. I then discovered, to my very great joy, 
that they had unloaded the camels, and seemed to be 
making preparations to pitch the tent.N I saw a 
number of other tents at no great distance, and again 
fell into, a isljigpu I slept till the middle of the after- 
noon, and was then awakened ; not by the hoarse and 
menacing voice of a barbarian, but by the mild, and 
cheering accents of a friend. It was Mr. Savage. 
To see him once more was a consolation that made 
me, for a moment, forget my misery ; it was doubly 
consolatory to see my friend not wholly destitute of 
resolution. He said he was in a state of absolute 
starvation ; and bestowed a string of y^e most bittev 
curses up<m the inhuman wretches who were starving 



bim to a skeleton. We •went to seek sometbiitg from 
our mother earthy and found a lew snails, wliich Mn 
Savage took. Notwithstanding we had the most vin- 
dictive feelings towards our tormentors, we retired to 
our «hade ; and after bewailing our hard fate, remem- 
bered that we had a Father in heaven, to whom we 
addressed a short prayer, and separated . I gather- 
ed wood for the night ; the tent was pitched, and my 
inaster allowed me a little of my pork, a small quan- 
tity of water, and aJIss quantity of milk for my 3up- 
per. 

20th. — This was a day of repose. Aft(^T. having 
performed the usual ceremony of worshipping, which, 
as I have before stated, is always the first service of 
the day, whether on a journey or at rest, my master 
went off, as usual, about the desert or to the neighbor- 
ing tents. The camels were sent off to feed, which 
were always wa^tched by the children, this service ne- 
ver having yet been enjoined upon me. Wiieai the 
natives are stationary, the men are constantly visit- 
ing each other at their tents, and sometimes are as- 
sembled in considerable numbers around them. 

It ought to be remarked that the wandering Arabs 
consist of many distinct tribes, and not of one gener- 
al one, as is by some supposed. The tribe to which 
my first master belonged is called Wiled Lebdesse- 
BAH. From what I afterwards learned, when in pos- 
session of other tribes, 1 found that this was consid- 
ered by all, as the poorest, most ferocious, and con- 
temptible of the whole. They wander farther over 
the deserts, and have the most uncertain and casual 
subj^Menci?. This accounts^ in some degree, fox the 
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total want of method or object which is perceptible 
among them. They- wander from day to day, seem* 
ing neither to know where they are going, nor what 
they are goi«g; for. When assembled together, as 
mentioned, they jabber together in confusion, for 
a while, and then for a white, gaze at each 6|her with 
unmeaning vacancy* The women at the same time 
saunter in and around their tents, with but little em« 
ploy, aUliough all the labour that is done, is done by 
them.' While our brutal masters were thus employed, 
Mr. Savage and I, their wretched slaves, again met, 
atthe tent of his master. I found him alone, ponder- 
ing upon his fate. Upon my approaching him, he 
seemed to affect a degree of cheerfuhiess. We 
thought it no gceat crime to steal a little water from 
a goat skin, as yifi were nearly choaked. After this, 
Mr. Savage recollected that early in the morning a 
wen or sore had been cut out of one of his master's 
camels ; and we concluded to cook and eat this ex- 
cressence that was taken from a beast, which itself is 
not more palatable than our horses. It lay upon 
tlie sand in two pieces, and upon taking it up, it ap- 
peared not unlike a shadispawn, aqd like that, was 
very tender. A little fire remained, mixed with sand, 
into which we put our delicious morsel, and before we 
had half roasted it, we saw Mr. Savage's mistress ap- 
proaching, and ate it down, almost at a mouthful, 
knowing that this was the only method we could take 
to secure it from being taken from us. I spent a con- 
siderable part of the day with my friend, and towards 
evening returned to my master's tent. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Origin oj wanderiing ArahS'^vegtitiMes on the desert of 
ZakaraT^loomy prospect — roots — snails — vxiter olh 
tcuned — submission tofaUr-^^last meeting and last tV 
tervieu) taith Capt* Riley ^ Mr. Savage^ t^lari^ Bums, 
and Horac&^situation upon the desert — valley-^meet' 
ing with Porter* 

From reading most of the productions of travellers^ 
and all the narratives and joornals of slaves^ readers 
have their indignation excited to the highest pitch 
against the degraded race of beings among whom the 
author of this journal was so unfortunate as to be en- 
slaved. Before we conclude^ however, to exclude 
them f(om the human family; before we denounce 
them as unworthy of the least consideration, as a part 
of human beings ; the candid enquirer after truth will 
endeavour to trace their origin. He will try to learn 
what has been their course of life; what kind of go- 
vernmeni they have lived u^er, and what advanta- 
ges they have enjoyed. . It cannot be done in this ht- 
tle xplume, which professes to tell what they are, and 
not what ^ey have been. It may be briefly remark- 
ed, however, that a general sentiment prevails among 
historians, that the Arabs are the descendants of Ish- 
mael. In recurring to an authority which will not be 
doubted, we find that Ishmael was the son of Hagar, 
the handmaid of Sarai, Abram's wife ; that Hagar 
Mras au Egyptian; that aiSbough Sarai, being child- 



less faerisdfi consented tliat Abram shduld go in unto 
flagar^ yet, when she found that Hagar had conceiv- 
ed, ber wrath was kindled. << And when Sarai dealt 
ktrdhf iBtth hery she fitd from her faiuP (Gen. xvi. 
eh.) ^ Andtheixngelofthe tjord said unto her. Behold, 
thou art with dhild, and shaU hear a son^ and shalt call 
his name Ishmad, because the Lord hath heard thy afflic- 
tion.' And hi will be a wild man ; his hand will he 
against every manj and every man^s hand against him^ 
Sfc^ In chap. xxv. 0f G|^n. we find it thus record* 
ed : — ^ And these are the names of the sons of Ishmael^ 
by their names, according to their generoHons : The 
first bom of dshmael, Neb^oth, and Kedar, and Adbeel, 
and Mibsam, and Mishma, and Dumdk, and M€usay 
Hadary and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, and 
tedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, and these are 
fheir names, by ^ir towns, and by their castles ; twelve 
princes, according to their nations, * And these are the 
years of the life of Ishrhael an hundred and thirty and 
seven years,^ 

Thus it appers, that these miserable creatures Owe 
their origin to a despised mother. That she herself 
was a wanderer^ and Mka son << a wild man." The 
common chronology makes this tribe (or the descend^ 
ants of Ishmael) 3995 years of age ; and the best 
historical authorities^ called Profkne History, in dis« 
tinction from Sacred History, have alwa^^s represent* 
ed them as a despised, abused, degraded, and wan- 
dering race. They are now called wandering Arabs ; 
and from many of their religious rites^ they seem to 
have"^ blended together some of "the law that came 
by Mo8«s,'' with many of thec^remotlie«i|5tro4uC(?d 
H 
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by Maboinmed. They circumcise their young ac- 
cording to the first — they worship the prophet acxsord- 
ing to the last. J'heir hands are literatly against-etenf 
mem J and every. jnan's hand against them — to this day* 

It is with " trembling solicitude/' that the autlior 
of this journal has attempted, very briefly, to trace 
the origin of a race of beings, whose existence and 
modes of life, excite the wonder of au enquiring 
world. It was not done so much to impart informa- 
tion, a& to excite enquiry. It was with the same view 
he attempted to give a brief historical account of 
Africa. To give a gloomy, monot(mous diary of hu- 
man sufferings would "pall upon the senses f^ IiehaSi 
therefore, endeavored to blei>d with it such accounts 
of this quarter of the globe, as he thought tended to 
illustrate the subject of his journal. 

It was now the 21st September. We had no pos- 
sible means to determine in whet latitude we were 
situated ; but the sun was to the northward of us, 
and of course, what little shadow any object fM^/ 
it was cast to the south. The heat was excessive, 
and I could almost have envied the natives a taf^y 
skin, that was made to end|g|kit. To me it was dfs- 
tressing in the extreme. Although some of tbei» 
seemed to pi^ me for the blist«!pred and parched skift 
that slightly adhered tQ my fleshy' yet tbeir pity wasr 
mingled \^ith contempt thilt Inglesk cquM bear no 
more. ^ They glory in bearing every thing — hunger 
— tliirst — ^iatigue, and every privation, and pronounce 
that beiiig foofUa, or good for nothing, who cannot 
endure with them. My master's water was nearly 
expended, and in the morning of this day,, prepara* 
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tions were made to retrace the dismal desert over 
which we had before travelled. We started early, 
and travelled nearly in a northeast direction. The 
sun was my only compass by day, and the north star 
by night. We travelled rapidly through this day, 
and I watched, with tlie utmost care, to see if I could 
recognize any object I saw as ^e went out ; but I 
cottld not. At this time, almost all the parties were 
retaming toward a well, and we were frequeotly in 
sight of different tents, some near to us, and some at 
such a distanceji that the size of a camel seemed to 
be diminished to that of a small dog. It reminded 
roe of a fleet of merchantmen,' recently dispersed 
by a storm, and all endeavoring to make the same 
port. No singolar object presented itself, nor any 
event took place ttfkon'thii^y, worthy of description. 
On the 22d, travellel same course, and very rapid* 
Ty.' Our tents were this otght pitched. After I liad 
asipsted iii making the usual preparations for the 
night, I co<5ked my remaining piece of pork, and as 
I was just ^about to enjoy the last piece of food of 
American growth, I was overjoyed to see my master 
enter his tent with Mi^Savage. ^ My mistress cook- 
ed a littte rice, and handed it to me. Mr. Savage 
and I partook of this pork and rice together, by the 
consent of my master and mistiness. I muSt confess 
Iftlt a glow of gratitude to him for conducting my 
friend to his tent, and^to her, for enabling me to par- 
take of what we then deemed a rich repast. They 
familiarly called me Robbinsy and Mr. Savage they 
CAlled Arrone. It is always the first object of an Arab 
to learn the name of a stranger 5 and as they rarely 
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have but one name Uienfiselves> they lake either iht 
giveh or sirnaoie of a stranger^ as best suits their 
whim,. or tCeir organs of, speech. After learning the 
name^ they ask if he is bono-good, or fopntOj wlfich 
has already been explained. Mr. Savage retired to 
his mastec'^. tent, and I to my bed of sand. 

The next day, (28d) we prosecuted our journey, in 
company with eight or ten difiereut families, making 
a large party. Mr. Savage's masterJsore to the nortli- 
w^ard, and I was separated frotn liim. We travelled 
iast j our water being all expended,' |ind we had no 
ligiVid or food except tlie milk of the camel, and that 
belHg^A. very small quantity forjhe number qf the 
family, and my pork ^9€^^'I^Siii^^l^^^ ^ suffered very 
severely. Toward nigbtj^ie stop pjjita nd tbe womep< 
as is always tlie c^se]^^&ug1iifia||^a siutable place 
to piteh the teilt, and ^itcl^(|r At night my master 
entered theUent. I enqf ired' after Mr. Savage, anid 
he told vsf^ he' was but a Uttle way to the northward, 
and that I should see him again the next day. 

Upon this dc^y,.(24th) th^ camels haying fed but a 
little for two pr three days, and the family having eat 
nothfng but a veryHittle milfa|we rested after t^ratvel-- 
ling* a short distance. The camels browaf d upon 
bushes, and the children went in pursuit of a small 
root, sometimes found in the shallow vifllies. I also 
went in pursuit of the same myself^ and found a small 
quantity. This root resembles a small white onion^ 
and is about the sizd of a walnut. The stalk or stem 
of it is live or six inches lHgh,^growing generally in 
a single blade. There is but little nutriment in it. ^ I 
also found a vegetable that had the appearance of a 



shepherd-sprout, which I saw the riatWes eat,^aiid 
ventured to eat myself. It had a bitter t^ste. tor 
(wo hours I sought for these roots and sprout^ and 
ate all I found, which were but few ; but as 1 found 
any vegetable that ^as eatable in this ocean of burn- 
ing sand, I snatched at It with the utmost avidity, and 
devoured it with the keenest ^appetite. .The wen, 
daring this time, had gone ahead* I was ordere(! 
to drive the camefs together, and we proceeded r;i our 
journey^ until about noon 5 then rising a small hill, 
we discovered the men sealed in. a small vallev. 
They-raade the asual sign, of waving a blanket, for 
us to approach, with the camels, the tents, &c. loaded 
upon them. Upon our arrival, the camels were made 
to kneel, and were unloaded of every thing, except 
the necessary implements to procure water. TJic 
goat skins were made ready to contain water lor the 
family, and the skin basket, or watering tub, for the 
camels to driiik in. My master and his two sisters 
went off with the eamefs and thj^r accoutrements in 
search of a well, leaving me with the rest of the fam- 
ily. tnOw went forth a solitary wanderer, fami§h!tig . 
with hunger, parching with thirst, "^nd almost scorch- 
ing to powder with the dreadful heat'df the. si^rfi 
The camels were gone and no milk could be had un- 
til their returti 5 and the length of tim^Hli'ey would 
be absent* was unknown. Destth seemed to stare*me 
in the fhce 5 anddeatli^ too, in the very worst shfepe*' 
To fall in the field of battle — to be drowncfd in the 
ocean, or to die suddenly with a raging epid^iick; 
is not half so terrible to* the imagination, as that of 
alingering death by starvation. I Fpund a fe#root;s, 
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and devoured thetn^ and searching among the thorn 
bushes I once in a vhile discovered a snaii, which I 
could obtain in no way, but by tiirusting my naked 
^ms through them, and by this I was lacerated and 
torn from my shoulders to ray finger's ends. I brought 
my snails to the tent, cooked some of them for my 
supger/ which I was compelled to divide with my' 
mistress and the children, having neither milk nor 
water for themselves. 

On the 25th, I started, early in ihe morning, in 
pursuit of something to eat, being in af situation that 
would make me readily devour any thing. My thirst 
}ed w^ to pursue the tracks of the camels, as they had 
gone in pursuit of water. I found nothing. but a few 
of the roots mentioned,^ which the natives call tdloes, 
to satiate my hunger, and notMng but my own urine 
to quencl) my thirst. I wandered about until noon, 
fouiKTarfew snails, and returned, roasting and des- 
pairing to the tent. Toward night I discovered my 
master apprQiaq|[ing with the capels loaded with 
three goat skins of water, holding about eight gallons 
'each. The sight of camels, although the most 
odious and deformed looking beasts in nature, had^ 
by this 4iqpr, becotpe as cheering to my view as a 
sumptuous feast is to the eye of an' epicure ; and wd) 
they might ; for my very life itself d€|))ended upon 
them. To see them coming with milk injheir bags, 
and ^ water upon their backs, produced a tumultuous 
joy bordering upon delirium. On being unloaded, 
my bowl (for I was not aMowed to contaminate that 
of a Mussulman) . was filled with water, holding two 
quarts. S^bjj^Jifank off at a draught \f itbout ni^p- 
ping, and k§ffisX without breathing. I.bad two mo- 
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Uves for Ihis^ one to quench my thirst; the other to 
induce my master to give me more — my thirst was 
partially quenched, but no more water was to be had. 
I looked in vain among the Ishmaelitish daughters to 
find a tender liearted damsel, like Rebekah, who bade 
the servant of Abraham to drink) saying, <^ I will 
give thy camels drink also.'' 

I then proceeded to cook the few snails I had gath- 
ered in the gloomy morning that preceded this eve- 
ning. This I did by pouring them into tiie sand at 
the bottom of the fire-hole, after having scraped away 
the coals, tlien covering them with hdt sand, rfnd 
building a fire upon the top ; they were roasted in fif* 
teen miniites. These I eat after my master had ex- 
amined them, and fell asleep about sunset. I became 
very much distressed, probably from the roots, veget- 
ables, and snails I had been driven to live upon for 
some days past, and drinking too much water at once* 
My mistress, having warmed a little milk with heated 
stones, presented it to me, which I drank, and found 
much relief. It had now got to be ten o^clock at 
night, as I judged from the stars, when my master • 
palled me up, and asked me if I wished to go and see 
Arrom ? (Mr. Savage) I answered yes. Oe took me 
on to the camel, and started ofi* at a long trot to the 
nortnward. Being naked, excepting my shortened 
trowses, the cold air was very painful ; but as I kncv^ 
my master, if he was so inclined, could afford me no 
relief, I made no complaint. We rode till one o'- 
clock in the morning. The camel w$us then permit- 
ted to feed upon the diminutive shrubs^ and I to 
slecf( naked «pon the sand. After sleeping about tw<r 
liouf $9 1 wa^ again mounted on the camel. J \teg9^ 
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to conjecture that my master was about to ofier me 
for sale, and my conjectures soon became reality. 

September 26. — By my string, I found I had been 
eighteen days a slave to my roaster Ganus, and I must 
confess I did not then wish to run the risque of ex- 
changing hfm for any other descendant of Ishmael 
that I had yet seen. But it was not for a slave to 
choose, to wish, or repine. I affected a total uncon- 
cern; and although I had but a little of the lamb in 
my feelings toward the Arabs, I was determined to 
appear to be ^^ pleased to the lastf^ and although I 
could not in Zahara "crop the flowery food,'* I had 
almost got my mind prepared "to lick the hand just 
rais'd to shed my blood.'' Hard indeed was this men- 
tal submission to a free-born son of New-England ) 
hard a^ the pain I endured in my body; — but I 
thought the philosophical advice of Hudibras to Ral- 
pho was applicable to me at this time : 

" Ne'er be so dully desperate •* 

To join against yourself wiih fkte,^ 
At about sun-rise I discovered a number of tenti 
ahead, and as we tame to one, I saw some camel's 
meat. Delicious food I not much worse than that of 
an old horse"; how I longed to devour It ; but like Tan- 
talus in the fifignj I was only aggravated by the sight 
of it, as I could hot enjoy it. My master, however, 
begged some bojled blood for me, which I put into my 
hat,Yiot knowing what it was. He bade mecoolj i.e. 
eat. We again started, and at about 8 o'clock came 
to a valley where we saw a number of camels crossing 
and passing over a small sand hill We followed 

them ; and on reaching another valley, I saw riumer- 
<)us ^ents. It looked liko a great market for the s^le 
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of the sons of sorro,w. Od seeing an old woman, ray 
master asked where the keUup en-sakrau (Chrigtitm 
dogs) vrere ^ She pointed to a hill to the eastward, 
and upon drawing near to it I saw the smoke ofafirei 
^here they had been cooking camel's meat. 1 ran up 
to it, hoping either by beg^ng, or stealing, to obtain 
a bite of it ; but I forgot my hunger, my thirst, my 
misery, and almost myself, upon discovering Capt^ 
Riley, Mr* Savage, Clark, Burns, and Horace. Somer 
thing whispered to me that my deliverance was neari 
that the day of my redemption bad come. After ek- 
changing the common tokens of aflection, with my 
beloved shipmates, I learned from them, that they 
had been bought. Capt. Riley pointed to two Arabsy 
telling me that they had bought him, and those that 
were with hims and had agreed to carry them to the 
Sultan, (the Arabs call the emperor of Morocco Sool^ 
/otm) where their redemption would bd certain. H^ 
said Hogan, my friend, was with them the day before^ 
and that he supposed the purchasers were waiting to 
take him also; and that if they did not, he hoped to 
persuade them to purchase me. My heart was imme- 
diately swollen with gratitude to my captain for his 
soliciitude and kindness to me, as miserable a son of 
Adam as walked upon the footstool of Deity. I ex- 
changed a little of my boiled blood with Horace, for 
a piece of gristly camePsmeat, which I swallowed al- 
most whole. At a small distance off, I saw my masn 
ter talking very earnestly with the two Arabs who had 
purchased all my shipmates just named. Hope light-r 
ened my h^art and almost deprived me of reason. I 
almost saw my own country ; I almost felt the em* 
braces of my friends j although environed by the de^ 
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sert of Zafarara, and held in bondage by berbarians.— 
How soon was I daibed from the highest elevation of 
hope, to the lowest dejection of despair I The two^ 
Arabs hastily took my shipmates one way^ and my 
master carried me off another. Capt. Riley tried to 
console me ; but why ^ preach patience to those who 
wring under a load of sorrow ?^' My brotlier sailors 
will excuae me, when I tell tliem that I burst int6 
tears. I converted my eyes into two pumps, and ia 
this way I was partially relieved from the bilge- water 
of sorrow which was about sinking my shattered ves^ 
sel forever. I considered my ship-mates as safe, and 
in the event it proved to be so. While I regoiced at 
their good fortune f I grieved, in the very depths of sor^ 
row, at my own calamities. I might with the utmost 
propriety, exclaim, ^^ How fartuM deceives/ I h^d 
pleasure in tow'' — but now I Iwid it no longer. *^ My 
lijey steered by misery's chartl' — I was compelled to 
continue a captive among the most mifeeling, debased^ 
and degraded race of creatures on earth, the tribe, as 
I have before mentioned, which now held me a slave, 
being so. 

I separated fnom my shipmates about 9 o'dock, 
A. M. and went with my master in pursuit of his tent 
The camel, being^ a male, I had no milk 5 the goat 
skins being at the tent, I had no water; and subsist* 
ed through the day upon my camePs blood, which I 
carried in my hat, exposing my bare head to the rays 
of the sun. The tent was removed, and we did not 
overtake it UJi dark, and not having it pitched that 
night, I slept in the open chilly air. 

Upon the 27th, we travelled £. S* £. as near as I 
could judge. 3y this Ume I had become acquainted 
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witfr tbe meaning of some few of the nords of the 
Arabs ; and by means of these and signs t asked my 
nistress why I was not sold ? Why they did not 
travel toward Morocco ? And many other t]aes^ 
tlons. Her answer was, that they could not go un- 
til ttie rainy season sat in, which commences gene- 
rally in January^ or, at any rate, it did this year. — 
She said tliey could not support thejr camels in the 
dry season, but still encoaraged me whhtheiiope that 
I should, some time or other, reach thaterafj[^ire* We 
travelled, X conclude, in the course mentioned about 
fifleen miles, and then shifted it to about N. E. Tiie 
country became more hilly than 1 had before seen j| ; 
and after passing a number of small hills, we ascend* 
edone of considerable height. To the N. E. of it, 1 
saw the largest and deepest valley 1 had before seen 
in this couBtry. It ran from N. E. to S. W. and might 
have been eight or ten miles In length and two miles 
in width. I i^egret exceedingly that I cannot inform 
my readers of the particular situation of the country 
I passed ; but as I then bad no means to ascertain 
it, no maps, charts, or instruments, and could derive 
no information from the illiterate Arabs, I will not at- 
tempt it. I could judge of the latitude only from the 
situation of the sun, and as to longitude, I could judge 
of it from nothing at alK We must now have been 
near tbe tropic of cancer, it being September, and the 
rays of the sun beitig nearly vertical. We entered 
this valley at tlie S. W. end of it, and passed to the 
S. E.side of it, upon which I noticed a number of ve- 
ry deep gullies, on almost the whole length of the hilJ, 
wMcb n^iist have been occasioned by heavy rains* 
The surface ia the valley was composed of s^d, r;ra'^ 
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vel, and small round stones^ whicli were washed from 
the hilly the gullies having the same kind upon their 
sides. In one of these gullies^ we saw two or three 
tents. The wt was cooler here than it is generally 
found to foe, and I even imagined I saw some appear- 
ance of comfort, and no one could need it more ; for 
having been deprived of all Ay remaining hopes in 
the morning, it appeared to me through the whole 
day that it must have been my last, for <^ hope was 
deferred/' and " my wlwle heart was sick.'' They 
left thecamels with me^ and the whole family went to 
tiie4ents. 

It is an universal custom among Arabs, when the 
master of one tent or any of his family visits another, 
to offer them whatever they have to eat or drink ; the 
whole bill of farf, however, consisting of camel's 
meat, milk, and water. I saw my master and family 
drinking with them, and my thirst ^^ almost persuaded 
me" to wish I was a Mahometan that I might have 
partaken with them. 1 was then ordered by signs, 
to drive the camels to the tents, and as I was ap- 
proaching one, was met by a young Arab, who told 
me that there was an m-sahrau (Christian) io one of 
the tents. The name o(enrsahrau was as dear to me 
as was the name of uncle Toby to a distress^ soldier. 
I had not the most distant conception to what christian 
nation he might belong,, but it was enough to console 
me, that he was not a degenerate Mussulman. He was 
one of my ship-mates — it was Porter I I came near re- 
joicing at his slavery, it ga;Ve me such joy to see him. 
With this worthy fellow, I had been particularly in- 
timate ; and I think my ship-mates vfill all say that 
we went hand in hand in performing our duty like 



faithful seamen. He appeared less dejected than 
many of my sbipoiatps whoni I had before seeih 
His robust body aii(i stout heart eoabled htm to bear 
any tbinjg withio the compass of huipan endurance^ 
He had on the r emnai^fo pf an old coat^ aiid his 
troiirsers down to his kneeS) the rest of ibem>Uke mioe, 
liavingheen declared foanta. I laAirmed liim of Che 
food fortune of CapU Riley, Mr> Savage, Claric^ Bams; 
nnd Horace ; and the near forgone ef Hogao* He 
then told me that Hogan aeid -Dick were in the. valley 
above, be iiaving seen them the day before. My 
master hailed, Rabbim$ ! and I was obliged to end my 
interview, although it was the first I had enjoyed with 
this good friend since we were enslaved. We passed 
to the top of the hill through one of the guUies, and 
travelled upon the top of it to near the upper end of 
the valley* Then discovering a number of tentSf in 
the valley below, we descended through another diifi- 
cuh gully, I conclude as many a« three hundred 
feat, and reached them. Here we pitched our 
tents in sight oi^ perhaps, thirty or forty others. The 
camels were put to feed in the valleys and I lurRished 
the necessary fuel for the night. My fatigue was ex- 
cessive. After eating a little of my Mood, (taken 
frpm the camel,) and having a scanty portion of milk 
divided out4o me, Ijretired to a corner of tlie tent, 
and forgot myself and my miseries, in as isound a 
^ighi^ rest as ever a ss^ilor ^njoyedr 
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CHAP. X. 

Sympathy — Hogan — his sUuation and fedings-^recdt' 
ed at ths tent of Ganm — my mistress—Jictitiims cere- 
tnony — poxcer of ihe female Arabs — gloomy talley-^ 
Dick — misefi-y of black Africans — Messrs. WHberfarte 
and Clarkson — American ^ag upon Zahara desert* 

September 28th, 1815. — As we progress in our vol- 
ume, we feel a great degree of solicitude lei^ the de- 
tail of individual suffering should become tedidffs to 
our readers. The world more readily sympathizes 
with the joyous than (he sorrowing. The joys of Ae 
author have been few, his sorrows have been numer* 
ous; but he will endeavour to blend with the. narra- 
tion of them, such delineations of the country and des- 
criptions of the peculiar manners, customs, and habits 
of the natives of Africa^ as have fallen under his im- 
mediate observations, or been deriveid from the most 
authentic sources. ^ 

This day we iay by. After Jhe morning service 
was performed, and the camels milked, (the last ser- 
vice invariably following the first,) the camels were 
sent with the boy to feed upon bushes } my master 
went to visit his neighbours 5 the female children went 
in pursuit of roots and herbs ; the women lounged in 
the tents i and I laid down under one to reflect or to 
sleep, just as reflection came to my sorrow, or sleep 
lo my relief- After remaining here until about H 
oH;lock, I saw my half-starved friend Hogan, lurking 
around the tents; and, judging from the appearance 



of his moutb> and the rest of bis diminished body, I 
concluded that be had not ^ fared sumptuously every 
day'' since we parted. Tbia was the first time I bad 
seen him since I parted with him on the^th at the 
well. I could hardly cdnceive that this sterling sai- 
lor, who first ventured to come from the wreck to the 
shore upon tlie hawser at Cape Bajador, on the 28th 
of the preceding months coi^d so soon have lost his 
firmness and his hope. He appeared depressed^ mel- 
ancholy, and hopeless. He entered our tent* This 
was attended with Considerable difficulty, as my mis* 
iress aifirst refused him admittance } but upon inform- 
ing her as well as I could,^ that he was almost naked, 
hairing nothing but a small skin and a piece of sail to 
yikaVf and almost melting in the sun, she gave him ad- 
mission. We sat down together. Hogan's master 
was the first Arab that assailed us near Cape Barbas, 
where we first landed. Hogan informed me that his 
sufi*erings had been too much for a Christian to 1)ear 
firona such cursed barbarians 5 that he had not been 
permitted to sleep under a tent since he was enslaved ; 
that he l^d been almost starved ever since he had 
been among them ; apd that he expected to die soon 
unless he could escape. He told me that the two 
Arabs who bought Capt. Riley, bought bim next, and 
paid for him ; and that a dispute arose between his 
master Mahomet, and Porter's master, who claimed 
half of him, and that his master had returned the 
price paid for him (I],ogan) and still kept him as a 
slave. Mahomet and Porter's master continued to 
<|aarrel about him ; had come to blows upon this sub- 
iect} and the quarrel was not yet ended. Ha- 
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ving the most painftil feeUngs upon Hogan^ii mehm^ 
choly relation, I entreated my mistress to permit me 
to give him some of nby cameFs blood, to irhicfi she, 
with some reluctance^ consented^^and we ate the whole 
1 had remaining, which was but little, relying upon the 
mercy of my tyrants for my future support. After 
we had eaten our blood, my mistress, whom Hogan 
tliought an angel of -mercy in comparison to hi^ 
gave us a little milk' and water. I did not altogether 
dgree with him about the angelic qualities of my irus-^ 
tress, knowing that my master had more of the virtues 
attributed to tho^e celestial beings than what she had« 
I enquired of Hogan about Dick. He said he was a 
fellow-slave with him to Mahomet, and iared much 
better, as to living than he had^ although be was of^ 
ten beaten by his master, and compelled to attend cam- . 
els from day-light till dark. Hogan tartieS with me 
till towards liight, and we agreed to go next day to 
procure something to eat, either by stealing from the 
tqnts, or gathering frofia the earth, if haply we could 
find any thing to steal or gather. ^ I re^n^sted him to 
ask Di^ to come and join us, but be said Dick woolil 
not be permitted to come. He went home ; and 1 
did tbb customary duties of a slave, and retired to 
all the rest I could enjoy upon sand» 

Upon the 291h, early in the morning, iny master 
and his family went out before the tent to woiriiii]^, 
and took me with them;; having for some days past 
expressed a wish that I shool<^ become a Mussulman, 
and no longer Cdntinoe to be a IpiUup en-sahrau* I 
knew I might be a witness, and even a performer of 
Iheir mode of worshipi without becoming a proselyte^ 
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to th€ir /oiffi ; indeed, I waS; compelled to go, from 
the fear of vengeance if I refused. They were ar- 
ranged upon the sand, in front of the t^^t. My mas- 
ter Ganus bade me follow his motions^ He kneeled 
down, and washed his ha^ds^ .anus, and face in tlie 
sand. I did the same.^ He then rose up, facing . 
to the. east, and loudly exclaimed, ^^Sheda el la lak, 
Hi Allah — Sheda Mahommed — Rahsool Allah. They 
generally add, <' Hi eahrah sutlah — Hi eahrah sullah.^^ 
This I also repeated, Imving learned the pronuncia- 
tion of it before, although not the meaning. They 
then cried aloud " Allah HooakiharP I followed them 
in this Ukewise. They then fell upon their knees, 
and, upon rising, said again, ** AUah Hoodkihar,^^ I 
continued to follow their example, as often as 'they 
repeated it. They thetl went through a catalogue of 
words, which I could not understand, and could not 
repeat. They concluded with a loud voice, " Sulh 
Mvlla ;" I said so too. They seemed to be high!/ 
pleased with my apparent conversion to the Mahom- 
etan faith* This was the fii[St time I ever wor^'ilp* 
ped in the manner of a Mahometan ; and, lest C 
should be brought to make a ceremony of worajiip 
merely, I declined, as long as I ]:emained in Africa, 
to Sulk in this way ; telling him that en sakraUf or 
Christian, had a different mode of priiying. ' , : . 
Soon after this ceremony (fpr it was npthirtg.else) 
was through, Hogan came to my master's tent. I 
took my sack, which I had made upon landing from 
the boat, and hung it upon my neck to put snails in, 
if we should find any. We passed over the hill lying 
to the eastward of us into an adjoining valley whero 
13 
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^e faimd a few i^Mfai. At iiood> (he heat beeam^ iS9 
"intene^ that we could not endure it. We retof Bed te 
within a short distance of my master^ tent, where we 
cooked what few we had gathered, hy isome fire pro^ 
cared from a tent near us. My master was^ disssatis- 
» lied that I did not hring the snails home, and divide 
with him and the family. Hogan came to the tenf^ 
and spent part of the afternoon with me, where we 
had a little milk and water allowed us, and toward 
Bight I accompanied him to his mastei^'s tent. 

Upon the 30th, I wandered round with Hogan^ as I 
did the day before gathering snails and bewailing our 
fate. The natives, unless engaged in spinning and 
weaving, which is but seldom, are listless tnactivey 
and stupid. They have nothing that serves for pas* 
time or amusemient, unless it ean be called rec/eation 
for females to comb and braid each others hair, and 
divest it of the vermm that generally colonise it^*^ 
They do this and steep akemately. The men. visit 
each other at the tents, apparently without ol^eet ; 
although when a considerableltumber are assenobled' 
they converse together with earnestness, and somcf* 
times go through with tihe customary worship. Wkea 
stationary, the men repair their saddles, goat-i^nos^ 
and watering, tubs. The women have the entire con- 
trol of the tent ; they make theclothi for it,* they pul 
them together, they pitchy and strike and repaid it. 
They have all the management of what may be catt- 
ed the domestic economy $ they apportion oat th^ 
milk and the water with the accuracy of a serjeant, 
when ma)ung out n^jM«, among the master, the chil* 
dren'and the slaw|^^ffd from their deeisioa tipoB 
lhi« subject, ttar ^ /aj^cMfc 
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<letober Iirt«~Haviiig added attodier dajr to Hm 
ealendar of my captivity by making another knot itt 
my »truif, I began to ponder with ^ moK gloofloy 
anticipations upon my future fate. As I have alreo* 
dy mentioned, niy pork was expended ; the country 
where we were now situated was uneoraaiooly barren 
even for. the desert ; my master's camels aflbrded 
but a very sm^ll quantity of milk, and one of them 
had become entirely dry. The little, portion allow* 
ed me was hardly sufficient to sustain life ; and my 
flesh began^ moderately^ to waste away. To see the 
gradual, although certain^ approach of the king ot 
terrors by the slow ravages of a ccmsumption is io^ 
deed gloomy; but, in the enjoytnent of health, as X 
was at this time, and with an appetite as voracious aa 
the tigers of the desert that I inhabi(ed> to waste 
away and go down to the grave for the want of food^ 
was too much for the small portion of philosophy in)K 
parted to me, to endure with fortitude* My own fore* 
bodings were rendered doubly aggravating at thesis 
nation of my shipmate Hogan, whose despair was as 
ra^g as his appetite. He called again this day.--« 
Having but little eneourag^nent to seek even for 
snattS) we larked around the tents in the gloomy vaW 
ley, which seemed like the valley of the shadow oT 
death. We found some of the old bones^ of a camel 
whiofa bad first been scraped by the Arabs^ nex| 1^ 
their dogs, and the remaining pari fell into our hands. 
We gnawed off what Kttle dry grissel wae remaining; . 
in dotti|| which, I almost disloc|{ed n^ jaws, and ve» 
ry much injured my ieethr At mght wo r^tWBod- H^ 
oi»?409i«(. 



» Octobcq^ 2d. — ^Aft I was standing near ray master^s 
lent, I saw Dick the cook, descending front the hill 
where he had been placed to watch camels* He 
came to the t^nt. For the first time, I saw him since 
ihe day of our slavery. He was esteemed by the 
crew as a faithful, active cook, and always did all the 
duty assigned him with promptitude. He looked pret- 
ty hearty, and had better clothing th^n Hogan. We 
had been together but a few minutes before he was 
hailed by his mistress to return^ Anxious to see me 
Jonger he.did not immediately obey. She came after 
him, struck him on the head with her claws^ and puU- 
.ed him up the hill to the camels. His master imme- 
diately knocked him down, and began beating him in 
the most unnierciful manner with clubs- The poor 
jfellow hallooed and screamed aloud. Never did I 
more ardently pant to revenge the injury of a ship- 
mate. Readily would I have become one of a body 
.of American seamfm that would number not more 
than two to ^te Arabs, and have commenced imme- 
diate war. I was desperate, but knew 1 must be bum- 
bl^ 0Bd see my ship-mate mauled to pumice. It is 
singular that the negroes, although Africans like the 
Arabs, should, even by their own countrymen, aithe' 
* a different tribe, be used with such barbarity. This 
miserable race of beings seem to be left by their 
Creator to the cruelty of the whple human race. In 
every clime, unless, indeed, they become objects of 
curiosity, as did the negro in Russia, they are beateif^ 
enslaved, and often murdered. What language, then, 
can be found -equal to the grateful task of eulogizing 
tbi^e names of WiLBSJM^QjbCjB and Claakso:^, who have 



^erofted thcnr irhole lives and gr^t iafetits to th« eik 
deavor 6f rescaing these miserable creatures from thc» 
inhumanity of man } And ^hat language is adequate 
to express Uie indignation of the heart, ai that portioa 
of ciTifized and Christianized man, who oonttnue to 
Gajyture, enslave, find murder them ? 

I saw no more of poor Dick thi^ day, nor did I 
e?er afterwards see hini. He has probably be'cokhe 
a victim to the merciless Arabs of the tribe of Wiled 
Lebdessebah. I feel myself bound, however, to say 
that my master, although of this degraded and cruel 
tribe, was guilty of but little inhumani ty to me. I suf- 
fered all but death to^be sur6 when his slltve ; but frdm 
Ins situation, I krtow not hoW he could have helped it* 
He was a grave, thoughtful, and regular man ; seldom 
inflamed with passion, and often bestowed favors^ up* 
on me, which notwithstanding my distress when with 
liim, 1 remember w'lth gratitude. While I hope never 
to bear an injury wiili mean submission, I also hopd> 
I never sfaallbecome so hardened as to forget a favor* 
Mf master this day gave me a square piece of^heco« 
lors of the brig, perhaps a yard and s half square* 
In the centre of it, Icut a hole to let my head through,^ 
and sewed up the sides, leaving arm-holes. By thisr^ 
my body was ConsideraMy secured from the sub* 
This was probably the first Ameriean Sag that waa 
e^r hoisted upon the deserts of Zahara^ My mis- 
tress, like a true Amazon, determined that the << strip-t 
ed bunting'' should not be monopolized by Aniericaa 
tars mry whtrey took the remainder 6f It, and « cov- 
ered herself with glory." Toward cvefiing I went t^ 
the teni of Hogaa's master to shew him iny mn\WBt^ 
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ibnuy made of the co1<hii undef which weimee saiFed 
happily togethei. It excited feelings not to be ex- 
pressed^ or repressed ; but his gloom iBa4e almost 
every object equally indifli^ent to him. The day en- 
dedy as it began, in misery. Hogan told me that 
Dicky the day before, o&red him some cooked snaiisi 
which his master would not suffer him (Hogan) to eat^ 
and that he expected to staryer 



CHAP. XL 

A shower — A female fashianr-'^M adveniur&^'Hr jow^- 
' . ney — dress of a wandering Arah — smokmg — Gfiii» 

Arabic — sla^ng a camel — a repast — Hoganr^Arak 

iospUcUity^ 

^ October 9d, 1816. — ^I went this day to the tent of 
Porter's Inaster^about seven a^iii dtl^lRliM, and found 
him in: it^ After tarrying some time, K>rter and ly 
together with hismaster^ and another Arabyeach of 
^ whom had a nsusket, went up the valley to a lent 
where a eamel had been killed. The muskets were 
good double-barrelled pieces, which Porter and I car* 

•ried. When we arrived at the tent, some meat was 
eookedy which the Arabs greedily devoured, and gave 

•the boties to us, which we immediately^ with our 
teeth and finger nails, scraped clean of every particle 
oj* gristle. Tlie Arabs were also treated with milk 
and water, but none was allowed to us* Porter and 
his master toward night went home^ and I to my 
Blaster's teoli 



i 
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'October 4lh.*— Upon this day I saw what I had 
never before seen upon the dasert^a shower. As 
soon as it eommenoed, the women went to the rocks 
upon the hiils, wtth their geddacke and sponges to 
i:ather water. This they did by taking the water 
from the rocks with a sponge, theAt|[]ueeKing it into 
the geddacksy or bowls. I laid down upon tlie rocks 
and licked. and sucked alt I could, but was unable to 
satisfy my thirst. The shower soon passed overi and 
the burning rays of the sun returned. The women 
nearly filled a water goat skin, which tliey call gHUt" 
har, with water, and carried it with them to the tent- 

Upon the 5th, I remained in and about the tent. 
The women were engaged in ripping into pieces the 
garments they had found at the boat where we landed. 
They picked out the stitches with a large iron needdle^ 
and very carefully preserved every Uiread, being' vex- 
ed when they broke one. They then took the dilfer' 
ent pieces of the garments, and cut Uiem into small 
pieces of almost every variety of shapes. My mis- 
tress was preparing to make a garment of them for 
herself^ The cloth was all of blue, brown, or black 
color ; and what possible object the}^ had in cutting 
it to pieces, I could not imagine. They theft proceed- 
ed to sew it together^ After about fifteen day's la-> 
bor, she had gotten together enough to make a kind 
of loose frock, which was sewed to the colors, at her 
breast and back, and hung loosely down to her knees« 
her arms remaining naked to her shoulders. She 
iissumed that kind of consequence when clad in this 
garment, which is sometimes seen in feinales that 
never saw or traversed these deserts. . Her visitors 
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Mmired it ; and tboagbt her peculiarly fortoiiale in 
having introduced a new fasbiom My master^ Ganus, 
with all his MaluMnetan gravity, was pleased with the 
comely appearance of his amiable bride* To see 
the flag of my country decorating the upper part, and 
the habit of a sailor the lower part of my mistress, 
made me smile myself. 

The next morning) (Cth) my master and his two 
.asters, Muckwoola and Ishir, went with all the/^ann 
els, about twenty, young andxild, after water ; not 
having watered since tlie 24th of last month, or as 
ihc natives call a month, S^ahar* Th^ were gline 
during this day, and the 7th, and returned upon the 
Sth, early m the morning. During tlieir absence, I 
sought for snails and found but ft^. Therewasbut 
a small remnant of water in the tent ^ and the small 
quantity usually allowed me was diminished, so that 
I was obliged to beg at a neighboring tent, in the name 
«f my mistress, as this was the only way to obtain it. 
As I had wandered about five miles from the tent, 
entirely out of sight of all the tents, I saw a large 
Asab, with a drawn scimitar appnoachitig me, with 
great rapidity. Heave it to the imagination to form 
an idea of my feelings* fie said, ^^ Soo^mock m tor f^ 
what's your name^ I answered, Ra^Mns, ^ RtMi$iis I 
Rohbinis P^ He then asked, « MMWujaie P* I ansf^er- 
ed, by pomting towards my master's tent He con- 
tinued, Ill^nein €n tar f^ 1 aoswered, to Gamu* 
He seemed, by bis conduct, to know my xnaster, and 
a^id no more ; but eyed me very sliarply as J walk- 
ed hastily from him* The tents began to move away 
from thevalley, leaving my master's aknost alone^ 



Upon the 8th, early in the morningy my master, 
^ith Muckwoola, Isbir, the camels, and the water, 
returned, aod the tents were immediately struck, 
preparatory for a departure to some point in the com- 
pass, or, as I sometimes thought, to a point not in the 
compass ; these unthinking creatures seeming to act, 
half of the time, without any discoverable motive. 
Our. family started off with the two tents, in compa- 
ny with one of our neighbors, who also had two tents, 
and about fifty camels ; so that four tents — sixty 
xramels — ^about twenty Africans, and one American, 
ibrmed quite f| respectable cavalcade. We left the 
valley, and passed over the iiill, bearing to the S. E. 

Upon a journey the usual times of refreshings eat- 
JDg generally out of the question, is about noon, and 
11 o'clock at night. When they have meat, which 
is seldom, they partake of it once only, and that after 
•dark, lest they should lose a portion of it from its be- 
ing discovered. When they have nothing either to 
^^Qi or diinky which is often the case, these particular 
Hnus and seasons are dispensed with, and the time of 
refreshing is made up, by a rational creature, with 
^' tiu feast of rea^on/^ And by Arabs, with jabbenng 
and sleeping. We tr^tVeiled moderately and pitched 
about «unset. 

From the 9th, until the 12lh, we travelled gradually 
forward in a S. E. direction. The travelling dress 
of the male Arabs, of^he Wiled Lebdessebuh tribe, if 
they have any a4 all, is a coiirse white blanket as tM 
principal article. It is about a yard and a balf wid(N 
and five yards long. The mode of putting it on, when 
^(niie properly^ js by pulling one cotner of itoveV the 
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left shoulder as low as the breast; then winding it 
around the back and under the right arm, holding it 
by the upper edge ; then turning the body quickly 
round, until it conies under the left arm ; then throw- 
ing the upper edge over the head ; then behind the 
neck upon the right shoulder^ the lower edge coming 
in front as low as the knee ; the remaining' part of it 
is thrown over the left shoulder, hanging loosely be- 
hind, some almost to the ground, or according to the 
length of the blanket. The blanket is made fast next 
to the body, by a belt of morocco leather with a 
buckle* Over the whole is thrown a belt from the 
right shoulder, under the left arm, and sometimes 
another from the left shoulder under the right arm, 
crossing at the breast. To these are attatched 
sheathes or powder horns, and in the sheath is pot 
the scimitar, or long knife, such as the owner happens 
to have. This tribe seldom have any under-dress, 
being so miserably poor that many of them are una- 
ble to procure a decent blanket. If they have musk- 
ets, of which they appear excessively proud, they 
generally carry th^ jn their hands, cTdubiting them 
as an evidence of * their wealth, of a prNCof their 
skill in gunnery. t^ 

They all have a kind of leather pouch hang«1« be- 
fore them, by a strap going round the neck, ig wr^^ 
they carry their smoking furniture, and tobacco, f 
weeds, or any thing else that will smoke. In these the} 
also carry their flint and steel, to strike fire with*. In oueg 
department they carry their tinder, made of a weed 
produc^ in the desert. Their pipes are also catrickl 
ther|in^some of steel and som^ of wood, and «ome 
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smoke through the shin bone of the goat. The mea 
are passionately fond of stnoaking if they can get to-, 
bacco ; and if they cannot, they will smoke piecas of 
leather My master, by little and little^ smoked up 
nearly all his pouch. When a number form a circle, 
the pipe passes from mouth to mouth, each taking two 
ov three Whifis, the last of which furnishes tliem with 
a number of puffs through the nose or mouth, As best 
suits their inclinations. They procure their tobacco 
from and near V/adinoon. The manner of cultivating 
it will hereafter be described. 

Upon the 18th, continuing nearly the same course, 
we discovered a number of tents far ahead. My 
master, taking the most fleet camel in the drove, 
went forward. After an absence of four hours, he 
returned with the head, neck, and part of the entrails 
of a camel, but we could not enjoy a repast immedi- 
ately, as there was not brush enouf^h in sight to cook it. 
We halted at sunset, and it was not until 10 o'clock, 
^t night, after the most diligent search, that I was 
able to procureYuel enough io dress it. It was a kind 
of feast day with the family ; and I was permitted to 
rejoice for the bounties of the desert over a few of 
^he guts, which were broiled upon brush, without be- 
^ng washed. They cooked their part of tlie feast, by 
Egging a hole i|^ the earth, and putting the head 
therein ; then building a fire upon the top of it, it was 
If jfitled for the supper-party at about 1 o'clock in the 
•li^fcorning. 

^1 From the 14th, to the 16th, nothing happened wor-t 
"d !hy of relation. On the last of these days, q|^ mas* 
^ h procufed some water frojn a small valley mto 
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wliicli the the water, produced by a shower, had sietf 
lied, it being thick, warm and muddy. We coDtinar 
ed in a S. E. direction. 

On the 17tb, we shifted our course to the eastward j 
jibe country became more hilly, and as it became so, 
there were always more bushes for the camels to (eed 
upon. In this part of this desert,, we found a fevr 
trees aDout the size of our cherry-trees, resembhng a 
large thorn bush, or tree. It produced a species of 
f urn, for which the native^ have a great fondness. It 
is light colored and transparent, and is the real Gum- 
Arahio^ In the afternoon we ascended a considera- 
ble hi)1, and after descending a part of the way 
<town the opposite «de of it, the parly stopped, with- 
ottt pitching the tent. We spent the night in the open 
air,, the northeast wind blowing chilly Upon us. I 
felt very unwell, and laid down 5 and my master, 
knowing that my indisposition arose from want of 
food, cooked me a small piece of camels hide, which, 
with a little warm milk, and some sound sleep, restor- 
ed me to "health by next mornmg. 

Upon the 18th, having retired to the most secret 
place, an event of the greatest immediate importance 
to me took place ; it was one that I had long wished 
to witness, and the temporary benefits of which, 1 
lioped to experience— -it was the butjjjiering of a cam- 
el. A young man from our neighboring tent came 
to my master's assistance, and, joining him and his 
sister's, assisted in catching a two-year old camel of 
"^r* the male kind. They cast him, and lashed his four 
* legs log|ither. They then made fast a rope around 
Iiis nose, and drew his head nearly back to the tail# 
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the beast lying upon the side. They then> with a ' 
li^rge knife^ cut the neck off, close to tlie shouldeir, 
blades — then turning him on to his back, they divided 
the skin jfrom the shoulder to the tail. The entrails, 
were laid upon clean bushes^ and the meat being . 
equally divided, was disposed of in the same man- 
ner — one half for my master and his family, the other 
for his mother and sisters. The mother's name waa 
Annhd>€, They cut oiTpeices of the hump, which is 
somewhat like the brisket of an ox, and ate it raw. 
I had, in the mean time, gathered together a large 
quantity of fuel, and they immediately proceeded to 
cook the blood, and with the utmost voracity devour* 
ed the whole of it. This was at about 2 o'clock, and 
during the al\ernoon the women were employed in 
cutting^the l^an part of it into thin long slices,* and 
hanging them in the sun to dry« Joy seemed to per- 
vade every heart ; and even tlie rigid features of tiie 
Arab were relaxed into something that resembled 
complacency. Supper time was looked for with der 
lightful anxiety, knowing that we should th^n be te- 
galed with the guts of the animal, boiled in the water 
found in the paunch. After this repast was disposed 
of, we all remained in the tent till about midnight, and 
then. I retired to rest with a satisfied appetite ^ being 
the first time since my slavery that I could say the 
same. Never, 1 fiiink, did the most sincere Christian 
feel more grateful to the Great Giver of temporal 
blessings, than I did for this refreshment. It is a fact, 
worthy of observation, that the Arabs kill a camel 
with the utmost secrecy. When my master killed 
this one^ we were upon a plain that seemed to. b^ 
K2 
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mritiioul limits, no tent nor human being in sight, ek" 
cepting the four belonging to our parly 5 yet, before 
the skin was off, five or six Arabs came bounding 
over the sandy desert, to partake of it. This I noti- 
eed was invariably the case, so long as I continued a 
stave to thier wandenng tribes. 

The next morning, (19th) 1 was employed in cur« 
ing the camels hide, or rather putting it in a situation 
to be preserved, until after the meat of the beast was 
consumed. It was cut into small pieces, and thrown 
into tlie fire, which, by singing off the hair, and dry- 
ing it, prepared it to be deposited in the tent and 
carried upon a journey. The hoofs are disposed of 
in the same manner They break all the bbnes to pie* 
ces, and eat all the marrow, uncooked. It is' astcMi- 
ishing to see what a quantity of marrow is produced 
from an animal whose meat is so dry and lean. At 
about 10 o'clock, A. M. the master of Hogan, with 
liim/ and a number of Arabs, came to our tent ; hav- 
ing discovered, either from the smoke of our fire, or 
the odour t»f the cooking meat, that a camel had beeo 
slain. Some meat was immediately cooked. I was 
lejoiced to see a pretty liberal portion allotted to my 
hungry friend Hogan — who ate as though the genius, 
of famine had long had him in her keeping. He tore 
off the meat from the hard, unyielding neck of the 
camel like a tiger ^ and preserved a piece to carry 
hoQ^e to his ship-mate and fellow«slave Dick ; altho' 
his own appetite was not satisfied. The visiters, in 
the mean time, weresattating their appetites. It has 
been before remarked^ that the Araba^lways treat 
their visiters with what they have ^ it is always exr 
pect^dk-s^ucl if i\ i» known that q camel bajs be^a 



sbin^ and the awner conceals the meat^ or dectkies 
to impart a portion^ the highest indignation is excited. 
Difl*ing these visits, the master and mistress never 
eat themselves, but wait upon tlieir guests. Whethy 
er this practice arises from reed hospikUiiyf or ftom ^ 
some caiide of their faithy I know not, but I strongly 
^suspect the latter. Not having with me the KoraUf 
Icannot ascertain it; Those of my readers, who are 
acquainted with the system introduced into the world 
by that wonderful production, may probably settle 
the question for themselves. 

After the meat was eaten, the guests were served 
with milk and water, and retired highly gratified; 
not probably so much from a principle of gratitud% 
"9s from the refief obtained for their hunger* 



CHAP. XII. 

^ itortn of mnd^-distress-^a great story — Portet^s 
'^Hckness^ a dismal plain — rapid travelling — nmue/^ 
0U8 water^'-description of a wellin Zahara desert--^ 
marble mountain — deep valley, and monument'^im^ 
possibility of escaping-^Spaniard — view of the o* 
uan — Cap^Mirik — author sold to another Arab of 
^ tribe of WUed WUim. 

* ' ' ' ' 

FaOM the 20tb, to the 22d of October, we travel 
led leisurely to the southward and westward. Every 
morning, after the sun had reached aieiimi(]erfdi>le t 
height^ the party stopped, and hung out the slips of 
meat upon th| tents or bii^es to dry^ Th« country - f 
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became more hiHy and more san^y.^ Those -who 
hr.ve seen the sandy hills at Cape Cod, in a violent 
gale of wind, can form a. faint ideaol the country 
over which we were now passing. Tlie trade wind, 
blew a gale almost constantly. The atmosphere was 
filled with hot sand, as ours is with 4snow in a snow 
storm. The vertical rays of the sun beating upon a 
body almost naked*-tlie sand filling the eye^ con- 
stantly exposed— the feet sinking, ancle deep, into the 
sand at every step, made travelling all but destruc- 
tion. My ears, and nose, and sometimes my mouth, 
were literally filled with sand — the one almost lost 
the sense of hearing — the other that of smelling, and 
the last that of taisting. The tent could not be pitch- 
ed, as the sand would not hold the tent^ pegs.. We 
bad no water to spare for the gratefuL exercise of 
washing, and, as a most disgusting substitute, I was 
compelled to make use of my own urine, in' washing 
my face, arms, and hands. A* few more such day's 
travelling, 1 think, would have put an end to my life 
and my slavery. 

Upon the 23d, we travelled to the southward. The 
wind moderated considerably, and at about noon^ we 
stopped, and unloaded the tents. My master's only 
son, about twelve years of age, named £Zte, told me 
that /(M was in a tent at a little distance off. I knew 
be meant Porter^ and he and I went in pursuit of t^e 
, tents to the northward. After travelling three or 
four miles^ we called at a tent which was owned by 
Mr. Savage's former master.* I also saw my master 
Ganusf who was assisting in butchering a camel* I 
was^ immediately sent to gather dry bushes which 
i«^re jscarcei. on^ contiiui^d as imish ^ tbi€« beiirs 
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jo ibis laborious service* By this tiaie> tjie camel 
was dressed. Tliey liad procured a brass kettlei into 
which they threw some tpeat^ entrailsi &c. and boiled 
tbera in the paunch water. Of ihis; they all partook 
liberally. As a compensation for my toil, they gave 
me the fnUus of a young camel, found in the one 
they had killed, about the size of a rat. I pushed it 
ioto the fire and sand under tlie kettle, and after 
roasting it, was permitted to swaUow the whole camel 
nyseJf. Extreme hunger made this a delicious meal. 
Porter's 'master was also here, and asked mine to let 
me go to his tent to see Joa, as he was sick. Liberty 
was granted, and I visited him at nearly sunset* 
He had been sick a number of days with the head 
ache, and had been bled in the head by the natives 
with a jack-knife, which they call Umoose. He look- 
ed sick, had lost much fiesh, and was extremely de» 
jected. Although the common cant of advising in 
such a case ratlier aggravates than mitigates sorrow, 
I ventured to urge him to exercise all the fortitude he 
could ; and as it was the will of our Maker tliat we 
inust sufier, we ought to make the best we could of 
our situation, wretched as it was. I fully believe that 
it was fix»m this sentiment, that my own life wsfs pre* 
served 5 and that by this, I was kept from perishing 
upon the deserts t>f Zahara. 

We travelled, during the 24th, over deep sand ; 
but upon the 2ath, early in the morning, we all reach- 
ed a boundless plain, stretching, apparently, an im- 
meaisurable distance to the southeast, southwest, and 
northwest. The surface of the earth was hard, mi^^ 
ed with small stones, mostly baked in it* It appear* 
ed to be as bard «s ft pavemeat 5 and the hoof of tli^ 
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camel made not the:' least impression upon it. It 
Oould not be more dissimilar to the country we had 
just passed than it was. At suu rise^ the camels were 
stopped, and, as usual, service was performed. I 
oannot call thai dinine service, which was performed 
in honor of Mahammei. Our water was wholly ex- 
hausted, there- being not a drop remaining in either 
tent. A little dried meat was stili left. We entered 
upon this plain, and tome, the most gloomy entry I 
ever made upon any part of the earth. The natives 
must have known that the coprse we were travelling 
would lead to a well, or they never would have ven- 
tured upon it This was to m& th& only consolation. 
By about noon, having travelled very fast, we reached 
the centre of this plain. The country presented to 
my view the most melancholy prospect that I can 
possibly imagine can exist in nature. It appeared 
to be an exact water level. The sea, in a dead calm, 
never, to my eye, appeared smootberi and the earth 
was as destitute as that of every slirub, plant, or 
weed.. It seemed as if the genius of famine and 
draugktf held here their cheerless dominion. Neither 
man, beast, nor evea insect, could subsist upon if, 
and neither were within sight, except our party. We 
fled across it as we would have fled from tke city of 
destruction. At nearly sunset we again reached a 
more s^ndy country. We continued to travel until 
10 o'clock at nighty and having found a few busheS; 
the wearied camels were stopped to feed. Having 
started in the morning at about 1 o'clock, by the 
stars, as I judged, and travelling with amazing rapid- 
ity, until 10 o'clock at night, we must have gone.as 
many a& ninety miles» Th» cotiraajire travell^4 xr.m 
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to the southwest. Weonly tlirew ofi* the tentS| and 
resting till nearly day lights again started upon the 
journey. Not having drank a single drop of water 
tbeday before, nor daring this night, my thirst was so 
excessive, that I thought I could not survive it. We, 
however, drove on as usual at a full trot ^ and did not, 
until the next day, (26tli) at 12 o'clock, find any wa- 
ter. My master then procured a draft for us all, at 
a tent ; and this, with a few of the roots and sprouts 
before mentioned, in some measure, satisfied me. 
We stopped but a few minutes ; and the countiy be* 
coming hilly, and tiie night dark, wr travelled, full 
speed, over hills and vallies, till 12 o'clock. We 
must have gone as many miles this day a's we did the 
preceding one, being the most rapid travelling I ever 
witnessed upon camels. The tents were thrown oC^ 
and the camels fed ^ a little meat was cooked for the 
party, and as soon as this was finished, we started 
again. For the past day, our course .was about west* 
We drove on with the greatest rapidity until the next 
day, (27th) at about noon, when, to my inconceiva- 
ble joy, we reached a well. But upon attempting to 
taste the water, notwithstanding the extremity of my 
thirst, it was with the greatest difEculty I could force 
it into my throat, or retain it th^re wh^n I had. It 
was more ofiensive than the most nauseous bilge- 
water — it had turned green by stagnation, and red- 
dish by the quantity of camels dung mixed with it 5 
but it was our only resource, ^' and we must drink or 
die,'' . 

This was an interior well, which is seldom found 
fiw into tlie de&erls. This well was one of great 
depths When the natives begin to dig a well^ theiy 



furnish tbemselves with all the largest boshes ortre^s 
in the adjoiDiDg country, some of which are oi ilie 
«ize of a man^s th)gh. These they cut into poles of 
«bout six fe^t in length. After they have penetrated 
a small depth into the earth, they put three of these 
sticks into holes, made in the sides of the ^vell, leav- 
ing a triangular hele in the centre, of a sufficient size 
to let down and draw up the water-bucket. * These 
poles are placed thick at the top, and Airiher apart 
as the earth grows harder. In this way they contiB- 
ue to descend'4nto the earth, passing the earth up ia 
^owls from oilb to the other to the top, and inserting 
the stakes as mentioned, when .necessary. After 
they have descended a considerable depth, they 
draw up the earth in the leathern buckets, by means 
of a rope, having no windlass or sweep, to assist bodi- 
ly strength in this laborious operation. Indeed, this 
tribe seemed to have no idea of machinery of the most 
simple kind, to facilitate the conctructien or mana- 
fatrture of anything, or to «ave fnani^l labor. They 
continue in this manner to descend, until they come 
to water. Looking down the well, as far as light 
will enable the eye to discern, the observer sees a 
regular triangle in the centre. Thes^ cross-sticks 
furnish a ladder, hy which the natives descend to 
clear the well of js»ind, which is constantly blowing 
into its open surface ; these stupid creatures seldom 
having sagacity enough to prevent this by covering 
the top. The water ia drawn fi*om the well in a 
leathern bucket, made of tanned camePs oi^ goat^s 
skins. The top of it is a circular hoop,^v^ which 
the skin is sewed, forming a round vessel at the sides 
and bottom, holdir^ about three gallons. Three 



Topei^ are fatsleiied to this hoo{>, eqni-disiant from 
^ach other, and these to the one by mluch i^ is let 
down. The country in which ihii^-weU was situated 
was the deepest and most extensivo valley I had yet 
seen ^ surrounded, excepting to the westward, by 
high rocky bills. On the east side, I saw and exam- 
ined immieose ledges i^themost beaotiful white mar- 
ble. A-s I was descending into this valley, my dis- 
tress could not suppress my admiration, at beholding 
an immense rock of white marble, standhigperpen- 
'dieularly, and entirely detached from the ledge, 
which formed the eastern limits of it. On a distant 
Tiew, I immediately imagined 4t to be some ca^ 
tie for the defence of an adjoining city, or the pat 
ace of some African prince. I felt confident that I 
ivas approaching some great city. I continued to ap- 
proach ; and almost forgot my hunger and thirst in 
the anticipated gratification of «y curiosity. At 
length, I came to this astonishing monument— went 
round it— esKimined it as minutely as I possibly coiold, 
and could not discover upon it the least trait of hu- 
man arfr My expectations were blown away by the 
wind that whistled round it, and my readers must ex- 
cuse me4br not saying any thing more about it, only 
that it was, at the base, in the shape of a parallel- 
ogram, or oblong square, as near ais I could judge, 
of one hundred feet in length, and sixty in breadths 
Its height must have been from seventy to eighty 
feet. After stating the simple fact, 1 leave it to the 
curious, the philosophical, the inqui»tive, and the 
wondering, to make conjectures for themselves. This 

valley was, to appearance, the most fertile place I 

I* 
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had sees. It was the first enrtii I Imd walked apon in 
Africa, thai seemed susceptible of cultivation. It 
was mostly a clay*i^ilj i^nd considerable grass was 
growing) or raUier sti&ndingy^s Ihe excessive dcougbt 
this season had dried up every thing. The grass re- 
sembled that which grows in what is caHed, in New- 
England, boggy nkMidow&* Toward night we left this 
valley, and passed through the openiag hill to. the 
•southwest, having filled bi^t two goat skins with the 
ofi*en«}ve water, found in the welL I carried a bowl 
full, however, four or five n^iles, fearing I should be 
destitute of water of any kind. We stopped for the 
night, and cooked a Uttle dried meat, by puttiog 
small hard pieces into.tlieiire, roasting it, taking it 
out and pounding it in a maresSf ov mortor. 

Upon tlie 28tb, we travelled moderately to the 
south west^until^noon, when the tents were pitched, for 
the first time, fox a number of days. £ven the 
stomach of an Arab could no longer endure the wa- 
ter we had ; and my master and Im sisters having 
learned from a passing party, that water was at no 
great distance, went in pursuit of some of *a better 
Jdnd, if comparbons of quality are allowable between 
di^rent sorts,, all.af which would nauseate a beast. 

On the next day, (29th) Muehwoola and Ishir re- 
:tumed9 bringing with them some fresh water, and 
some dried fish>skins, or fragments offish, which had 
before been deprived of the better part. Some of 
this was allowed me for supper ; and as it was a rar- 
ity, having lived upon camel's hide, meat, and bones 
for some time, I ate it with the best appetite. My 
master Ganus did -not return with his sisters. I was 
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left litider tlie command of the women once more ; 
and^ as usual, found my pnvtteges abridg*ed as female 
aotliorrty prevailed. We remained stationary unlB 
the next day, at noon, (80th.) Then started and bore 
ib the N. W. and travelled moderately, during that 
and the next day, (Slist.) 

Novertiber 1st, I-SIS. — From this day until the 3d, 
we continued to travel moderately, and as we pass- 
ed along, the country became more Wily 5 nothing 
took place of any consequence. On our passage ' 
we saw a few small locusts, which we gathered and 
ate. Upon the 3d, my master returned to his tent, 
after an ahsence of six days, it being his longest ab- 
sence sfnce I was his slave, bringing with him -.one 
piece of tent cloth. Having often mentioned that I 
wandered off at a distance, and frequent opportanin 
tfes occurring to make my escape, it may excite won- 
der that I did not attempt it. The desci^iptioii I have 
attertipted to give of the country seems to be a suffi- 
cient reason. Had r attempted it, starvation must 
have been the final result, if I had not beentalten by 
another master before this took place. Let the read^ 
cr imagine to himself a desert of eight hundred miles 
in widths and more than two thousand in length, fur- 
nishing nothing for the subsistence of human beings, 
biit camels, and these always in possession of individ- 
uals, parties, or caravans. Let him also pi<^ture to 
himself a solitary wanderer upon this desert, without 
food or water, and without any means to procure 
either, and liable every day, and almost every hour, 
to be encountered by the natives, who are passing it 
la every directiooy he will conclude that the means of 
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escape were of die most unpfomising nature. I 
luight as well have escaped frop a ship, by plunging 

« into the ocean. At Waciinoon I afterwards became 
acquainted with a Spaniard, who attempted, upon a 
male camel, to escape- He assured me that be trav- 
elled the desert thirty days without water,, and with- 
out any food, excepting a fos which he killed* That 
at the end of this time, he and his stolen camel were 
taken by another tribe, and he became a slave to 
them. He was afterwards demanded by his first 
master ; but absolutely refused to return again into 
the tribe of the Lehdess£hahy and seizing a miisket, 
threatened the life of him. His former master re- 
linquished the attempt to reclaim him, and he contin- 
ued a slave until the time he and I were, upon the 
same day, ransomed. He assured me that he had 
been in slavery seven years. I shall again have ocr 
casion to mention this Spaniard. 

My master ordered the tents to be struck upon his 
return, and weproceeded to travel in a northern di- 
rection. I went ahead* with my master, delighted 
again to be relieved from the thraldom and irksome- 
xiess of female government, which, wherever it pre- 
vails, being founded in less reason, is accompanied 

. with more tyranny than that of men. Toward night, 
we overtook a sick woman upon a camel. She was^ 
the fif st female Arab whom I had seen dangerously 
sick ; indeed it was rare to see even the slightest in- 
disposition among them. I assisted her in dismount- 
ing, after the camel was made to kneel. My master's 
family overtook us, and the tent was pitched* After 
taking a little milk; I turned in« • 
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^he ii£xt morning, (4lh) before day day-li| 

were on the inarch for another walering-pla 

was permitted to go with the party to the well, 

the first time, since nay slavery, that 1 was alio- 

to do, being always before left behind with tli 

This variation from the usual custom excited 

picion ia ray mind tliat I was to be sold 5 

large watering places are generally the marl 

slaves. In travelling toward it, we passed ov 

of sand. When at the top of them, I saw the 

I knew it must be the Atlantic, from the ecu 

liad travelled. I ardently panted to be on the 

of it, as the waves thereof might waft me to 

gions of civilization — and might waft me to i 

loved country. In th^ valley below, I saw i 

ttiultitude of camels around the wells, there ] 

fcuttiber hi this valley. The camels Inew tli< 

^ater below, as well as their riders ; and af 

lending a part of the way down the sleep h 

forward camels began to run. My camel fc 

the example 5 and as the mouth of this beast 

submitted to the restraint of the .bit, never 

been bridled, I was precipitated down the hill 

velocity with which I had before been unacquJ 

and whed I arrived at the well, I might have s 

Gilpin did when he reached Ware, " I car 

cause my camel would come.'^ The wells w€ 

Ated near each other ; but from the number c 

els that are constantly coming to drink, tl 

obliged to keep them off, if possible, till those t 

are satisfied. This is done with very great di 

After the camels are sufficiently watered, i 
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sent to browse. The natives n^er bring tbetr tents ' 
to a well^ leaving them behind in the keeping of the 
ivomen. I now had as much water as I wanted ^ and 
can say, that it was the first time my thirst was thor« 
oughly quenclied; since I became a slave to Ga^qus. 
The tents must have been as many as fifty miles back 
in the desert ; for they always remain wh^:^ they 
are left, when the owner goes in search of water, un- 
til he returns* We slept this night under a large 
bush with a large company, and kept a fire for the 
most part of the night. 

Upon the 5t^, early in the morning, the camels 
were all watered again, as they are sometime cihii- 
pelled to go entirely without it for twenty dayi^, aiKl 
sometimes for a longer period. My master Gasus 
expressed great anxiety that my short trowsers 
should be washed ; and told me to takoitheni off 
This left my body entirely naked^ excepting that 
part of it which was covered with the Americmiflagi 
and which he did not attempt to compel ii« to sMiire.. 
They were hung upon a camel to dry, find this was 
the last time I ever saw tliem, or Muckwoola and 
Ishir, who carried them off with them. 

I was now taken on to a camell)ehind my master, 
who, in company with another Arab, went off full trot 
to the southward. Before noon, we met numbers of 
natives who had fresh fish with them. We obtained 
a breakfast of them. By the middle of the afternoon, 
we came to the edge of an high precipice, limiting 
a considerable bay, a little to the north of Cape Mirik. 
We descended to the beach, at the head of the bay, 
which bad in it a number of iwmd i^sland^* The tide 
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wssnow out, leaving it dry^ and we passed along at 
the base of the precipice^ and discovered a number 
of shallow wellsy having brackish water in them. We 
continued to travel upon the beach until we came to 
a number of pitched tents, and here I first saw a 
kind of hut or wigwam, constructed by erecting twa 
crotches about ten feet apart — ^laying a pole on them,, 
and from this extending poles to the ground, and 
covering them with sea- weed, giving them the shape 
of a thatched roof. Within, the natives have a bed 
made also of sea-weed^^ but l6st they should blunder 
upon something ihatjo^s like the oinvenience and 
comfort of civilized life, they are careful to tnake 
Xhem so low that a< ))^^an being cannot stand erect 
in one of them. We iftiiDounted near a hut. My 
master went ofi^ &Qd I sat down, in a kind of trance^ 
gazing upon the bay before me, and upon the point 
Q^Caf^Miriky stretching into th^ sea. Soon after 
my master returned with three or four Arabs, one of 
whom was soon pointed out as my second master. 
He bade me stand up — told me to walk, and viewed 
me with the closest scrutiny. I suspected he was 
about to open my mouth to judge of my age by my 
teeth, and examine my feet to see if I had been jfewn* 
dtred by kigh living with my master Ganus, mistress 
Sarah, misses Muckwoola and Ishir; but he disp^n-^^ 
sed with these ceremonies, seemed to be pleased, and 
said I was sot foonta^ but bono* He bade me follow 
him. We went some distance to one of the huts^ 
where he begged some dried fish for me which I ate. 
I now became tjie property of another Arab. I 
felt but little anxiety at this exchange, knowing that 
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thy situation could not be rendered much worse, aT^ 
thougb I nas sensible that Ganus was not so bad as 
sorae of the Arabs I had seen. At first sight, I was 
pleased with my new master. He was a little over 
thirty, by his appearance. He had an open, ingenu- 
ous countenance, with but Httleof that fiery malignity 
so universally seen in the tribejof the Lebdessebah. 
His name was Mahotnet Meaarah, of the tribe of (he 
VTiled jyieiMy his tent being some distance in the 
interior. 

The readers of this Journal thus far will perceive, 
that the author lias confined himself strictly to what 
passed under his immediate observations. He has 
absolutely prohibited himself from incorporating with 
his naration, any of the vague, and generally decep- 
tive stories, which he had heard from the illiterate 
and brutish race of creatures, among whom he was 
enslaved. Had he done this, the volume would have 
already been filled. His steady object has been to 
give an accurate idea of that part of the Zahara de- 
sert over which he travelled. It cannot have a geo* 
graphical accuracy, because he had no means to as- 
certain the laiitude of the country over which he 
travelled, or rather was transported, but by tlie situ- 
ation of the sun, and by the shade which his own body 
cast upon the sand of this immense desert. As to 
the manners, customs, and habits of the tribe, with 
with which he had thus long continued, he hopes the 
reader has acquired some correct ideas. He has at- 
tempted to describe their implements of manufactu- 
ring, cooking, and travelling — their habitations, and 
particularly their mode of worship. The result ef 



this relation and description is before the reader, ani 
it is hoped it may at least furnish some amusement, 
if it is destitute of instruction. We now take leave 
of the wretched tribe of the IFUed Lebdesstbahf and 
whatever has been seen among the Wikdriyitim of a 
similar nature, we shall not repeat, but merely'allude 
to. Whatever was noticed of a different nature ia 
ihis tribe, we shall cmitihue patiently to detail aod 
faithfully to describe. 
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^Jrica^ihe Coast — Interior — JDesw^*— Mwin/atrw— * 
Caf€s — RiverB-^hlandB — Straits* 

The attention of the reader having been for some^ 
time devoted to that part of Africa called. ZaAara, or 
tlie Great Western Desert — to the peculiarities of the 
wandering Arabs who inhabit it, and to the suiierings 
of the author upon it ; it may be an useful way to re- 
lieve it, by changing attention from a section of this 
continent to a general view of the whole. It is not 
intended to give a minute geographical description 
of each kingdom, as such more properly belongs to 
the geographer than the journalist. In our histori* 
cal chapter we endeavored, in a compressed manner,, 
to trace the progress o^ discoveries, and settlements 
upon this continent. In this, it is intended merely to ^ 
describe the relative local situations of the different 
countries or kingdoms, situated upon this immense 
Peninsula, comprising at least one quarter of the 
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whole globe. The most accurate information we carv 
obtain of this continent is at best but imperfect ; and 
our limits preclude us from giving a^y thing but a 
genera! account. In our historical ^hapterj^ we at- 
tempted to assign the rea^n, why this^riioii of the 
world is so little known, while the other continents^ 
even tfart of the new world, America, have been al- 
vaost: wholly explored and described. To that, we 
refer the reader 5 and also to that, we refer himfbr 
the boundaries of this continent, (page 27.) 

Africa is divided, nearly in the centre, by the 
Equator; ofctftee the greatest part of it is situated 
within the torid zone. The whole of it is either ex** 
ceedingly fertile, or extremely barren. Its fertility 
is occasioned by the great sources of vegetation, 
heat and moisture. Heat prevails every where ; but 
moistupein particular . portions* Where the latter 
prevails, this country is one of the mK>si productive 
in the universe — ^where it is deprived of rain, it is 
«*all barren.^ Tbi« continent differs from the other 
three great ones, in almost every respect. In the 
others, the sea coaist is generally the most barren ; 
in this, the interior is so. Upon the coast, ate re* 
gions abounding with eveiy l\ixury whicli nature pours 
into the lap of indulgence J much of the interior is a 
boundless waste of deserts. A vertical sun, pouring 
burning rays upon dry sand, defies the progress of 
vegetation. Even upon these dieserts, a race of 
beings is found to subsist. With the curse of Ish- 
mael upon their devoted heads^ and sordid hearts, 
they flee the regions of fertility and civilization^ and 



seem to .d^lig|it in sterile barreniwiSy and huoiao 
inisery. 

It has bcisn remarked, that this continent, in shape, 
resemMes a triangle, with icr^ular sides. Beginning 
at the uorthoast point, Egt^pi is situated,, bonndiog 
east upon the Ited $ea, and north upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Isthmus of Suez, uniting thij contj- 
ijent there with Asia. This section of Africa hai^ 
long been celebrated^ and is well known in sacred 
and profane history. Continuing west upon the 
wmhfim bawidary of tliis continent, and along the 
shores of the Mfiditerraneanf JBurca^Tripoli, Tuniif 
Algiers^ Fezy and Morocco, aresituJw, reaching the 
northimsi point, at the Straits of Gibraltar, All these 
countries are possessed by Ar€(b8 and Moors^ altho' 
with them are intermingled other nations. It is gen- 
erally termed.the Coast of Barbary. The history of 
these distinct states, or kingdoms, is known to every 
historian, and their geographical situation to every 
geographer* For centuries they have been, and still 
are, the terror of the civilized world. Nations, the 
most powerful by land and by sea, have condescen- 
ded to pay them tribute, and to ransom their unfor* 
tanate countrymen who are there enslaved- They 
infest the adjoining oceans with their contempible 
navies, and upon land they are invincible ; not from 
their numbers or their military science,, but from the 
facilities afforded them by their country, to avoid 
conquest by the best disciplined armies. Destroy 
their naval armaments, and~ batter down their capi- 
tals, they still have a safe retreat in their mountiains 
a«d in their desect% where a civiliziqjd army cannot 
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subsist. The mention or THpoUcaUs up the proud 
recoUectioa of .the infanc^r of the American Navy, 
It was upon the coast of that country, that Ameri- 
<:ans began to learn how to conquer upon the ocean. 
It was their achievmeots there tha<>occasianed the 
prophetic Nelson to see, in the infancy of *our navy, 
the future rival of that of Britain* The meation e£ 
Algiers makes us remember a recent achievment of 
this navy as she is approaching towards manhood. 

Upon the WesUm boundary of Africa, are situar 
ted Suse, Azanaga^ North Guinea^ or SenegcU, 'embra- 
cing the couojbff "Of the Jahfs, Fwdaks^ Fthaps and 
Mzn<2tngt?e«— ImjTH-GuxNEA, containing the P^fper 
-Coasty the Ivory Coast, and the Qold Coast — ^East* 
CuiNEA, or the Slave Coast, in which is situated the 
kingdoms of Whidah, ArdrOy and Benin. The next 
great division of the western coast is Cokoo, com- 
prehending the l^ingdoms of Xdon^o, OmgQ^ Ango- 
la, Matamba, and Benguel^* It is upon this coast 
that the Slave Trade has so long, to the indelible 
•disgrace of the Christian world, been prosecuted. 
The inhabitants are described, by all historians, as 
mild and peaceable. Possessingacountry of great 
4ertility«-having no means of making conquests, or 
extending dominion, they remain wliere nature has 
placed them, unmoved by the sordid demandsof ava- 
rice, or the more splendid and guilty calls of ambi- 
tion. The different tribes, or kingdoms, sometimes 
make war upon each other ; but they are urged on to 
warfare by f^uropean and American merchants, to 
capture each other to furnish slave-ships with their 
^cargoes. With a few paltiy toy^i calculated to cfttch 
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the fancy of untutored barbarianis, tliey induce tlie 
natives to prey upon each.other, and exchange their 
touutryinen for baubles. After doing this, a Chris- 
tian merchant excuses himself by saying, tlio Afri- 
eans enslave eacii other I This reasoning may be 
eonclusive before a tribunal of slave-merchants, as- 
ifembledin a princely mansion,lhat owes its splendour 
to human blood, but all the courts of EJurope have 
very recently, by common consent, imited to wipe 
<he foul stain from the character of their respective 
nations, impressed upon them by this inhuman, detes- 
table, and diabolical traffic. The . Constitution of 
the United Stotes is the first one that absolutely pro- 
hibited it. 

Upon the western coast is also situated the country 
of the Namaquasy and of the HcHtmtois ; which, to- 
gether with the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
comprehends the southern point of the continent, and 
stretching quite across it to the eastern side. 

Upon the eastern side of this continent are situated 
inhambaney ManicUj Sahid, Sofalu and Mocaranga* 
Continuing east, toward Cape Guardafui and the 
Straits of Bahebnandely the kingdoms o£ Mozambique ^ 
MSngalla, Qniloa^ Montbaxa^ MelindUy and Mono&mu- 
giy the republic of Brava, and the kingdom of Maga- 
doxOf are situated. j4del is an extensive kingdom, 
embracing an immense country around Cape Guar- 
dafi^iy tlie easternmost point of tlie continent. From 
this cape, to the Isthmus of Sitez^ this continent is 
bounded easterly upon the Arabian Gulf which reach- 
es to that place. 

We have now conducted the reader around the 
M 
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Coast of Ibis immense triangular peninsula. We 
have mentioned the principal countries as they suc- 
ceed each other, beginning at Egypt, .and following 
the coast along its northern, west&m, and eastern sides, 
until we again reached tliat place situated near the 
Isthmus of Suez. The geographical knowledge of 
the reader will readily enable him to supply that 
minute information which our limits preclude us from 
detailing. 

The Interior of Africa is known more from vague 
coDJccture than accurate description. Many hardy 
travellers liave, at the liazard of life, (see historical 
chapter,) explored parts of it^ Abyssinia has long 
been celebrated by the geographer, and the scholar. 
Tlie one makes it the region of fertility, having the 
sources of the Nile within its limits*— the other con- 
verts it into the region of romance. The classical 
Johnson, in his ^* Prince of Ahyssinia^^ gwes us an 
idea of a distinct world. His Rasselas has dressed 
this kingdom in all the charms, which the most fertile 
imagination and classical mind can impart to a ter- 
restrial region. 

The description of the coutitry situated upon the 
Niger , under the general name of ^out^an, transports 
the mind of the reader to a region entirely the re- 
verse. This part of the continent, although watered 
by a majestic stream, and having an adjoining couo- 
• try of great fertility, seems to be that region where 
the wratlfof Heaven, against man, is forever to be 
displayed. The denunciation against the descen- 
dants of Ishmael stands yet unreversed— the inno- 
cent blood of the flicssiah yet rests upon the head of 
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his murderers, and here, in the Great Desert of Za- 
hara, and in other parts of the interior, tliey both 
remain a standing miracle. The knowledge we pos- 
sess of this desert is principally derived from the 
Ciiristian slaves, who have there been suifering wit- 
nesses of tlie manners, customs, and habits of the 
wandering Arabs 5 and famishing wanderers them- 
selves, tiirough the wide spread desolation pervading 
the country they inhabit. It has fallen to the unhap- 
py lot of Americans to furnish most of the iuformn- 
liou the world possesses upon this subject The in- 
genious Mr. Cock has given the world the narrative of 
the American sailor, Robert Adams^ and the indefati- 
gable Mr. Dupcis, has, by his notes, confirmed its ac- 
curacy. The crew of the Commerce seem to J)ave 
been designed to suffer themselves, that the world, 
through them, might learn. Tt is hoped this little 
volume will add something to the little knowledge al- 
ready obtained of the desert of Zaiiaray and the 
western coast of Africa. As to that portion of the 
interior, situated upon the equator, and withi^the 
Tropic of Capricorn, even conjecture itself has al- 
most omitted to exercise its uncertain and futile 
powers?. In Soudan, are included the empires of 
Houssa and Tomhmtooy the countr;^ of the Agaikr, 
the kingdoms of Ludamar, BondoUy and Bamboukj^ 
also the kingdoms of Bomou, and Darjnr. Nubia . 
contains Turkish Nubian DongcUay and Sennaar^ 
North of the Zahara Desert, are situated the coun- 
tries of Tqfilety and BUed-ul-Geridy lying south of the 
Barbary States^ 
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The Desertsywhich comprehend so muclr of the in- 
terior, are the Zaiiara or Great Western Desert, Thi& 
region of desolation and barrenness stretches, fcy the 
best authorities, from 16^ to 31** N. Latitude, ^nd 
from 170 W. to 16<^E. Longitude. The desert of 
Libya from 25*=^ to SO"* N. Latitude, and from 21° to 
30^ E, Longitude. The desert of Barca is small. 

The Mountains upon this continent are in ranges* 
The Atlas has been celebrated from the ages of anti- 
quity to this time. According. to the fabulous ac- 
counts of the ancients, it supports the firmament. 
The inimitable Addison resorts to it as the eniblem of 
firmness. He makes his Cato, like that " glory in 
height.'^ These mountains extend from the western 
coast of Africa, to the Gulf of Sydra. They com, 
mence in the 2S<> N. Latitude, and extend, in a N. E» 
course, to 34^ N. Latitude; and from thence, in an 
cast direction, to 14^ E. Longitude. Althongh these 
moujotains are more celebrated, being more kno^n> 
yet the mountains of Kong^ in point of extent, cer- 
tainly exceed them. Tliey stretch from the river 
Gambia,Xo 23° E. longitude. The Mountains ofths 
Moon commence in 17° £. Longitude, and run easi 
to 37° E. Longitude. These two ranges divide 
idmost the whole continent into northern and south- 
f?rn divisions, and are situated between the fifth and 
thirteenth degress of north latitude. The mountains 
of Lupata begin at the mouth of the river Quili$naney 
upon the eastern coast, and encircling the kingdom 
of Mocaranga^ extend to the country of the HotterUots* 
Tlie Chrystal Mountains ai'e situated near the king- 
doms of Congo^ Angola^ and B^ngueta, upon the 
'western coast, 



Tke Capes upon this cdnCinelat are^ upon tlic 
northern coast| or Ihe Mediterranean, Cape BoUy in 
Tuni9 ; and Cape Spartely near Tangiers. Upon the 
western coast, or the Atlantic, arc Cape Geer, near 
Saota Cruz — Cape Bajador^ upon wliicU the Cow- 
merce was wrecked — Cape Bdrhas where the crew 
landed with the boat — Cape AfmA:— Cape Vtrd — 
Cafpe Memfada — Cape Falmtts — Cape of the Three 
Faints — Cape Formosa — Cape Negro — Cape de Las- 
voltas, and the Cape of Good Hope, at the southern- 
most point of the continent* Upon the eastern coast, 
or Indian ocean, are Capes Needle, St. Mary, Cor- 
rientesy Sebastian, DeJgado, Baxas, and Cape Guarda^ 
Juiy forming the eastermost point of the continent. 

The Rivers of this continent, when compared with 
those o£ Asia, are diminished to rivulets. When the 
Ganges is recollected, the Nile, and the Niger, are 
almost forgotten in the majesty of the former. 
When compared with the Mississippi^ .Missouri^ OkiOf 
Amazon, aad La Plata, of Ammica, they then lose 
their consequence. The Tyber, the Danube, thb 
Seine, the Tagus, the Vistula, the Thames, and the 
Don of Europe, in many respects, exceed them ; but 
still, the NUe must be ranked with the great geograpU- 
ical and classical streams. 

The sources of this river' have been sought after 
with an assiduity, unparalleled in the history of the 
most romantic adventurers. It is supposed to have 
its source in the mountains of the Moon, and^ is 
known to empty itself, through numerous mouths, in- 
to the Mediterranean, near Alexandria, after passitig 
through Abyssinia and Egypt. The source of the 
M 3 
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Niger is not certainly known ; and evenilie course it 
runs is jfei a disputed point among geographers. 
Some contend that it runs eastward, and empties itr 
self! into lakes in Wangara, in the interior of tlie con- 
tinent. Others feel confident that its course is west-' 
wardf and that it loses itself in the regions of Guinea^ 
All we. can say is, ^' Who shall decide when Doctors 
disagree ?" The Senegal has its source not far from 
tlie mountains of Kongy and it empties into the At- 
lantic ocean in about 16^ N. Latitude* Tlie Nile, 
the Niger, and the Senegal, annually overflow their 
banks, dispensing fertility and luj^uriance to the 
country adjoining them< The other principal streams 
of Africa are the Gambia^ Morocco^ Sierra Leona^ 
Jjenin^ Congo^ Zuire, Coantzaj Manica^ Zambezi^ Co- 
avOf ZeiUy and Magadoxa. 

The principal Islands^ situated around this conti- 
nent, have a consequence in sacred and profane Iiis- 
;ory, almost equal to the continent itself. In tlie 
Mediterranean, are the islands of Cyprus^ Candiaj 
Malta^ Sidly, and Sardinia. In the Atlantic are 
those of Madeira, the Canaries, and Cape Verds, 
/These islands are well known to American naviga- 
tors, and have greatly enhanced the wealth of A- 
merican merchants. SU Louis is situated at the 
inouth of the Senegal. In the<South Atlantic, above 
1100 miles from the continent, is situated the island 
ofSt* Helena ; well known to the navigators to India, 
and now dignified by the residence of Napoleon. It 
is a small island ^ but the mpdern Charlemagne cai^ 
not become small by ^ing in a little place. The 
Isles of Ascension and St. Maiihew are nearly llie same 
distance frjyn the coast. Near to the coast are *iiu; 
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ated FernumdoPo^ Princes&y St. T&oma^^ and Annobon, 
la tbe Indian oceas, is the important island e^ Mada- 
gascar, about 800 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 
Also the Isle of Francs, and Bpurbanf the Comara 
Islands, Zanz^baand Pomba. Near Cape Guardc^ii 
is situated tbeislaird of Si^co^ra. 

The Straits adjoining this continent are fhose of 
Babel'Mandelf uniting the Red Sea with the Indian 
oceait; ailid Gibraltar, whieh separates this continent 
from Europe. , 

The G^fs are— -the Gulfof Stj^ra, GoUtta, Gutn-^ 
ea, and SefaUu The channel of Mozambiqus, be* 
tween the island of Madagascar and the coast of 
Mozambique, is the only one belonging to this con^ 
tioeut. , 

This chapter is introduced for the double purpose 
of relieving the reader from the detail of sufferings 
and mitiute descriptions, and giving a mere bi^dV 
eye view of Africa* 



CHAP. XIV. 

Mahomet MeaaraJi—^Fishing-^Cape' Mirik — innocent 
deception-^bstinacy^Barrett-^Hon. William Will-' 
shire — calendar-^-^second tour into the desert — fhanks' 
giving — description of camel-^mode of instruction' 
in reading and loriting. 

•NovBMwcR 6th, 181d.— My new master MeaaroAV 
first enquiry wns, if I had any clotheis beside what I 
had on ? I told him I had not, my whole wardrobe 
Qi»ii|l)itrng of the piece of oca colors> before mention- 
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ed, aud a piece of the skin of the ga&alle tied round 
my middle. I to]d him that Gaous had taken from 
me that day my trowsers and my shoes^ the latter 
being worn out by travelling. He said Ganus was 
foonicif for taking them, and that he woiild regain 
them. He di^overed the same resentment that tha 
purchaser of a horse would, if the seller, after the sale, 
should slily take off the halter. He recovered the 
shoes and gave them to me^ and a piece of blanket 
for my middle. He might, among the Arabs, be 
called a well dressed man ; for he had a blue frock- 
shirt hanging below his knees, and a good white 
blanket put on as described among the Wil$d Lebdes" 
Hbah. He seemed to be a man of more than ordina- 
ry consequence among the natives ; for, instead of 
joining them in the toil of fishing, he was examining 
and purchasing fish. He went away towards night, 
and left me at one of the huts in the care of an old 
Arab by the name of A^allah, who furnished me 
with fish for food. They were of the size of the 
mackerel, nearly the colour of our salmon trouts, of 
the most delicious flavor, and very fat. They were 
sometimes taken in considerable abundance. The 
seine with which they were taken was made of well 
manufactured twine, apparently of a species of gra^s* 
They consisted of meshes of a small size, having 
both a cork rope and a lead rope. Through the 
meshes next to the cork rope, they run a pole of six 
feet in length, gathering up the seine from each end 
to the centre. ThJB seine consists of any number 
they choose to unite together, each single one being 
about twelve rods in length, and owned by different 
persons. The whole seia^ being gathered upon two 
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poles, two carriers Walk into the water up to thfeir 
ami-pits ; and tlieD one goes one way and tlte other 
anollier, slipping off the seine as they walk. When 
it is dfaxvn out at full lengthy which is. somethneii 
seventy-five ro<is> a number of oUier men go out with 
threshing-poles, and dri\^ the fish into the seine as the 
two men at the endis approach each other. They 
then enter the circle made by the sein^^ and continue 
to thresh the water, until they suppose Ih^y have gUUi 
all the fish. The separate owners then take each 
tlietr net, and the fish gilled in it, and bring them 
ashore. They seldom' catch exceeding an hundred 
by one drawingv The fish are of different kinds, a!-* 
though generally of that first mentioned. Vhoot ig 
tile name of fish with the Arabs. ' " . 

The bay wliere I was now sitdated^is- formed by 
Cape Mirik, upon the isouth, and by high sand-hills^ 
and a few small islands upon thd north. At ebb-tide> 
tbe whole bay, excepting a narrow didniiel, wliich 
extends into it about five miles from the outermost 
part of the Cape, running near it, is entirely dry. 
Within the bay, are situated two small islands, tompo* 
sed v^holly of sand. 

Frona the north boundary of this bay, is a point of 
sand running into it toward Cape Mirik, nearly half 
its width, which forms the «nner l^aj^. From the ter- 
Jiainaiion of this point, to the Cape, is about five miles* 
From the islands, which form the mouth of the 
oiOer hay^ upon the north to the Cape, is about twen- 
ty miles. JProm Cape Mirik, to the head.of the bay, 
following the shore, it is about the same distance. 
This Cape is situated, according to the most approv- 
ed charts, in 19** N. Latitude and 17*^ W. Longitu#e. 
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I have been thus particular in describing this bay^ so 
that if any unfortunate mariner should hereafter nav- 
igate the western coast of Africa in distress, be might 
make a temporary barbor in the channel running 
within it, near the Cape, which I think he might do 
with safety, excepting in a northwest and westerly 
wind. 

Upon the 6tb, after the usual ceremony of ~ wor- 
shipping, which was performed precisely in the man- 
ner of the Wiled Lebdessebahy my master asked me of 
what nation I was. It would have been in vain to 
try to convince him that J came from a continent 
three thousand miles to the west, the natives upon the 
desert, in general, having not the least idea of the 
existence of the American continent. I therefore 
told him I was Inghsisy which they understand. He 
then asked, Soo-mook en tar ? what's your name ? I 
told him Robbins. He prononnced it the same as 
Ganus, Robbinis. He asked iflngtesis be better than 
Fransah ? I told him they were both bono* He con- 
tinued to ask nie if I had a father and mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, wife and children. I answered all in 
the afiirnfative, meaning to a^ect his feelings if he 
had any, which cannot more readily be done, than 
by talking of wives and children. I thought the de- 
ception a very innocent one 5 nor was it altogether 
without effect ; as he immediately said, we will go 
to Sweahrah ; it being the same place which we call 
Mogadorej and the place where all the ransoms are 
effected. He then left me with another man, with 
whom I went out to see them fish and assist in the 
service. They start at low water, and cross over 
tlie neck or point running into the bay, to the outer 
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bay, carrying with them Uie fishing utensils and a 
sui&cient quantity of wood to cook a meal with, and 
a skin of water, They sometimes return as the tide 
comes in, although they generally continue out for 
two tides, lodging upon the point of land, and cooking 
their fish upon the sand. Each one has a small net 
to carry hence the fish that are taken. I was loaded 
with them, and obliged to transport them as much as 
seven miles through the deep sand, sinking often to 
my knees. I sometimes sunk down with excessive 
fatigue, and was compelled to stop ; while the natives, 
possessing strength almost beyond human, would 
bound over the sand with the greatest' ease. For 
this I became an object of their scorn, and sometimes 
of their resentment. Upon returning to the tents or 
huts, some fish are cooked. What renjain, are dressed 
by splitting open the backs, and taking out the in- 
wards ; then gashing . them cross-wise, and laying 
tliem out to dry. They rarely become tainted altho' 
they are never salted. Indeed, salt is scarcely ever 
used by Arabs in preserving or cooking any thing. 
During the two preceding months, I had not used a 
particle of it. The rays of the sun are so ponrerful, 
that fi-esh meat and fresh fish are dried so suddenly 
that putrefaction is always prevented 3 unless, which 
is more generally the case, it is prevented by the im- 
mediate consumption of all the meat and fish that falls 
in the way of the natives. At this place, I saw many 
black Africans, from which I concluded we were not. 
far from the Senegal river. 

We remained at this bay, apd at this employment, 
until the 9th. I began to think I was about to be* 
come a slavish fisherman during life 3 and by affect* 
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ing ignorance of every part of the duty imposed upon 
lae, and shewing a good portion of obstinacy, the 
Mtives soon found that the small benefit, they deri- 
ved from my labor cost mor^ than it would fetch. 
Upon the last mentioned day, as I was returning 
with a load of fish, I discovered a number of the na- 
tives coming towards us in the bay« We stopped, 
and concealed our fish as well as we could. The 
natives came to us 5 and although I liad abandoned 
all ideas of ever again seeing any of my ship-mates, 
I recognized JBarre/^ among them« It was nearly two 
months stqce I had seen him« We could hardty per- 
suade ourselves that we were actually in each other's 
presence.— Barrett had become fat, and looked as 
hearty as a Yankee seaman need to. He said he had 
been stationed at a fish place about seven miles 
north of this place, for three weeks. He had been 
out into the deserts with his master's brother, and 
had been retaken and was now returning with him. 
He said he had learned nothing of any of the cre«^, 
excepting Mr« Williams, since he saw me upon the 
14th of September. I communicated to him the good 
fortune of Capt. Riley, Mi% Savage, Clark, Burns, 
and Horace. He said he had but little hopes of get- 
ting clear himself, although he could not conceive 
,why the cursed creatures wanted to keep him, as lie 
was not of the least service to them. I told him that 
was the great grounds of my hope ; and advised him 
to follow my present ^ample, in being as useless ai 
possible, to be igni^rant and obstinate 5 and in this 
way, induce them to carry us to the great place of 
sale, and of redem^tionr^MoGADOKE, 1 enquired af- 
ter Mr. Williams, lie told me he was much better 
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than ^hen I last saw him ; that his health and spirits 
had been in a considerable degree restored ; tlial they 
both continued slaves to their first master, and would 
probably remain with him. Our interview was but a 
short one. 

I have but little doubt, that Mr. Williams and 
Barrett, if living, still remain at the same fish-place. 
This is not a mere conjecture 5 for at the lime of my 
redemption at Mogadore, sixteen months after this 
lime, the Hon. William Willshire informed me, that 
he had learned that two Christian slaves were upon 
an island near a fish place, far to the southward, up- 
on the western coast of Africa; that he had sent an 
express, to find them, if possible, and bring them to 
kirn that they might be redeemed. The name of this 
gentleman will hereafter be mentioned in this narra- 
tion ; but I cannot, even here, omit to express my 
highest admiration of his exalted character, if fter 
we returned to the huts, I assured my master that I 
could not sustain life in the employment i wai^ in, and 
he assured me that I should, the next day, go ofi* with 
iiim. -> *. . 

At about ^his^ime, I dispensed with the use of my 
string by which Iwas enabled, in counting the knots I 
daily tied therein, to ascertain the day of the month 
and of my bondage ; and as no possible benefit can 
be derived from a continuation of dates, excepting 
that of months, or general periods, I shall omit them. I 
had not at this time, froiifi either the Lehdessehah or 
Wiled D^leimj learned whether they had any regular 
mannerof keeping the smaller divisions of time, as 
iiours, days, weeks or months ; but I afterwards be- 
N 
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came fainiUar with their calendar, when I became 
stationary at Wadinoon. The Arabs, at this place, are 
steady residents 3 as they have no nseans oftra veiling, 
neither tents nor camels, bu^ have there erected the 
small huts or wigwams before mentioned. Tliey have 
among them considerable flocks of goats from which 
they obtain some milk, and small asses with which 
they transport fresh water for a short distance. These 
animals subsist upon the coarse sea grass that grows 
^within the bay, and the small quantity of bushes that 
grow in the vicinity of it. I never saw either ass or 
goat upon the desert Sj as they could not there subsist 
without a constant supply of water. The camel, as 
is well known, can subsist without that article from 
twenty to thirty days, from Ihe immense quantity 
they receive into the chest at the watering places* 
There are, I learned, a number of these fish places up- 
on the coast from Cape Mirik to Cape Blanco, which 
are all occupied as the one just described by station- 
ary Arabs. The wandering Arabs are coiistanlly re- 
sorting to them for supplies offish, and at the same 
places can furnish themseb^es with water. 

Having remained at this fish-place for five days, 
my master Meaarah took me off with him to traverse 
once more the desert of Zahara. He commenced 
by travelling in a southeast direction, and upon the 
first night reached his own tent. We had a very 
fleet camel, and having started at day-light and riding 
till dark without dismounting, we must have travelled 
at least sixty miles* Upon reaching the tent, I found 
that 'of my master and those situated near it were 
much larger and better than I had ever before seen. 
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My master^s return was welcomed by every demon- 
stration of joy. This was increased by seeing a quan* 
tity of fish, and caivied to the highest pitch when 
they found me there as a slave. The whole family 
seemed anxious to make my situation comfortable as 
possible 3 some offered me fish ^ somemilk, and some 
water ; and tlie joy of the party was so excessive, 
that tliey seemed to <* take no thought for the mor- 
row/' having devoured almost^ every eatable thing 
in their possession. Witnessing the animation an<t 
enjoyment of this family of barbarians, my mind was 
immediately transported to the regions of civilization. 
It was about the season of a Contuctiout ThanJcsgiv^ 
ing. In imagination, I saw the festive board sur- 
rounded by my refined, grateful and happy friends. 
I could see the eyes of parents, beaming with beni^-. 
nity upon their viisltiog children, blessing heaven for 
the gift of them, as well as for the luxuries that load- 
ed their hospitable board, rendering thanks that tliey 
bad been blessed ^ in their basket and in their store," 
and that they had been preserved once more to form 
the happy family. My heart was near bursting at 
this recollection. Although I was not destitute of 
^t-atitude for an une^tpected supply, I was compelled 
to reflect that all my enjoyments depended upon the 
capricious whims of an Arab, and that a transition 
from enjoyment to the lowest wretchedness might lite- 
fal me in the next twenty-four hours. Well might I 
exclaim " hard, hard is my fate.^' 

Upon the next morning, I found my master's fami- 
ly consisted of his wife, Fatima ; one son, 4dullah; 
«ne daughter, named Tilah; and vixioihety JMkrmooak ; 
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his brother, about twenty, Mid-Mohamote. Anotber 
small tent was occupied by Fatima^s mother, also 
named Fatimaj and her brothef , named lUa-Mecca. 
They also had a teacher in the family supported by 
Meaarahf wholly without labour, exceptini^ the labour 
of teaching the family. His name was MaAomet 
They also had a black female slave, of the Guinea 
tribe. My master was possessed of sixty-eight cam- 
els ; some of which were of the most superior kind. 
Six of them gave milk, furnishing a tolerable supply 
for the family. As is always the case with a Chris- 
tian slave, my portion was less than that of a mem* 
ber of the family. 

Although in many different publications, the cam- 
el is minutely described, so important an animal must 
not be passed over without a brief description here. 
The natives, as a general name, call camels lAUahiits; 
the male, Izhmatl ; the female, JVaig-. The male 
camel of the larger kind is from twenty to twenty-live 
bauds high. Pie measures from the nose, to the 
roots of the tail, about eleven feet. The body is 
deepest from the shoulder to the brisket, and, unless 
recently filled with water, will girth the most just back 
of the fore legs. This admeasurement is not meant 
to include the hump, that being a kind of excrescence 
rising eight or ten inches above the back bone. The 
bidy gradually diminishes in size until it comes to 
the loins, which are very small for so large an animal. 
The neck is very low upon the breast, growing out 
between the shoulder blades ; it then descends a lit- 
tle, then rises almost perpendicularly, being from the 
Jower part »f the bow of the neck, to the lop of ihe 



head, about five feet. The head Is carried horrizon- 
tally 5 the nose, top of the head, and hump, makitig 
a direct line. Tiie eyes are very prominent, and so 
placed upon the side of the head as to discern objects 
in every direction. They have a peculiar mild- 
ness, and indicate gr^eat sagacity for an animal. The 
car is very small, and stands nearly erect. The 
liwbs are straight and smooth, but have large strong 
joints. The hoof is the greatest curiosity in this ani-* 
mal. It is soft and yields to the slightest pressure, 
having a very small split in the fore part of it, the 
points of which are of a harder substance. It has 
befare been mentioned that these feet or hoofs are 
remarkably calculated to travel in deep sand and up- 
on the hardest stones.. The tail is smooth and short, 
and is carried between the legs. The hair- of the 
camel^ excepting what grows upon the hump and 
neck, is fine, short, and smooth, having a veiy hand- 
iSome appearance. That upon the hump and neck 
is coarser and curly, and from six to eight inches in 
length. This long hair is sheared ofi" annually, and 
with it the natives make tent-cloth and coarse cloth- 
ing- Their colour is from white to a reddish brown. 
lie is an animal of the greatest docility ; lies d^wn 
and rises at tbe command of his master ^ at the same 
command slackens or hastens his pace. When alive, 
lie transports his master, his baggage, his food, drinlh 
and slaves, from one part of the defert to another ; 
when dead, every particle of him furnishes food, ex* 
cepting his bones, and his hide furnishes leather for 
almost every purpose. Indeed, it is melancholy to 
reflect that such a noble animal should subserve the' 
purposes of the most debased of men. 

Na 



In the morning, after reaching the tent of my mas^ 
ter^ the cameb were distributed around in the adjoin- 
ing country, and were generally in the keeping of iZ- 
lorMecccu The country had about the same appear- 
ance as those parts of the desert so often mention** 
ed ; small sand hills and shallow vallies* The bush- 
es were very small and thinly scattered, and it re- 
quired a considerable extent of it to recruit the cam- 
els. We remained stationary at this place for six 
days* During this time my master seemed general- 
ly inclined to remain in, or near his tent. At about 
sun-rise, the Mahometan service was invariably per- 
formed by the whole family. I was ui^ntly invited 
to join in the service, but, adhering to my previous 
resolution, I always declined it^ thinking it sacrilege 
to offer up worship to a prophet whose followers shew 
so little of humanity in their practice. The teacher 
generally took the lead, in this service ; their teachers 
being generally of the Mahometan priesthood. He 
had a number of very old volumes into which I often 
looked, but the letters and characters were as unin- 
telligible to me, as the hand writing upon the wall 
was to Belshazzar. When he began to read, it was 
at what I should call the end of tlie volume, reading 
from right to left. 

The mode of instructing the children in reading, 
is, by writing with a reed a few characters upon a 
smooth, white board, about the size of a cyphering 
date. Ijle then, with an audible voice, pronounces 
them, aiid calls upon the child to do the same. In 
this manner the child is taught their alphabet. He 
then writer out words ; spelling them, and th^ cfail- 
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dren follow his example. From this he proceeds to 
write sentences) and teaches the children to read 
them. After they have progressed thus far, the 
whole of the children^ under instruction^ are furnish- 
ed each with a board, and read together aloud, keep- 
ing very exact time. The teacher corrects them 
when in an error, and administers punishment when 
obstinate. These sentences they are taught to com- 
mit to memory, and to repeat without the assistance 
of the board* Many of the sentences, although I 
could not well understand the language, were the 
same as I often heard repeated over in their religious 
ceremonies. From the antiquated appearance of the 
volume from which they were taken 5 from the same 
being used in worship, and from the peculiar solem- 
nity of the teacher and the pupit, while repeating 
them, but little doubt c£(n exist but that they were 
taken from the Koran in the original tongue. Thi;9 
is the universal method of teaching children, when 
they aire taught at all, upon the desert, and at thq 
large schools at Wadinoon. 

Writing is taught by drawing upon the board a fkw 
single characters^ The pen is made with a piece of 
flat i^ed, hollowed upon the inside to contain the ink, 
and sharpened to a single point. The child is taught 
to imitate the characters set as a copy. Children 
at twelve, who have been taught regularly, can read 
and write with considerable facility. When at rest^ 
the hours of instruction are three hours very early*^ 
in the morning, and three toward night. When up- 
on a journey, the lesson given must be learned either 
before pr.afteir the day?^ journe)r^ the teacher beii^ 
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extremely strict ; although the children seem to coiv 
sider their task as a pleasure rather than a burthen. 
This was the first instruction I ever saw given among 
the Arabs* During my slavery with the Lehdessebahf 
I never saw even a book, and never witnessed the 
least attempt among tliem to impart instruction. Nor 
did I while with the IFiled lyieim ever see but one 
instructor besides this one in Meaarah^s family. 

My master, during the time we were stationary, 
frequently endeavoured to initiate me into the mys- 
teries of tending camels. As I have mentioned be- 
fore, I found it best to perform the common and or- 
dinary duties of a slave with apparent cheerfulness 
#nd alacrity; but, as I did at the fish-place, I was 
determined to resist any attempt to make me a cam- 
el tender, or to impose upon me any steady duty in 
the performance of which I might raise my value in 
their estimation, as this would probably lengthen my 
slavery ; and in the same proportion as I became use- 
less to them, would be their desire to get rid of me, 
and increase the chances of my redemption. I how- 
ever went out. with my master one day, and he tried 
to instruct me how to assist Jlla-Mecca in camel keep- 
ing. Although it was nothing but standing on eleva- 
ted ground, keeping sight of the beasts, and driving 
them back when straying ofi*, yet I convinced my mas^ 
ter that I could not possibly learn the duty, and would 
not perform it. He did not, at this tinfie, attempt 
again to impose it upon me. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A long journey — PorUf'-^cusiSy mode of catching ^ 
tookingf and eating them — narrow escape — Mahom^ 
medcm teacher — blacksmith upon the desert — saU-bedr^ 
debility approaching to deaths 

After the expiration ofsix daysi we started upon 
a journey, and continued generally to travel, upon an 
average, forty miles a day. This we continued t« 
do for eight days. It is impossible to describe the 
different courses we travelled, as they were constant- 
ly shifting ; but the general course led us easterly in- 
to the interior. To describe that portion of the Za- 
hara desert over which we passed would be but a re- 
petition of what was said when travelling with the 
Wiled Lebdessebah. For some distance the country 
would have gentle hills and shallow vallies, intermix- 
ed with sand and stones ; and then it would present*^ 
to you a plain, apparently without limits, terminated 
on every part by the horizon. We subsisted, during 
this time, upon camel's milk and water, added to a 
few snails found upon the passage. We were fre^ 
quentiy met by tents, and large droves of camels ; 
and altoost every passenger of respectable appear- 
ance paid attention to my master Meaarah and mis- 
tress Faiima. She received many visits, and was 
particularly attentive to her guests. She, and indeed 
all the females belonging to this family, were elegant- 
ly dressed in the Arab style ; having a redundancy 
of the most beautiful shells suspended from their 
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braided hair,^ which was always covered with a bhie 
turban. Their blankets were of a superior kind. 

Upon the eighth day of travelling, we came to an 
Immense country of sand* At eight a camel was 
slaughtered in the same isamier as before described; 
some part of it was sliced thinly and dried^ and lasted 
for two or three days. Our course was now shifted 
a little to the northward, still carrying us into the in- 
jlerior. After travelling for four days we came to a 
small valley or bason, into which considerable wa- 
ter had settled from a recent rain. Otrr tent was 
pitched upoa the rising ground, overlooking it. A 
f reat number of tents were situated in the valley, 
some belonging to the Wiled Lebdessebah, and some 
to the Wiled D^leim, these two tribes, at this time, be- 
ing at peace with each other. Among them was Por- 
ter's master, and Porter himself* He had regained 
his health, and, like me, entertained som€^ hopes that 
we might escape from bondage. He asked me the 
season of the year, having entirely for^tten it. I 
told him it was the last of November. In and about 
this valley were great flights of locusts. During the 
day-time, they are flying around very thick in theat- 
inosphere, but the copious dews and chilly air,iiitiie 
Bight season, render them unable to fly, and they set- 
tle down upon ^e bushes. It was the eonstant em- 
ploy of the natives in tlie night season to gather these 
insects from the bushes, which they did in great quan- 
tities. My msfster's family, each with a small bag; 
•went out the first night upon this employ, car* 
Tying a very laige bag to bring home the fruits of 
their labour. My mistress Fatima, however, and the 
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two little children remained in the tent. I declined 
this employ, and retired to rest under the large teot. 
The next day, the family returned loaded with locusts, 
saad judging from the quantity produced by the eye, 
there must have been as many as fifteen bushels. 
This may appear to be a large quantity to be gather- 
ed in so short a time^ but it is hardly worth mention* 
ing when compared with tlie loads of them gathered 
sometimes m the more fertile part of the country, 
over which they- pasi, ; leaving a track of desolation 
behind them« But as ^hey were tlie first, in any con- 
siderable qiiantity, that I had seen, and the first I had 
seen Cooked and eaten, I mention it in this place ; 
hoping hereafter to give my readers more particular 
information concerning these wonderful and destruc- 
tive insects ; which, from the days of Moses to this 
time, have been considered by Jews and Mahometans 
as the most severe judgment' which heaven can inflict 
Upon man. But whatever the Egyptians might have 
thought in ancient days, or the Moors and Arabsin 
those of modern date, the Arabs who are compelled 
to inhabit the desert of Zahara, so far from consid- 
ering a flight of locusts, as a judgment upon them for 
their transgressions, welcome their approach as the 
means, sometimes, of saving them from famishing 
with" hunger. The whole that wei^ brought to the 
tent at this time were cooked when alive, as indeed 
they always are, for a dead locust is never cooked. 
The manner of cooking is, by digging a deep hole 
in the ground, building a fire at the bottom, as before 
described, and filling it with wood. After it is heated 
as hot as is possible, the coals and embers are taiseB 
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«uty and tbey jurepare to fill the cavity with the lo- 
CustSy x^onfined in a large bag. A sufficient number 
of natives hold the bag perpendicularly over the hole, 
the mouth of it being near thei^rface of the ground. 
■A number stand around tlie hole with sticks* Tlie 
mouth of the bag is thei» opened, and it is shaken 
with great force, the locusts falling into the hot pit, 
and the surrounding natives throwing sand upon 
them to prevent them from flying o£ The mouth of 
the hole is then covered with sand, and another fire 
built upon the top of it In this manner they cook 
all they have on hand^ and dig a number of boles suf- 
ficient to accomplish it, each contmning about &ve 
bushels. They remain in the hole until they become 
sufRciently cooled to take out by the hand. They 
are then picked out, and thrown upon tent-cloths^ or 
blankets, and remain in the sun to dry, where tl^y 
must be watched with the utmost care, to prevent the 
live locusts from devouring them, if a flight happen to 
be passing at the time. When they are perfectly 
dried, which is not done short of two or three days, 
they are slightly pounded and pressed into bags or 
skins, ready for transportation. To prepare them to 
eat, they are pulverized in mortars, and mixed with 
water sufficient to make a kind jof dry pudding. 
They are, however, sometimes eaten singly without 
pulverizing, by bri^aking off tlie head, wings, and legs, 
and swallowing the remaining part In whatever 
manner they are eaten, they are jiourishing food. 
All the while we remainied atihis valley, the natives 
were employed in gathering ^nd cooking locusts. I 
cannot omit an incident at this valley, which came 
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u^ to ending my slavery and my existence. I was 
commanded to sling a large water goat skin upon my 
back; and carry it to the tent Upon letting it down 
when I arrived, my fatigue, and its great weight, oc- 
casioned it to fall and bufbt open. My master, with 
savage ferocity, run toward me with an uplifted Arab 
ax, and, aiming at my head, would, without the least 
doubt, have severed it from my body, bad not my 
mistress, FatinuZy leaped between him and me, and 
warded off the intended blow. From this time my 
master, who had before shewn some tokens of feeling, - 
began to exercise toward me a systematic cruelty. 

We remained at this valley until the water in it 
was dried up, and then made preparations for depar- 
ture. I often saw Porter, while there, and left him 
there when I was taken off. We travellnd to the 
northwest from day to day. I began to grow weak, 
and my flesh wasted away. I had nothing to eat but 
fresh locusts, there being no salt with tlie family. 
The blanlcet around my middle, hanging down as low 
as my knees, wore the ilesh entirely off from the 
cords of my legs, leaving them entirely bare. This 
was occasioned by constant travelling. After sleep- 
ing vpon the sand, a few hours, and rising upon my 
legs, the bloo'd gushed out of tny eieeoriated and dried 
flesh. My master viewed Uiis with the indifference 
of a savage^ wben witnessing the contortions of his 
victim. After travelling with great rapidity for ten 
days in this manner, we arrived upon the coast, af- 
ter passing the dried bed of a considerable' river. 
This, from a careful examination of the best charts, 
I foei confident was the river St* Cyprian^ near whicli 
O 
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we first landed In the boat. What confirmed this 
opinion was, the coast, in Hb general appearance, 
was very similar to that upon which we landed. 

The time of ogr arrival there must have been 
about the 10th of December. Here our tent was 
pitched for the first time, since we left ihe valley of 
locusts. We remained here but one night, having ob- 

- tained a supply of water. We then travelled two 
days, in & northeai^t direction, and phched our tents. 
The country was of the same general description, as 
tlie other parts of the desert. We remained here 
six days. The teacheTf during the v^iole^time I had 
Been a slave to the cruel Meaaraky assiduously contin- 
ued his instruction, and maintaiped his dignity with 
the whole family. Even my jnfuster stood in awe 
before hifi. He often, m the most urgent manner, 
pressed upm me the necessity of renouncing the 
heresy of Christianity ^ and becoming a good Mussul- 
man. He manifested tlie most sovereign contempt 
for the Christian religion, and often denounced me as 
a kellup eiirsahrau. He expressed fhe utmost horror 
at the idea of eating pork ; considering a hog as pos- 
sessed of the devil, and those*who eat It, as possessed 

> of him also. He laid every inducement before me 
to espouse his faith ; promising me the possession of 
wealth, and power, and wives upon eiarth, and eter- 
nal felicity and sensual enjoyment in paradise with 
the divine prophet Makommed. 
♦ While here, I saw, for the first time, an Arab 
blacksmith. He has his anvil carried upon the cam- 
els It is about four inches diameter upon the top, 
tapering down to a point. This he puts into apiece 
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of a block, the lai-gesi he can find upcm the deserts, 
where Dothiog but small timber grows. His fire is 
built in a shallow hole, dug in the ground, into which 
he puts his coal. His bellows is made of a goat-skin, 
with a handle fixed to the top of it. As he pulls the 
handle up, the air enters it ; as he forces it down, tho 
air is pressed out at the point of it into the coals, 
which blows them up to a fire. He then puts in his 
iron, which is soon heated. He then, with a clumsr 
sort of hammer, draws out the piece of iron in his 
hand, to any shape which is necessary. With tliis, 
he makes iron* for a saddle, an ax, or any oilier iron 
tool which the Arabs wish to make use of 5 the whole 
being made in thfe fnost bungling manner. In tliis 
way, he makes the needles with which the natives sew 
their tent clptbs together, and do all tlip necessary 
sewing in the family, unless, by accident, they can 
procure needles better manufactured. Tiiey make 
their coal vby digging a hole in the gro^md, and thro\N* 
ing into it the largest wood they can find. This is 
bujmed into charcoal. 

The locust food was nearly exhausted. The wa- 
ter grew short, and Uie camels gave- but little milk j 
and I hardly had a sufficiency of sustenance to sup- 
port life. My debility and weakness was such, as al- 
most to depriveine of the power of walking about. 
Upon ,the last day my master remained at this place, 
i wandered slowly off to a neighboring tent, where 
I was supplied with some water. The owner of the 
tent was an old and rich Arab, having a tent abul^ 
dantly furnished. He shewed me pieces of money 
of silver and goid^ and as%^ me my opinion of their 
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value. Among them were doubloons. I told him 
one doubloon was worth sixteen of tlie dollars which 
-he shewed me. He told me they were taken out Cf€ 
a s/enah • (a vessel) upon the coast. As some of the 
money was in doubloons^ and as we bad no sach 
money aboard the Commeiice, I concluded some 
other AmcfTican or European vessel might have been 
lately wrecked upon th6 coast. 

Upon the next morning, our tents were struck, and 
preparations were made for a journey. I knew not 
how I could endure it ; but I was compelled to (ravel, 
and run the risque of dying with fatigue, or remain 
and perish with hunger. We travelled in an eastern 
direction ; and upon the first day's journey wepass^ 
edTi small deep valley, situated upon our right. The 
bottom of it was filled with water ; but as my master 
told me it was salt, I did not attempt to drink it. 
Upon the borders of the bason that contained the 
vater, was lying, in, great quantities, very clear and 
while salt. It excited, my astonishment, as we were, 
at ienst, one hundred miles from the sea. If a con- 
jecture might be ventured, there must have been a 
subterranean passage from the sea to this valley ; 
and as* the water, which sometimes, fiUed it, dried 
away, it was converted into salt. I have been cau- 
tious, )hus far, in making conjectures of my own, or 
repeating the stories of others 5 — and shall continue 
to exercise that caution, determining to relate no- 
thing but what has^evidence sufficient to induce a be- 
lief in its probability, if not in its certainty. In the 
evening of the first day's journey, Meaarah slaughter- 
ed a camel. My Weakness increased ; and travel- 
ling rapidly and sleeping m the open air wiUiout any 
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•coveriiigy occasioned the most extreme distress^ 
From recollecting the number of days we were upon 
different journies, and also the number upon whrcli 
we rested^ this must have been the latter part of De*^ 
ceaiber, the cold having increased to a considerable 
degree. The next day we bore more to the north- 
ward, traveUing moderately, until late in. the evening. 
When we stopped, fuel wasnecessary to cook with, 
but no dry bushes could be readily found. After 
seeking sometime for them, I returned to the tent, 
destitute of them^ and almost wholly exhausted with 
fatigue. MMarah came at me furiously with a knife, 
pointidg it toward my throat* I fled out again and 
procured a few dry sticks. I was compelled again 
to sleep in the cold air without the least shelter or 
covering. Upon the next day, I travelled tHl about 
noon, and dropped down upon the ground, and was 
left alone.^^ I gazed round, but from dimness and 
dizzinesi^, could see neither tent, camel, nor human 
being. I attempted to walk, but was wholly urTable 
to moye.^ My master at length came and led me to 
tlie tentj which was pitched. Some warm milk was 
given to me, iirto which was put a considerable quan- 
tity of dried weed, which the natives generally carry 
about with them ; although it may be gathered in al- 
most every part of the desert. It gave to liie milk a 
sliarp bitter taste, and relieved me from the costivg^ 
ness with which I had been much troubled from eat- 
ing hard boiled blood, and baked locusts. At night 
I was permitted to have a small piece of tent cloth 
for a covering. The herb given^Q me operated as & 
eatlmrtic. The next day I was placed upon a camcl^ 
% 



with a rolled tent cloth upon one side^ and a water* 
ing tub upon the other, to keep me from falling off. 
In this manner I continued to travel with the family 
seven days, during which tioie I was not allowed to 
eat meat of any kind, but was supplied with milk 
warm from the camel. As there was a good supply 
of camd's meat, I conclude, the reason i^y it was re; 
fused to me was on account of my health, being al- 
ready unfit for market from the.Ieanness of my body. 
I, however, found an opportunity to roar^ a small 
piece of raw hide rope, and eat it. Fch: these seven 
days we travelled a southeast course |Mt the end of 
which we came to a low piece of marshy ground, 
which had upon it bushes and staddles of considera- 
ble size, and also standing water. The tents were 
pitched, and in the vicinity were situated about forty 
other tents. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Midical practice — Hogan and Dick — sale of Forte/r-^ 
happiness in Zahara — author regains his hecM — is 
sold to Hamet Wehhef^ an Arab^ merchant of the 
Wiled El Kabla — African and European merchanr 
dize-^an expected battle — gtmnery-^females of the 
El Kabla tribe. 

January, 1816. — It was now from my best calcu- 
lation, the first week in January. The tents re- 
mained stationary lor four days, upon the first of 
vhich,.a camel was slain ; with the fat part of ^htcb 
Meaarah procured a juipi ;skin full of dates, the first 
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t had seen. These the Arabs call Tmurr. They 
are a sweet nourishing fcjod, and the few allowed me 
tasted deliciously. I was now literally reduced to 
a skeleton. The irritation of the blanket around my 
fiddle, and sleeping upon sand and hard ground^ 
had worn the skin entirely off my hip-bones^ leaving 
t()em visible ;^ indeed, this was the case with all the 
prominent bones in my body. I was. completely 
dried up ; and the skin was contracted and drawn 
tight around my bones. Although I had seen many 
liuman beings reduced to bones and sinews beforcji 
I certainly n^n^r saw one so poor as I was myself. 
I was in no danger of inflammatory diseases, as 
there was nothing about me to be inflamed, unless 
a conflagration should have been made of my 
dried carcase ; and this I was in danger of from the 
mode of practice adopted by the hhmaelitish faculty^ 
They ];ieated the blade of a long tent-knife-Hstripped 
me bare — hdd me in a perpendicular postujre-T-andt 
with the edge of the hot knife began to strike gently 
upon my shin-hones, and continued tochopthe^I^ale 
of the front part of my frame. I felt not the least 
pain from this operation ; indeed I was no more a 
subject of pain than ao actual skeleton in the ofiice 
of a surgeon. ^ They repeated this operation daily, 
and began to aflbrd me a little me^. In the course 
of three or four days, I hecame able to move slowly 
about-^the blood began to circulate, and strength be- 
gan to return. This was the mode of practice, and 
this was the result of it. Whether it was Gcdmnigm 
or Perkinism^ I leave to the Italian and Americaa 
faculty to determine. 

A. 
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Atythe end of four days, the tents were Mnick,^ 
and a journey commenced toward the northward. 
Upon the first day» we passed a hill upon our rights 
upon the shelving rocks of which, was trickhng down 
salt water, leaving particles of salt upon the rocks* 
We were descending into a very Jong and deep val- 
ley, where the tents were pitched as we halted. T|e 
rainy season had commenced ^ and the wanderiiif 
Arabs, ^f various tribes, were bending to the porth- 
ward and eastwaid, in Tiumerous parties. The val- 
ley looked likea city of tents; there being, at least,. 

' three hundred situated in it. Towart^ night, MMOt- 
tah told me I should see Jm ; and I soon after, ooce 
more, beheld my ship-mate in misfortune. Porter 
kad, a few days before, bc^en sold to a trading Arab, 
and said ^e had then hopes of going to Sweat^ahy 
(Megadore) where his ransom would be certain. He 
saiil he, a few days before, had seen Hogan and Dick ; 
that ttes had also been sold to a trading Arab — ^that 
pick was 'worn out and left, probably te perish, and 
, tiki. Hogan and his niaster went off in a' southeast di- 
rection. This large valley ran nearly east aiid west, 
about half a mile in width, bounded upon each side 
Iby high ranges of hills^ We continued in it for six 
days, moving moderately through it to the east, in 
company with two or three hundred tents* Among 
these were a number of trading Arabs, from L^nrer 

'.,., Suse^ having blankets^ tobacco,. dates, powder, bl^e 
cottons, ^c One eame to my master's tents, and 
examined me with a view of purehasing; but said I 
was too poor — ^that I shoiii4!l9^t liv^ to reacli Simarah* 
I begged of him to buy me ; but he declined. Me<^ 
oariA told me tow^ about and be active,^^ or I 
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never should be soldi I would gladly had I been 
able,' have done this, or apy thing else to induce a 
sale. At the end of six days^ we reached the east 
end of this wofiderful valley, which then branched 
into two smaller ones. It was altogether the most 
fertile part of Africa that I had yet seen. It had, 
for the whole length, green grass, and bushes in abun- 
dkce. Long hills of rocks and sand limited it upon 
Acli side. As I was pasting through it, I thought it 
the most striking prospect I had ever seen* There 
must have been travelling through it, and at no great 
distance from our tent, as many as twelve hundred 
natives. As wc passed gently along^ the natives were 
constantly chanting a kind of harmonious song, 
cheering up the loaded camels like the perpetual 
gingling of bells* The camels had a supply of food 
from the grass and the busii«s ; and the natives also 
were furnished with thdr itieat and their milk. The 
little streamlets froori the hills supplied them with 
water. The di&rent families and partis inter- 
changed civilities peculiar to themselves. They had 
a fruition of present enjoyme&ts, apd expectationir bf 
a future supply. They worshipped, in large parties^ 
four times a day. Their tents were pitched with 
cheerfulness at nigM^imd with cheerfulness were 
struck in the morning. I coNild not see how this life 
could afford more happioeiB than they apparently 
enjoyed. But I was a slave ! ! subject to their ca- 
pricious whims, and barhlirous cruelty. I was a 
kellup en-8ahrau — and toTslay me, might be thought 
as offering an acceptabte sacrifice to McAommed* 
Porter was also in thfe party. He and I were the 
only beings present| that ever enjoyed thfWessings 
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been taken from the English brig Sarprisej ivfaich I 
karnedy upon arriving at JFadinoonf^yiB& wrecked to 
the soathward of that place, about the list of January, 
1816. We remained at this place, and in the vicinity 
of it, for thirty days. My master was generally em- 
ployed in trading among the natives, situated ia the 
adjoining country. There were great numbers of 
tents, and the country was well calculated for keep- 
ing camels. They gave milk in abundance, and I 
had a full supply. It was the season when the cam- 
els foal their young, and my chief employ was to at- 
tend to them. Being at rest, and well supplied with 
Ullabenty (milk) I regained my flesh rapidly, t The 
tents of the tribe to which I belonged were situated 
near the base of a considerable hill» which I oAen 
ascended to pick a sort of green vegetable, totally 
diflerent from any plant which I had ever seen. It 
grew out of the earth from three inches to a foot 
high In a square shape, without the least leaf attach- 
ed to it. It was always green, and had a short 
beard or roughness upon its four corners. It had a 
very palatable acid m its taste, and the natives bad 
the greatest fondness for it. 

The mode of worship in this tribe, . was precisely 
the same as that among the Wiled Lehdessebahf and 
: Wiled Dleim} and always performed with great 
devotion, four times each day. I was by this trihe, 
as by the two others, urged most vehemently to es- 
pouse the Mahemmedan faith \ but, as I always had 
before, I positively refused a comp1iance,^and do not 
know that I suffered any^ additional crueky from this 
refusal.* The tribe of Wilei El Kablct vere much 
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better armed/tlian either of the others to which I had 
belonged ; having many valuable double-barrelled 
muskets, and many single-barrelled Moorish musk- 
ets. They were mortf warlike as a tribe, and less 
cruel as individuals, than any Arabs I had seen. Af* 
ter remaining at this place a number of days, great 
alarm ^nd consternation was excited, in this tribe, 
by the approach, from the southeast, of a large arm* 
ed caravan. Our camels were all upon the opposite 
side of the hill, feeding, and it was supposed that this 
armed body of men were coming with a view of cap- 
ton'ng them An universal alarm was im'nediately 
spread throughout the whole encampment of tents, 
stretching five or six miles upon the west side of the 
hili. There must have been as many as six hundred 
tents, and three thousand natives. They had no war- 
like mstrument with which they could sound an alarm ; 
but this was well supplied by the hooting and scream- 
ing of the female Arabs. The echo of this universal 
hooting, over the hills, was to me, the most wonderful 
operation of sound. Tlie ArMb men, in the mean 
time, were sounding dreadful " notes of preparation.'' 
The muskets, spears, scimitars, knives, and clubs, 
were all in readiness. They rushed, without the 
least order or command, to the top of the hill, ascend'- 
ing rocks to get a sight of the enemy, or concealing 
themselves behind them for snfetj'. I supposed, and 
even hoped, I should see an engngement in which 
tiiese Ishmaelites, who prey upon all the rest of the 
world, would make havoc of each other ; and I as- 
cended the hill. I was disappointed ; for immediate- 
ly the universal shout of Labez (all's well) echoed 
P 
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along the hills. Some i^our tribe west 4iown to the. 
caravan^ and I soon witnessed tokens of peace. Up* 
on returning to the tents, 1 found the female jaws as 
neaHy closed as nature would permit them to be, and 
tranquility was restored. 

This tribe is remarkable for its skill in gunnery. 
Shooting was a common, and indeed the only amuse- 
ment among the male Arabs. To manifest their 
skill, they place a small stone upon the top of a 
bush. They stand about eight or ten rods from the 
maiicj and fire at arm's length. They certainly ex- 
ceed American^ in this exercise. I very often saw 
them, at the first shot, and at a number in suceessioD, 
knock ofi'a stone with a single ball. I was sometimes 
a spectator ; and the Arabs undoubtedly concluded 
that as I was.a Christian, I was totally ignorant of 
firing. As I was one day witnessing their astonish- 
ing skill, Hamet, and many others, insisted upon my 
'making a shot. They permitted me to select my 
musket^ thinking I could not distinguish between one 
that was bono or foonk^ Universal attention was 
fiaid; mid WVliam TtU was not more applauded for 
taking an apple from the head of his son, than I was 
for fetching the stone from the bush. Bono RobbinU ! 
Bono Robbmis / resounded through the valley, and I 
immediately became great. Hamet slapped me on 
the shoulder, in token of approbation, and thought he 
had done well in bujfing me. 

The dress of this tribe, although, in the great arti- 
cle of the long blanket, put on aj^before described, it 
is similar to the others ; yet, they almost all wear a 
blue or white frock-shirt, falling below the knees. 
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They wear the usual belts, and most of them slippers, 
and some of them;iine rich turbans of white cloth: 
The female blankets are coloured red at the ends, 
with a thick fringe. They wear a belt around the 
waist, fastening one end of the blanket, over which 
the other end is thrown after passing over the shoul- 
dei's, hanging upon one side, full at the bottom, and 
plaited at the waist. Upon that part of the blanket 
which covers the breast, they wear large silver breast- 
plates, upon which are engraved various figures and 
hieroglyphics, always kept exceedingly bright. In 
their ears, they wear silver hoops, some of which are 
as large as the top of a coffee-cup. Upon their arms, 
they also wear silver rings, some going on whole over 
the hand, and some fastened together with clasps.— 
Upon their hair, wrists, ai^ ankles, they have a re- 
dundancy of beautiful shells. Some of the young fe- 
males have the most perfect symmetry in their forms^ 
and when full dressed, bounding over the pls^ins, or 
riding upon a camel, also ornamented with red breast- 
girths, and red strips of cloth, hanging from the ele- 
vated saddle, they might attract the eye, even of 
an American. With a weed produced upon the de- 
serts the females paint their nails, their hands, and fa- 
ces a reddish colour, in various figures* With black 
lead they draw a circle round their eyes- 

The teachers in this tribe are numerous; the 
mode of instruction, the same as that practised with 
the Wiled D'leifiu,/ ''^he children, belonging to this 
tribe, are almost all of them educated. Like the 
teachers in other tribes, they exercise great authori- 
ty over the parents and children ; and confirmed my 
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belief, that they are of the Mahommedan prieathood. 
They also, in this tribe, take the lead in thtir mode 
of worshi{^« 



CHAP. xvn. 

A Caravan — an armed Arab — blade mouniaing — culd- 
f)aied land — apprehension of danger — African ser- 
pents Hornet joins a caravan which is attacked^ 

mountains of sand-^fatigue — caravan broken up — 
author sold to Bel Cossim Abdallah of Wadin/xm— 
wounded Arab — arrival at Wadinoon. 

Feom the best calculation I could make from the 
number of days we had travelled^ and the time we were 
stationary, it had become about the 1st of March, 1816. 
Preparations were made by Hamet for a journey.— 
He started with two camels, having before disposed 
of all his merchandize. He however had with btia 
7a nmnberof bags for grain and goods, never having 
carried a tent while I was with him. One of bis 
neighbours accompanied us. Hamet and I general- 
ly rode one camel and he another. Our course wa^i 
for a few miles, to the north, when we came up with 
a large collection of tents that were pitched. The 
Arabs were preparing to form a caravan. They 
consist of dififerent numbers of natives and cameis;. 
Some have fifty men and five hundred beasts, and 
they sometimes amount to five hundred men, and two 
thousand camels« The armed Arabs take the cosih 
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' maud of the wliole^ and travel or rest at pleasure. 
They generally go forward fbrming the van, although 
some of them are mixed with the unarmed ones, 
giving orders concerning the camels^ the travellers^ 
and the goods that are with them. They afways 
travel in compact order. An Arab chief, armed for 
a caravan 9 presents to the eye of the beholder, a fig- 
ure of the greatest boldness. He is six feet high. A 
long, blacky bushy beard hangs from his chin to his 
breast* He has a fierce, black eye, sunk deep in- 
to his heaU> with tliick, black eye-brows projecting 
over them. His long white blanket is drawn close 
around his body, leaving his legs bare from the knee. 
Over this are cast his red belts, crossing at the breast 
and at the back. To one, is suspended a large trans- 
parent powder-horn, decorated with bands of shining 
brass i to the other, a leathern pouch, containing balli^, 
flints, and a screw-driver. To the other belt, Is fas- 
tened the scabbard, containing a long, broad, and 
burnished cutlass or scimitar. Around his waist is 
buckled a broad, red, morocco belt, of many thick- 
nesses, confining the belts, that support the^cutlaafs 
and the horn. His head is generally naked, except- 
ing a dress of black, bushy hair, although sonietitnes 
covered with a turban. His Moorish musket is al- 
ways in his hand. Thus armed; he is ready, at any 
moment, to encounter a foe. A caravan is formed 
from various tribes, and from men ifiihabiling difler- 
ent parts of the continent of Africa* When individ- 
uals wish to travel to any particular place, and can 
find a caravan bound to it, they join H ; and agree to 
submit to the regulations of it, and are entitled toa]l 
F8 
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the protection it can affi>rd. In this wajr^ they are . 
safe, unless they should he overcome by a more pow- 
erful caravan. At this place, are formed many of the 
great caravans that travel, in various directions, 
across the desert. I learned, from the natives, that 
many large caravans go from this place to Soudan, 
and smaller ones to Wadinoon. 

Upon leaving this place, we travelled west, incUn- 
ittg northerly, and in the course of the day, came to 
a range of black mountains, stretching to the south- 
west as far as the eye could discern ; extending al- 
so a great distance to the northeast. These moun- 
tains we passed, sometimes in valhes intersecting 
them, and sometimes we ascended to their summits« 
Between these mountains we came to small patches 
of cultivated land, upon which was growing a species 
of barley, which will hereafter be described. This 
was the first cultivated land I had seen in Africa, al- 
though I had, seemingly, travelled in every poin^in 
the compass. Without stepping to enquire what 
Ishmaelite it belonged to, our party, consisting now 
of eight persons, deliberately cut and roasted a suffi- 
cient quantity for present refreshment. Continuing 
on our journey, until sun»set, we reached a long range 
of tents, containing two hundred, situated upon the 
side of an hill, where we tarir^sd through the night. 
The next day we found that we had came to a psut 
of the tribe of WUed Abboussebah. I learned, that 
this was the original tribe of the El Kabkiy from which 
the latter was formed into a new one. The number 
of camels, in the neighbourhood of the tents, was 
immense. Judging fro m droves which I had before 
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seen, the numbers of which I knew, there certainly 
must have been five thousand. While I was here, I 
saw great consternation excited at the approach of 
a small party of Arabs, supposed tp be a clan in pur- 
suit of camels. They were driven rapidly together 
to. be guarded. We started early in the morning, 
and travelled through a 1:)ushy and grassy country. 
At tAoui noon, we came to a piece of ground having 
thin low grass. We were travelling very moderate- 
ly upon a walk, when my attention was attracted by 
a large shining black snake. He was coiled round 
regularly like a cable ; his head rising from the cen- 
tre about four inches high. Upon coming very near 
to the serpent, he directed his eyes toward me, and 
flattened his head. I told Hamet what I saw, and he 
immediately alarmed me, telling me to sheer off in 
an instant ; which I did, without waiting to give him 
a further examination, which I was about to do. From 
^at I soon learned, I found that by acquiring a mi- 
nute knowledge of this venomous reptile, I should cer- 
tainly have lost my life. I cannot tell its length, 
from the situation it was in, ho otherwise than by 
saying that it was about the size of a chair pummel, 
and coiled, as it was, it made a circle about as large 
as the top of an half bushel. At eight or ten miles 
distance, we saw another of the same size and ap- 
pearance, but I was no ways disposed to add to tlie 
little knowledge I had previously obtained of African 
serpents* At night we put up amidst a great number 
of tents, situated near a small stri^m of water. The 
nexi day we discovered a amsrlL caravan coming 
from the south-east toward the tentis wjb^re we lodgeil . 
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U had alKmt two handled and fifty cameb, and fifteen 
armed Arabs, mounted apon fleet Arabian boraes^^ 
Our party joined it; apd as it passed the tenia, the 
owners of them assailed the caravan, catting from 
the camels the meat, bowls, and other articles loaded 
opon thenu The armed Arabs of cmr caravan, with 
drawn scimitars, soon dispersed them* I was moont- 
ed opon a good camel, and put him into full speed ; 
not wishing to be stolen from my worthy master Ha* 
met. The whole caravan bounded over the plain 
with amazing velocity, the savages firing upon us 
from the tents, till we were out of sight. No lives 
were lost in our party ; but without doubt, the Ma- 
hometans at the tents had to petfofgaj^g^feneral ser- 
vice over the bodies of some of t^eir companions-— 
We travelled through the day, upon the dry bed of a 
river twenty or thirty rods wide. Such dried beds 
are frequently found in this part of the Zahara desert, 
made probably by the heavy rains|(|3ld the torrents 
descending from hills which are aliil^s near them. 
These beds are always chosen for a passage, as they 
are entirely smooth, and furnish considerable grass. 
Our course was to the northwest. . 

At night, the whole caravan stopped near a field 
of grain ; and, as before mentioned, without the least 
hesitation, the human beings fed all night upon that, 
and the beasts upon the grass. We here found a pond 
of stagnant water, which furnished us with beverage 
for dur entertainment* The next day, highly re- 
freshed, we rose with the rising sun, and started with 
high animation upon our journey. My life now be- 
came happiness itself^ in eomparison with the miseiy 
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I had long endured. Hamet was uniformly kind. I 
had become familiarized with the modes of an Arab's 
life ; and were it not from the consideration that I 
was a slave, I should have enjoyed happiness in re- 
ality. At about 10 o'clock, A. M. we came to the . 
bed of a river at least half a mile wtde, having a small 
stream upon one shore of it. In passing the water, 
our camels waded midsides high ; and in going over 
the rest of the bed, they^sunk in the moist clay-ground^ 
slipping at almost every step, having no hard hoo(s 
to make a hold. This was the rainy season in this 
part of the continent of Afrjc^ It sets in at dif- 
ferent sOUflitffrrn differea^poftf dins of it. While Abys- 
sinia i& almost immdatedy SouddnyfiW endure a most 
dreadful droughty and the country adjoining WadU 
noon will enjoy the luxuriance af the grotumg season* 
After passing this stream, we ascended a consider- 
able hill, and came into a country where description 
must surrender its power. All that can be said is, it 
wag a world made up of sand-hills and mountains, 
with narrow zig-zag passages through, and over them. 
Travelling was excessively fatiguing to the poor 
loaded camels, and to their owners. It was still 
harder for the horses, ridden by the armed Arabs.— 
We i|pc«@l||(ished the passage by sun-set, and found 
a few tenti^but lodged, as a caravan always does, in 
the open air. Through the next day, we travelled 
over a country, consisting of small hills and plains, 
barren sands and cultivated grounds alternately inter- 
mixed. It rained gently all the while. We saw a 
beautiful gas^^Ze, which an Ar^ib attempted to shooty 
)»ut the sprightly animal defied even the musket, by 
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bis agility^ and escaped. Toward night the caravao 
was broken up; the natives and camels composing it 
having reached the place^f their destination. This 
night Hamet and I were welcomed to the tent of one 
of his connections^ as 1 concluded, because^ as before 
remarked, Arabs will permit none but family con- 
nections to lodge in their tents. I remained at this 
tent three days. Hamet, early in the first day, told 
me that he was going to Stosahrah* 1 had been too of- 
ten deceived to believe it ; and my suspicions proved 
to be true when^ at the end of three days, he return- 
ed with Bel Cossim Abdallah, from Wadinoon. , While 
here, I found I was with ^e tribe of the Wiled Adri- 
alla, and by them was treated with the greatest kind- 
ness; probably from the circumstance of belonging 
to Hamet, a merchant of the tribe of El Kabla, which, 
as before mentioned, is a branch of the powerful and 
wealthy tribe of the Wiled Aboussebah. 

I soon found that I was to be separated from Ha- 
met, whose uncommon goodness for an Arab, made 
me esteem him. He and Bel Cossim came to the tent 
where I was situated, and began to talk about me. 
Hamet asked me, in the hearing of Bel Ck>ssim, " Ash 
soo-mook BHed cum ?" (what's the name of your coun- 
try ?) I answered, supposing that he, lik^ the rest of 
the Arabs, had no idea oi America, " Fransah^ He 
smiled, and said, ^< Arrah en tar murkan, Fransah en 
tar AmericaneJ^ He gave me to understand, that ho 
had learned I was an American, a day or two before 
^t Wadinoon. It was a frequent enquiry made about 
me, whether I belonged to the vessel that had so 
much money in it, meaning the Camrmrci* They 



always insisted upon \ty that great quantities were bcH 
ried at Cape Bajador where she was wrecked* I al- 
ways denied it, fearing I shoiJd be sent there to dig 
for it, which would remove me farther from the hopes 
of being redeemed. The next day after the return 
of Hamet from Wadinoon, I was taken off by^ my 
new.master Bd Cossim. Our course from this place 
to Wadinoon was about north-west. Toward night, 
we stopped at a tent, where we remained until the 
next morning. I here saw a wounded Arab who had 
a musket ball shot deep into the middle of the thigh. 
Upon seeing me, they supposed I was a doctor, as 
they have many foreigners who reside upon the coast, 
as practitioners in surgery and medicine. Bel Cos- 
sim and others urged me to attempt to extract the 
ball, offering me a great reward to eifectlt. I scorn* 
ed the idea of becoming a quack, even to deceive an 
Arab, and declined to operate. No patient ever need- 
ed assistance more to relieve him f|om the wound a 
ball had made, and from the more terrible gashes 
and incisions made into the top of the thigh to' the 
bone, by the harsh knives of the Arabs. In the 
evening, I saw the Spaniard, I have before mentiou- 
ed, who attempted to escape, and had some conver- 
sation with^ him in the Arab language, in which I 
could now converse tolerably well, however difficult it 
is to write it with accuracy, after a long acquaint- . 
ance with it. 

We travelled moderately on foot for three days, 
passing from one cluster of tents to another, until we 
reached the celebrated town of Wadinoon. Upon 
the passage^ Bel Cossim purchased a small copper 
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kettle, and a qnantity of tow-cloth, which I had to 
carry. Tlie name of the country through which we 
passed, was called B^ledrMouessa All, and the natives 
call themselves Misse-U-mene. We passed, upon tlie 
last day, a very small village situated upon an eleva- 
ted piece of ground, from which we had a view of 
Wadinoon. This place is called Wahroon. I have 
nrentioned the method I adopted to keep ray reckon- 

. ing of time, i. e. hy the string in which I daily tied a 
knot until I difMigd it 5 by remembering the number of 
days we were upon the numerous journies, and the 
number of days we rested. From this method of 
calculation, for six months, I made the day of my ar- 
rival at Wadinoon the 12th of March. But I there 
found, upon ascertaining the actual time of the year, 
that I had lost four days, the day of my arrival being 
the 16lh day of March, 1816. The day after my 
arrival was a market*day, which is held weekly. I 
found this to be upon the Christian sabbath ; and that 
the Mahommedan sabbath was upon Friday y according 
to our calendar. 

The family of Bel Cossim consisted of his wife, 

who was his third one, by whom he had two sons and 

a daughter. His fit^t wife left a son and daughter; 

his second wife a daughter. His oldest son, Hama- 

. da, was married, and lived in the same house with 

. him, being himself an aged man. A married daugh- 
ter lived in an adjoining one. He had five black 
slaves. He had other wives living in tents whom he 
iM:casionally visited. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Whdinaon — its Htuaiion — number ef houses and itihab'- 
Hants — cattU-^eople-^gard&ns — vegetables — barley 
harvtst-^crueUy ef Bel Cassim — reaping^ threshings 
-voinnowing and grinding — kiskoosoo — eating-'-'mar^ 
het and fairs — manner of building hotcses-^Sheick's 
house. 

I NOW became a settled resident in what may be 
called the capital of the northern desert of Zahara. 
To nay inexpressible satisfaction, I liUnd Porter a 
resident here also. He had become the slave of a 
v^eal|L)y merchant, and was what might be called a 
well dressed man any where. He lived as well as 
could be wii^d> and it may be said^ enjoj^ed ^ leis- 
ure with dignity.'^ He iniR^rqaed me tlmt he had 
written to M^ga^lie, |ind ihat Abdullah Hamet, his 
master, had received a letter concerning him — tliat 
he was in daily expectation of receiving oiie himself, 
and .considered his ransom as cartain, and that he 
had heard of the arrival of Capt. Riley at Gibraltar. 
A few days previous to my arrival hece, the crew of 
the British brig Surprise left tliis place, and were hi 
the keeping of Sidi Heshmh ofSuse, for the purpo^., 
of being ransomed. . 

The town of Wddinoon is^ situated upon the we^t*> 
cm coast of the continent of Africa, about thirty 
miles from the sea, and upon the northern border of 
the Great Desert of Zahara. It rs in that part of 
ibe continent called Suse^ sometimes distinguished by 
Q 
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Upper and Lower Suse. It is in 28® 15 minutes N. 
Latitude, and 11^ ^V. Longitude. A range of moun- 
tains, of considerable height, lies along between that 
and the sea, upon the north, aiid a similar range up- 
on the south, leaving between them a valley of about 
six miles in width. This valley diminishes in width 
toward the east, and is ended by the termination of 
the Jtlas Mountains. Upon a rising piece of ground 
near the middle of this valley is built the town of 
Wadinoon. From this place may be seen the village 
of Wahroon, to the west, at seven miles distance ; 
another village to the southeast, at twelve miles dis- 
tance ; and Mkadia to the northeast, at fifteen miles 
distance. From the mountain, upon the north, is- 
sues a small stream from a boiling spring, running 
into the town, and furnishing water for the whole of 
it. It is the finest water imaginable. The whole of 
it is absorbed in the place for necessary purposes, 
and watering the gardens. The other villages also 
have small streams to afford them water. The num- 
ber of houses included within the town of Wadinoon, 
while I resided there, which was eleven months, reck- 
oning two new ones, built while I was^here, is forty- 
five. Some of these, however, being large, contain 
a number of distinct dwellings for difierent families: 
The number of fan Hies, statedly residing here, was 
between ninety-gve and ^n hundred, almost every 
one of which, during qgy residence? I had some ac- 
quaintance with, from the service I had to perform 
for my master Bel Cossim, who was a trader and 
also a farmer. Families here will average five indi- 
viduals each, exclusive of slaves j the slaves in the 
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Iowa, amounting to an hundred and fifty of African 
blacks. The only Christian slave^ at Que time I arri- 
vedy was Porter, and I made the second. Of the black 
slaves, the Sheick^ or governor of the place, -was poiij 
sessed of twenty. 

The cattle in this place were horses, (I'hile) a few 
C0WS9 (Vbiigrau) asses, (hermah) mules, (hugalah) 
sheep, (kipps) and goats, (launims,) Camels are sel- 
dom kept within the tqip^n, unless it be a few Naigs to 
furnish milk, when the cows become dry. The resi- 
dents 'ta4hejtown,~ many of them, possess large droves 
at keepu*i^ in diiferent parts of the adjoining coun- 
try. BeZComwi had several hundreds. They have 
fowls similar to our dung-hill fowls. 

The inhabitants are generally descendants of the 
tribe of Wiled Aboussebah ; although with them, are 
intermixed many of different tribes. Being much 
better educated than the wandering Arabs, they are 
much more refined in their manners than they are, 
although many of them manifest the ferocious na- 
ture, and vindictive spirit, common to all the descen- 
dants of IshmaeL 

The mode of dressing is similar to that of the 
Arabs of the deserl 5 although very much exceed- 
ing theirs, in the quality of the^loth. In addition to 
the dress of a wanderer, they have an outward gar- 
ment, covering the whole body from the to^^of the 
head to the knee. It is woven whole of fine cat|ij6Ps 
hair and wool, is remarkably thick, and will shed raitr 
for a very long time. These are not manufactured 
there, but are obtained from the trading Moors. 
When on, they look hke a riding-b^pd ; the head- 
piece of which is ornamented at 4he t^p iiif^. tassel. 



7*hey are of various colours, some of them haviBg a 
very rich appearance 3 and those that are black 
have a large oval piece of orange coloured cloth^ 
mroven into the back, toward the bottom. The fe- 
male dress differs but little from that before described, 
only in richness of quality. Some of the silk tur- 
bans are really elegant ; having a broad piece of rich 
silk hanging from them to theJiip. They invariably 
conceal their faces when wal|jj|ng in public. 

The gardens are chiefly situated in the borders of 
the village. They are fenced in by a wall, compo- 
sed of mud, upon the top of which are placed thorn- 
bushes, secured to it by laying large stones upon the 
j^tocks, leaving the bows to prpject over the outer 
edge of the wall to keep out intruders 5 stealing be- 
ing a vice as prevalent here, as upon the desert* 
These gardens are cultivated with the greatest at- 
tention, and produce a great variety of vegetables. 

The ingenuity'of laying out gardens here must ex- 
cite the adimiration of every beholder. Let the sur* 
face of the ground be what it may, the beds, in which 
the vegetables are to be planted, are alwayypjde 
an exact water-level. They each have a jH|e of 
earth upon the outer edge, ten inches high,fWl^ch re- 
mains tli^ough the sei30u. Eachgardienhas^at^slMice 
way, through which the water i^ conducted into the 
alleys. Fromthe allejrs, the wlii||s»J$ conducted into 
the beds, through an aperture in tlie ridge, which is 
closed as soon as the bed is filled, leaving the water 
to soak into the ground. In this way, they go on, 
iitling .one bed after anothelr in the garden, however 
numerous they may be. Every garden in the place 
Is watered in this manner* The water is supplied 
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from the spring in the oatpiiataia, before mentioned. 
As it descends toward the town, it is drawn off in 
difierent directions for the accommodation of the 
people. Three reservoirs have been made by dig- 
ging large basons in the ground, and bordering them 
with a wall composed of mud and stones. These be- 
ing situated in different, parts of the town, furnish a 
sufficiency for all the gardens. These reservoirs 
are owned by a number of proprietors, each having 
the privilege of drawing off the water, a number of 
days pcoportionate to the size of his garden. 

The vegetables produced in these gardens are the 
following : — The Arabic names ar e spelled as pro- 
nounced at Wadinoon. 

Arabic. English. 

' Bishnall-suffarah, Yellow-corn. 

Bishnali-hamerah, Red or Guinea-corn. 
Liffett, Turnips. 

I^ei;sah, Carrots. 

Bessal, Onions. 

C'shash, Pumpkins, squash, and gourdswHi , 

Lyroom, Cabbage. 

Diilaa, ' Watermelons. 

Ff!^, . Peppers. 

Tobac, Tobacco. 

T'murr, . Dates. 

Zurrali,* 1 Barley. 

Carmoose, Figs. 

Arromann, Pomegranates. 

Tafferrez, Pears. 

Ta^k-nerrite, Prickly-Pear$i 

■ Nornipps, Grapes. 

Q 3 
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HeDneh is a smaH leaf taken from a sbrob, and 
driedy of which a powder is made, by mtxiDg wMch 
witfi water a beautiful colouring^ is made for the hair« 
This is an article of great traffic. These d^Snent 
kinds of vegetables, in appearance and in taste, are 
very similar to those of the same species produced 
in New-Ei^land. Barley and wheat are raised in 
fields as well .as in gardens y the vemtm why the A- 
rabs sow any in gardens is^ -'the fear that ibe 6M$ 
Will be dried up where they cannot water them -as 
they da in gardens. Wheat is raised but in sataU 
quantities. 

At the time of my arrival at Wadinoan, tlie barley 
was ripe for harvesting. I was immediately put up* 
on instruction to learn the art of reaping ; bat shew- 
ed as much ignorance and obstinacy in that art, in 
this place, as I did in thatyof fishing near €iipe Ml- 
rik, and tending ^amds with Meaarab. Onth^-sec- 
ond day, I loitered around the fields, not bnowi«ig 
where the black slaves were at work. Bel Cossim 
ransacked the town to find me in vain, bufc his son 
ilamada found me. Bel Cossim approached me in 
a rage, struck me with his fists a number of blows, 
and then threw a heavy stone, which hit me upon the 
side, the efiects of which I severely fWt for two 
months. I longed for revenge in vain. Had it tak- 
en place upon tlie deck of a vessel, I should soon have 
obtained ample satisfaction. I found resistance was 
in vain, and finally' subtnttted to perform easy tasks. 
This ultimately proved a benefit, rather than an in- 
ju^ ; lor while other Christian slaves were wearing 
away life in listless indoiem^e, in the houses of their 
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masters, pondering upon their fate^ I was ceostantly 
traversing the town and the adjoining coantry ; in 
a degree forgetting my miseries, and daily acquiring 
knowledge of tlie place, and the manners^ customs/ 
and habits of the people. I found amusement and 
instroctton, in the midst of my services. The barley 
harvest was not all gotten in until the first of June, 
one field becoming ripe after another, having been 
sowed at difierent times. This barley more nearly 
tesembled oats, than barley, the hull adhering to it. 
At one time, I was reaping with thirty Arabs, who 
gave my master, what is called a spell in N. England, 
and a tuezar at Wadinoon. We partook of our din- 
ner, (loader) consisting of Keskoosoo and Elrham in the 
field having water from a spring. The sickles are 
' of Moorish manufacture not dtssinailar to ours. The 
grain grows two feet and an half high, and very thick. 
As they reap it, each hand-full is bound into a sheaf, 
and it is very soon stacked in the field. When the 
whole field is reaped and stacked, the grain is trans- 
ported upon the backs of camels and mules to the 
common threshing ground near the town, which is en- 
tirely hard, and generally composed of smooth rocks* 
The grain is beaten out with horses, asses, and mules. 
By this operation, the straw and berry is all beaten 
together, leaving the ^traw as fine as that which is 
cut with a machine. The grain is separated from 
the chafi'and fine slra\vby throwing it up into the 
wind with a ifftoden fork of three fiat tines ; this be- 
ing continued until the berry is entirely cleaned from 
every thing. ^ With a good wind, a man in this man- 
ner will clean fifty bushels in a day. The griMn is 



dried in earthen pots b7 fire, to prepare it for grind- 
ing. Every family grinds a portion of barley every 
day. This is done between two stones, the under 
one lying permanently upon the ground — the upper 
one having a hole in the centre. With one hand, the 
grain is thrown in, with the other the stone is turned 
round ; the flour coming out all round the bottom of 
it. It is then sifted through a sieve, made of shecps-. 
skin, when green, by pricking holes throttgh it, and 
drying it suddenly with embers. This is put into 
hoops similar to oursieves. The f!our is then put in- 
to a large shallow bowl, and by sprinkling water up- 
on it in small quantities, and rolling the flour upon the 
bottom of the bowl with the hand, it is sooii formed in- 
to small balls of the size of pepper corns. An earth- 
en pot (gidderah) is filled with water, and when boil- 
ing, the little balls, being put into a grass basket, (kes- 
^ikas) set upon the top of the pot, into which the 
steam of the boiling water ascends and cooks it. 
.When it is cooked, it is called KesJcoosoo, beforemen- 
tioned, and is the principal food of the inhabitants ; 
although Jliey often have vegetables with it, and 
sometimes a little meat (EZ ham.) The different sex- 
es never eat in company; but both partake of their 
ibod, sitting upon the ground, and eating with their 
hands from wooden dishes, always washing their 
iiands before they eat. 

It had now become the 1st of June ; the barley 
harvest was through, and Hie gardens occupied the 
chief attention. They were filled with the various 
vegetables enumerated before, many of which were 
ripened, and required great care. Bel Cossim ap- 
pointed me El Rais^ or Captain of this part of his do- 
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minionsy and antiiorized me to expel Intruders and 
punish aggressors. In the exercise of this power, I 
one day saluted an Arrabere^ as the wandering Arabs 
are called by the citizens of Wadinoon^ with a heavy 
stone, having caaght liim stealing grapes. He im*^ 
mediately turned, and i^med his musket toward me^ 
which I totally disregarded ; and^ in a tone of author- 
ity, commanded him to fiee« which he instantly obey- 
ed. My nuister urg^d me to accepi of ar musket^ 
which I declined, knowing that he would soon havo 
compelled me to bear arms, in defence, against the 
numerous marauders who often infest the town, and 
render every thing insecure. 

The markets and /airs at this place are steadily 
holden once a week, upon the Chfisiian sdK>batIiy the 
Mahomnudan sabbath being upon Friday. At these 
markets, are exposed for sale, almost every species 
of vegetables produced in th^ country — Olive oil and 
Argan oil are also ofTered, and purchased in greater 
or smaller quantities by almost every one. Zai^ is a 
common term for every species af oil. These oils 
are manufactured and sold by a race of n^l^s cal- 
led BzRBEBBEius, in distinction from Apjlbs aii4li|poas, 
occupying the western coast of Africa, extending from 
Morocco^ south to the dominions of Sidi Hesham^ 
These natives will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter. Another kind of thick> white oil, made 
from small red berries, is also sold, whicli is called 
d^hmU Some kind of oil is always eaten with keskaosoo. 
Honey is also exposed for sale. Various meats are 
also in market, among which are beef, mutton, cam- 
el's and goat's meat y and sometimes cooked locusts- 
Breadi called, khebz^' is sdso sold. Il is in heavy>. 
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Mack etkeSf about the sise of a s^-biscuit. Grain 
is also retailed* . The foregoing articles include all 
that is sold for food. 

At the/atr« are offered for sale almost every arti- 
cle q£ clothings necessary to cover or ornament the 
JxKly. BlanketSy or haicksi blue cottons, slippers, 
belts, turbansi and almost every species of trinkets* 
Occasionally, spices are exposed for sale — also pow- 
der, tobacco^ and tar — the last article being in great 
use among the wandering Arabs for healing camels, 
which are also sold bere> and killing camel bugs. 
The persons resorting to these markets, as sellers 
and purchasers, embrace almost every different 
race of Africans. A duty or compensation is aim ays 
demand^ by the 4own, and paid by the sellers, for 
the use of the markets. 

The mode of building houses may be reckonecl 
among the peculiarities of these people. They have 
not sufficient wood to burn their clay into bricks, nor 
have they timber of sufficient size to saw into boards. 
There seems to be no other mode in which they 
could eeect habitations but that resorted to. The 
houses arc built of mud and stones. They begin the 
wall by placing a framed box, ten feet long, three feet 
high, and two and an half feet wide, upon the ground. 
This they fill with moistened earth, occasionally mix- 
ing flat stones with it As it is thrown in, two per- 
sons standing within the box, pound it down as hard 
as possible. When the box is filled, it is taken apart; 
carried forward, and placed in an exact range with 
the piece of wall thus begun. The same process is 
carried on, until the whole foundation is raised three 
feet high — this making the lower tier — Any number 
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of tiers are placed upon the top of each other that 
the owner chooses, sometmies extending to seven. 
In ofle corner of the house, is carried up from the bot- 
tom, a wall ten feet square, having an apartment with* 
in it and rising from fifteen to twenty fe^t above the 
top of the four side-walls of the house. This makes 
the battlement or tower, for the defence of the house. 
These walls are covered upon the top by thorn bush- 
es, in the same manner that garden walls are, there 
being upon the top of the house, no manner of roof. 
To secure the people and furniture, within these 
walls, from rain, there are small rooms, about six 
feet wide, and sometimes extending around the whole 
main wall about eight feet high, but sometimes rais- 
ed two stories high. In tliese, the people sleep upon 
teats. The roof is composed of rafters made of 
date-trees, extending from the main wall to the inner 
one. Upon these are placed reeds in thick order, 
and then covered with mud. The centre of the house 
is left exposed to rain, and the water is conducted off 
by a sluice through one of the outer walls. There 
is but one door or gate, which is made very strong 
by rivetling together timbers of date-tree witfi iron 
bolts. This is fastened at night with a wooden lock 
of the most curious manufacture. The cattle, of va- 
rious kinds, occupy the open area within the walls 
during the night season. Some of these houses have 
two or three different families occupying them, in dif- 
ferent apartments. The Sheickh house is the largest 
in the place, standing a little distance from the com- 
pact part of the town. In addition to the common 
walls, be ^had a wall about six rods from the house 
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urallSy entirely sarrouiiding 4lie house, enclosing as^ 
much AS two acres of grqund. Within it, he has a 
$mall church for his own devotions, and that of his 
visitants, which are very numerous. His hattlement 
is twenty feet high, in which are placed one of the 
gyns of the British brig Surprise^ which has been men- 
tioned as lately lost upon the^western coast of Af- 
rica. The houses are built proraisitooitsly) without 
forming any regular streets* 



CHAP. XIX. 

Public worAip^aatmg season^eastmg «ifttts<m-HJtr» 
cumdsion — wreck of a prize to the Romp, and her 
crew — redemptwn of the crew of the British hfig 
Surprise — Sidi Hesham^ Ms appearance and powers 
j0wSf decree concerning ihem — tohmco and snuff-- 
Hamet Webber. 

The religious ceremonies of the Mahommedans, in 
families and small parties upon tlie deserts, has al- 
ready Ji>een minutely described, and frequently meii- 
tioned. In the town of Wddinoon^ is a plau conse*" 
crated for the sole purpose of performing their sol^ 
emn rites, and manifesting their faith by their exter- 
nal ordinances. The building, in which they wor- 
ship, has outward walls, built in the same manner as 
other houses, already described ; but this has a ^at 
roof, covering the whole at the top. The roof is sup- 
ported by pillars in the inner side of the building;^ 
built with stone and mortar* It is arched upon the 
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top 5 and upon Ihe arches are painted> very coarsely, 
tbe sua^ moon, and stars, and some other figures, 
whicii cannot be described particularly, as an en-sah- 
rau was not permitted to enter it ; and the only way 
I ever got within it, was by exercising secrecy to 
gratify my curiosity. Before they enter the temple, 
tbey wash themselves in warmed water prepared in 
the yard, as they do with sand upon the deserts. 
Their mode of worship, after they enter, I cannot 
describe, as I never witnessed it ; although ihey suite 
lathe same manner upon the roof as upon the deserts. 
The building is small, but large enough for so small a 
place as Wadinoon ; and sufficiently capacious to en- 
able its few inhabitants of the male ^ex to worshrp • 
females never being allowed to assemble with them. 
In the same house^ the public school is kept ; the 
mode of instruction the same as befbre described. 

The/asiing season was a time of the greatest so- 
lemnity. It lasted for a whole moon, beginning 
i^en the new moon first made its appearance, in 
June, 1816. I conclude this must be the season of 
the annual fast, it certainly was in the season I resi- 
ded at fTadinoon. During the continuance of thiig 
season, the natives never ale or drank between the 
rising and setting sun ; but indulged themselves in 
both, with great voracity, during the darkness of the* 
night. As I was resolved to show not the lenst con- 
fOrmhy to the faith of Mussulmenj I made this a feast- 
ing season, having a full supply of iaclc-nerrites and 
nomipps. •' 

The day after the fast concluded, \he feasting sea* 
^sm commenced. A spectator would* have concluded 
R 
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that a month's abstinence was amply satisfied by a 
day of gluttony. The whole cooked dishes in the 
. town were all brought to the market-place. Those 
' who brought many changes of dishes fared no better 
than those wlio brought none. It was " fall to and 
. spare not ;" and whether the system of Mahomet 
requires it or not, the law of nature would dictate that 
a fast should follow, as well as precede a feast. These 
feasts frequently occur^ as the Mahoramedaos have 
jnany liOlydays in honour of their clifrerent fa rit5- 
Besides tJie general fast, single fast <Jays frequently 
occur among different individuals, at'difiereitttimesi 
and for different judgments./ ^^ . 

The feast was concluded a little past noon, and, 
after some sports in firing, the ceremony of circuror 
cision commenced. Frqm the most frantic and 
boisterous mirth, the whole multitude became, as if 
by a iliock of electricity, immediately solemnized. 
The Jews invariably circumcise their children at eight 
flays old ; but among the Moors and Arabs, nopi^ 
ticular age is regarded 5 but it is performed as cir? 
cumstanqes make it convenient. Two of Bel:^8r 
sim's clrildren were this day circumcised, on^ a|;ed 
nine, the other fourteen years. The ceremony wa& 
performed in the yard adjoining the Zham, or the 
place of religious worship. That, and the a^oiniog 
grounds, were crowded with spectators. I, however^ . 
mingled with 4he rabble in such a manner as to wit- 
ness the ceremony, notwithstanding I was not a Mus^ 
sulman. It was performed by e^ Mahommedan 
priest, with the most profound solemnity. The cbild 
was presenied to the priest by the father, hoMiughiia 
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in his arms with his private parts exposed. Tlie 
priest drew the foreskin as/ar ibrward as possible 
without giving pain, then, with an Vmoose, (knife) he 
cut the skin off without touching the fleshy part, 
leaving tliat forever afterwards entirely bare. This 
operation causes the child to shriek ; upon which, a 
number of muskets are fired. At this time, a num- 
ber weredltQpumcised from the age of about five years, 
to that of eighteen. Two of tlie grand-children of 
Bel Cossim were circumcised, the youngest of which 
^I0P between five and six years of age. At every 
itlremony the muskets were discharged. The cii- 
^cised children were kept in for a month, and pro- 
ved the use of every species of fruit, >mitess it was 
pared|. Within 4hat time, they generally recov- 
iand during my residence in ^ricci, I nevev' 
Seath occasioned by circumcision. The black 
Africans, that are brought to Wadinoon from the 
country of Soudan^ are sometimes uncircumcised. 

season ended the 24th July, 1816, and 
circumcision took place on the 25th, 
Ihaving appeared. At about this time> 
de acquainted with a Christian slave, who^ a 
• sliorfflite before, arrived at Wadinoon, His name 
was Wmmas Davis^ and he informed me that he was 
au American ; that he formerly belonged to the pri- 
vateer Romp^ of Baltimore I that he was one of the 
prize-crew on board a Spanish vessel, that had been 
captured by the Romp, bound to Buenos Ayres. 
The vessel was wrecked upon the western coast of 
- rMrica in about 19** North Latitude, in Maj^, 1810. 
/(Thf^ cs^ptain of the prize was d$owned> and 'the re- 
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xnaining crew, five in number^ were enslaved by a 
tjfibe of wandering^ Arabs. Their names^ besides 
DgviSf were Smithy (drowned) prize-master ^ John 
Brown ; George HaU ; JokUf a Spaniard^ and an A- 
merican gentleman, who, I was informed, had been a 
major in the late United States Army, and had, when 
wrecked, a commission in the Army of the Spanish 
Patriots, and was bound there, as a passenger, to join 
them. He and Brown were slaves |^ Sheick Alij 
chief of a tribe of wandering Arabs* Brown, after 
his arrival at Wadinoqn^ which was in Decen^r, 
1816, infonned me that this gentleman died upoa 
the desert, a few days before he arrived there, \ 
absolute starvation, and that he buried Jiim. I , 
lished an article upon this subject soon after' 
tAirned to America* . ^Hk 

About this time I learned, by the'arrival |||HF 
H^kkm^ at Wadinoony that the crew of the Britisli 
\}t\giwrpris€^ who hav^ before been mentioned as 
detained by him for the purpose of b^Bk'ansomed, 
were released at Mogadort^ through ^Bnstru 
tality of the Hon. Wiluam Willsh^JP a pi 
thropiM) to whom a very great proportio| 
Christian slaves in Africa hav^,, for some flp past> 
been indebted for their emancipation fromijp most 
cruel and hopeless bondage. ..« 

The appellation Sidi is applied indiscriminately to 
every man who holds a slave ; so that I might have 
dignified my different masters by the names of Sidi 
Ganus^.Sidi Meaarah^ Sidi Hamety and Sidi Bel Cc^ 
$tfl». This term^ by the Moors and ArabS} is also ap* 
l^lied to their Sain4s. When it is bestowed ^poo.a 
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native, having the power of Sidi Heshdm^ I do not 
know how extensive Us meaning becomes. This SiM 
Hesham resided about fifty miles N. E. from JVadU 
noon, and was ofte% there during my residence in 
that place. He alw«j{^s was accompanied by a nu- 
merous body-guard of well armed Arabs, sometime 
amounting to thirty, mounted upon elegant, fleet, well 
trained horses. He was always received by the na?- 
lives of Wadinoon, with the most distinguished res- 
pect. The most splendid dinner, which the place 
could provide, was spread before him. His guard 
was also treated with that kind of attention, whicii 
even great folks bestow upon those who follow in the 
train of a great character. While I wa(s a resideiit 
there, he. was scouring the country with six hundred 
4JpH|lted Arabs, spreading terror and exciting con^ 
sternation wherever he went. He often robbed the 
caravans, bound from Sotidan to Fez and. Morocco, sc- 
curmg his plunder in the fastnesses of the Atlas 
mountains, wjiich, as has«been mentioned, bound the . 
kttg valley in which Wadinoon is situated at the 
fPflh east. *. But a short time before I arrived there, 
the Moorish troops belonging to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, Moolay Solimaan, drove Sidi Hesham from his 
itoIds,{to the south of Wadinoon ; but could not pursue 
jiim through the desert, where he and his clan were 
at home. The'*Moors encamped upon a small hill 
upon, the east of the town, planted their cannon 
there, and alarmed the place for a number of days. 
Great numbers %f slaves tied from their Arab mas« 
ters, and joined the Moorish army. They, however 
decamped, without destroying the place, which miglu^ 
R2 
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easily have been effected by a tweIve«poumler ; there 
being no cannon in the town. ' Indeed, had it been 
lined with a park of artillery^ the totdl ignorance of 
the Arabs in enginery, wotthl have rendered them 
useless. 

* I shall have occasion to mention thei^ountry in- 
habited by this powerful chief, in my tour from Wadi- 
neon to Mogadar^. 

Sidi Ihshamy in his person, is six feet high. He is 
an old man, with a very full white beard haogii^ 
low on the breast. His haick and turban were of the 
finest texture of that country. His fine Uue broad- 
cloth cloak *was trimmed quite round with red silk. 
His morocco boot-legs reached from his knees^ and 
were made fast to his Moorish slippers, over which 
were buckled large silver spurs* His belts 40||lt 
broad, and of red Morocco, crossing at the breast and 
. et the back. .From one wais suspended his immense 
powder-horn, almost covered with broad bands of shi- 
ning brassy, from the othor hung his loiig burnished 
cutlass. Around his waist was wound hisrl>road s<A^ 
let sash, confining his belts to his body. His (fl% 
Moorish musket was decorated with silver bands from 
the lock to the muzzle. The brdech was of ivory, 
and that part of the stock composed of black 
wood, was filled with ivory stars curiously inlaid. 
His horse was an Arabian courser, of the highest 
blood, and a beautiful milk-white. His flowing mane 
separated in the middle, covering his neck upon each 
side. His fore-^op was confined bjiabroad forehead 
piece hanging down aver his eyes, and almost con- 
Coaling them* His long thick tail fell to the ground. 



He was caparisoned with a Moorish saddle, cover* 
ed with red broadcloth. The stirrups covered half 
of the bottom of Hesham's feet. His portmanteau. 
iras striped with black, yellow, and red,, and richly 
tas3elled at each end» When mounted upon thia 
eonrser, Sidi Hesham would excite admirAtion, niiif* 
gled with terror. The appearance of the principal 
Sidis is similar to that of Hesham* Their horses 
afid muskets differ but little ; and take them and their 
4^nfi togetheiv perhaps^ the world hardly affords a 
more desperate band. 

The Jews formerly resorted to Wadinoon in coih 
siderable numbers for the purposes of traffic; but a 
J«t4; is esteemed but httle higher than a Christian, al-- 
though they are never enslaved* At the time I came 
l^liHiis place, I often saw them there ; but during ray 
residence, a Jew was guilty of some deception or 
frapd in regard to a letter sent by the Sheick^ or go* 
vemor, to Sidi Heshanif and a decree was passed, that 
no Jew should enter the. town ; and I never saw an 
Jbraelite there after that time* An intelligent Jew in«* 
Ibrraed me that by the law, none of his race were- 
permitted to purchase or hold Christian slaves upon 
pain of death ; and that a Jew was slain but a shoi^t 
time before, for violating it, by having one in his pos* 
session. They stand inawe of both Moors and Arabi«^ 
Jt is a subject of wonder, that the Jewsy the once fa- 
vored people of Heaven, should, even down to tlie 
nineteenth century, humble themselves before tlie de- 
jKendants of Ishmael, the most despised and degra- 
ded of all the ancient children of Abrediam* 
, Tlie season had now advanced to the month of Sep 
tembcr* The tobacco was sufficiently ripened, to 
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cut and cure. It is not so large as that produced la 
North- America 7 but very similar in its appearance. 
Tlie method of curing it is, by cutting off the stock, 
just above each leaf, beginning at the bottom one. A 
bunch is then tied together at the union of the leaf 
with the stock. It is then laid upon the flat roofs of 
the rooms within the main walls of the houses, and 
remains there until sufficiently dried and cured to^ 
smoke at home, or send off to the desert. Snuff is 
made by pulverizing dried tobacco b^ween stones, 
and mixing with it a weed of sti'ong and delicious fla- 
vor. With this they frequently rub their teeth, 
which aVe almost invariably white. 

Merchants are constantly arriving at Vvadinoort^ 
from the Zahara desert, belonging to different wan- 
dering tribes. Among them, 1 often saw my W^ 
master Hamei Webber^ of whom, and from every one 
who arrived here from the desert, I enquired con- 
cerning the situation of the Christian slaves among 
4he wandering Arabs; and learned that two Ameri- 
cans, one white and one black were dead. From 
all the accounts I received, I suspect the white slave 
must have been Antonioy and the black one Dick^^ 
Hamet always seemed rejoiiced to see me, and fre- 
quently told me he saved my life. This I believed 
without his assertion. I always acknowledged my 
gratitude, and told him I would amply reward him >^ 
he would come to my country. He would ask m^? 
what I would give ?. He asked me if there was a Gbd 
in my country ? wondered why Christians did not 
SuUee', and be circumcised 5 and would devoutly eai' 
<aajm « Sheda Mahommd Rahsool AUdhP 
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CHAP. XX. 

FhUure of government among Arabs-^mmriag^ ceremo* 
nies-^interment of dead— -the Strnity Sidi Timah — a 
mownd — practice of physic — amusements — ransom of 
Porter — qtiarrei b^ween Wddinoon andJkkadia — a 
jU)od — ploughing season^description of locusts'^ 
mfutiomorahs. 

WmiiJB at Wadiucxmy I took cvtrry opportunity in 

my power to ascertain the nature of the government 
in operation* My advantages to obtain correct in-^ 
formation upon this important subject were of neces^ 
sity limited 5 but I will communicate what little I da 
koow. 

The Sheick) or governor, has a council consisting 
of all the principal natives of Wadinoon. They fre- 
quently assemble at the governor's house, both to 
make laws and judge upon the violations of them. — 
The government of Wadinoon extends through most 
of the tribes inhabiting the northern parts of the 
Desert of Zahara. From all the observations I 
made, and from all tlie information 1 could obtain, I 
feel confident that the tribes have a distinct govern-^ 
ment among themselves, exercised by their several 
SheicJcs ; and that the government of Wadinoon ex- 
ercised a sort of supreme control over the whole* 
This conclusion is drawn from the fact^ that minor 
offences are tried and punished upon the desert 5 and 
that those of greater enormity are tried and punish* 
nd by the authority of that place f sometimes by a 
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council holden at the Sheick's house in Wadinoon ^ 
and sometimes by the Sketch • And council holding iM. 
session, of court, in the interior, upon the desert- 
During my residence, a controversy arose between 
a part of the tribe of WUed Ahoussebah^ and a part 
of the WiUd AdriaXLay at the W^Ud Mouessa Alu The 
first mentioned tribe demanded a number oC Izhmaels, 
. or camels of burthen/ of the last. The Adrialla re- 
fused, and a contest ensued. Expresses were imme- 
dliately despatched to Wadinoon for the Sheick and 
council taiPopaHT-tc^HUo #eei»e-of i;uiiil uvtrniyi - The 
express arrived at 12 o'clock at night, and in less 
than thirty minutes, the Sheick and council were arm- 
edj mounted^ and upon the march. Bel Cossim^s 
son, Hamaday went in his stead. Before they 
arrived at the B^led Moue$sa Alij a battle had com- 
menced. It was fought by armed Arabs mounted 
\ipon liorses. AVhile the battle was raging, the 
Sheick and council arrived, and a cessation of hos- 
tilities immediately took place. A number of the 
Ahoussehah were slain and five of their horses. The 
Adrialla lost no men, and but a single horse.^-'Tbe 
Sheick and council decided the controversy in favor 
of the Adrialla^ and ihe Aboussebahs were compelled 
to forfeit to them a number of camels, as a compen- 
sation for the injury. The particulars of this contest, 
and the manner of its settlement, I had from the 
Spanish slave who has before been mentioned, and 
>vho was himself in the action, upon the side of the 
Adrialla. The Sheick and council were. absent from 
Wadinoon seven days upon this business. 
I never knew the public authority interfere {# w* 
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force the coHection of debts; leaving it to creditors 
lo obtain satisfaction in their own way ; which is gen- 
erally done, by taking off the blanket &c. from the 
hack of a debtor without ceremony, if lie refuses pay- 
ment. Difficulties but rarely occur from this source, 
and I never saw any character, in any part of Afri- 
rica, that exercised the functions of a lawyer. 

The punishment for offences and breaches of the 
peace is, by imposing a fine. I never saw any cor» 
poral punishment inflicted for any offence. A palPt 
of the fine is paid to the witnesses, upon the convic- 
tJou of the offender. 

Marriage is effected by the parents of ihe parties 
iatendiHg to join in wedlock. Private interviews are 
never permitted between the parties, until after the 
marriage rites are solemnized. The parents of the 
bride furnish the necessary household furniture, and 
the groom must furnish a house to put that and his 
bride ia. A feast of keskoosoo, el-ham, ahd fruits, is 
always given at a marriage, and it is always conclu- 
ded with a dance. The Mahommedan priest who 
marries them, receives a reward proportionate to the 
wealth of the groom. 

At the birth of a child, a feast is also given to the 
connections of the parents of it ; and if it belongs to 
the Sheick, or to a principal Arab, the feast is splen- 
did, and numerously attended. The different sexes 
upon these, as well as upon all other occasions, feast 
in difibrent apartments, and often upon different days. 

The interment of the dead is also attended with a 
Ssast. There being but a little over six hundred in-* 
kfibitants of aU kinds at Wadmoon^ but three or four 



deaths happened whale I were tliere. One ^ms that of 
Braham Badtdlahh (the Sheick's) mother. A great 
quantity of keakoosoo was made upon this oecasion, 
in wiiiih all the female slaves assisted } and the feast 
was wholly <ionfiiied to the female sex. In the * 
grave yard, is a building of twQ apartments for the 
different sexes to perform religious ceremonies in.- 
There are a number of burying grounds in the vicin- • 
..ity of Wadinoon, and great numbers of monuments 
of rough stones standing m the ground, without any 
inscriptions upon thero. This would induce a for^ 
eigner to conclude, that this place was formerly 
much larger than it was in 1816. - 

At about It mile distant from thd tbwii^ is "a natu- 
ral, circttlar mound of a quarter of a mile diameter, 
and very regular. It rises as many as seventy-five 
feet above the surface of the valley- Near the top 
of it, is a circular brush fence, within which was for^ 
merly interred a saint, whom the natives called Sidi 
Timah. He was esteemed a prophet, and was sap* 
posed to possess the power of hcaliwg diseases. His 
memory \f cherished with the most solemn venera- 
tion. The natives never pass this mound without 
peHbrming religious ceremonies, facuig inwards. 
They annually celebrate the day of his deatl^ copk* 
iug all kinds of food within the fence, and pouring it 
i^on the ground, or leaving it in the pots. Witftift 
the fence, is an immense number of them, some hav- 
ing the appearance of great antiquity. Wiiatever is 
deposited within this fence, is always entirely secure 
The natives continue to pray to this saint, and ber 
lieve that be still heate th^lr diseases bjr bis. divine 
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p0i9er. I have often seen the nati ves^ when sick, pro- 
ceed, with the most solemn devotion, to this m6und> 
^nd pray to Sidi Timah. At the base of it, are three 
vaults, in which some great characters have been in* 
terred. Tlie natives say, that the ghost of an aged 
•female, buHed at a little distance, rises often in tlie 
ifiight seasonand walks' around the ashes of Sidi Timah, 
' Single gi-aves are often seen with large heaps of brush 
And stones placed upon the top. Between the town 
9Dd this mound, I saw the ruins of an ancient wall, 
enclosing a considerable piece of ground, now cover- 
ed with bashes, which the natives told me was in past 
nges occupied by the en-sahrau. Similar places are 
'«eeh in othei* parts of Ihe country, near Wadinoon. 
Modesty requires that 1 should leave the privilege of 
conjecturing to the reader. 

There are at Wadinoon no professors of medicine 5 
but all the inhabitants have a mode of relieving their 
^wn pains and those that are sick, peculiar to thcra- 
"Tselves. They administer a bitter weed for internal 
^complaints. For rlieumatism, cramps, &c. the pa- 
tient lies down upon the belly, and a man jumps up 
abd down upon his back. This is the modus operant 
diy and whether it produces relief 5«curicZt«» arteiUy I 
icnow not 5 but cures are effected in this way. Tar 
and grease are applied to flesh wounds. The head*- 
acli is cured by pinching the forehead and temples 
vith the fingers, or biting them with the teeth. 

The amusements of the men at Wadinoon consist 

in training and riding horses, whicli they do with the 

greatest skill and elegance. Shooting at a mark is 

UR amusement common to every one, and some fire 

S 
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witb admirable accuracy. Casting a single stone at a 
number of small ones^ standing loosely upon the 
ground, is often practised. They often throw in a 
murzoon e&chy a silver piece of two cents value, and 
the most skilful ones get the whole. — Dancing is tlie 
only amusement in which the sexes unite. The mu- 
sic is made upon a tamborin, not uolike those often 
seen in N. England. The natives are passionateljr 
fond of musick ; and however wretched it is, it almost 
captivates them. A Moor, froni Fez, arrived while I 
was at WadliT.oon, with a rude fiddle, Vhich, so far 
from " discoursing most eloquent musick/^ would make 
an hearer recollect BuRN^s description of a ^^ Scotch sera* 
per^ whose tones imitated the dying agonies of a sow 
under the hands of the butcher.^ He however received 
many presents, and went oS well loaded. By the 
use of the musket, as an amusement,^ the Arabs ac- 
quire all the knowledge of the manual exercise they 
possess; there being no su«h thing as instruction 
in this, or in military manceuvering. ^ 

About the middle of October^ 1816, Porter received 
n letter from Mr. WiUshire dated the 8th of that 
montji, which I read. It informed him that the terms 
of his ransom were agreed upon between him, and 
his (Porter's), master, who sent to his wife, by a mes- 
senger, to send Porter immediately to Mogadore. 
Bel Cossim discovered that Porter had been ransom- 
ed, and felt anxious to obtain a large ransom for me^ 
I went with him to the house of Porter's master^ hav- 
ing written a hasty line tq^ Mr. Willshire, in relation to 
my own situation, whictf 1 gave to Porter. Porter 
left Wadin^on with the messenger, and I returned to 
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my slavery with little hopes of being ransomed, as 
Bel Cossim was determined to hold roe, until he could 
obtain an exorbitant suni for my liberation. This 
letter to^Mr. Willshire was never answered 5 nor did 
I ever receive any answer lo those I before had writ- 
ten, nor to those I afterwards wrote. I feel the ut- 
most assurance, that that excellent man had the best 
reasons for his silence, as he afterwards deeply inter- 
ested himself in my discharge. My master Bel Cos^ 
sim had been the owner of many Christian slaves, 
and purchasing them at a low rate, and demanding a 
great suni for their ransom, wasone of the great sour- 
ces of his great wealth. I was now the only Christ- 
ian slave in Wadinoon, except Davis, who has b^en 
mentioned as one of the crew of the prize ship that 
vas wrecked in May 1816. 

During the whole of the month of November, and 
a part of December, I was constantly employed in 
building a mud wall around the extensive gardens of 
Bd Cossim. It was nearly coihpleted, wlien the rai- 
ny season commenced ; and the hard labor of six 
weeks was demolished in a day. 

In the month of December a serious quarrel tom- 
menced between the town of Wadinoon and Akkadta^ 
a town occupied by the ShiUuh^ about fifteen miles to 
the north, in the same valley in which Wadinoon is 
situated. The quarrel was occfasioned by some fn- 
jury a Shilluh woman had sustained from my master 
Bel Cossim, Brahim Abdallah his brother, or Hamada 
his son. The two towns espoused the cause of their 
own people. Wadinoon was in perpetual alarm from 
ibis time, until I left il> in the February afte^wardi?. 
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yUe Shilluh were determined, if possible, lo have the 
blood of Bel Cossitn or Hainada. No regular war- 
&Lre was carried on between the parties ^ but constant 
depredations were com mitted by each. The ordina- 
.xy business of farming could not be prosecuted by ia- 
dividuals singly, but they went out in large parties to 
euUivate the land, each one being armed with a mus- 
Ket. Night alarnf\$ were incessant. My master kept 
an armed man in hi$ battlement, and was in constant 
fear of his life^r He acted as if guilt preyed upon him j 
and shewed by his conduct that ^ the wicked fle^ 
when fib Tnan pursueih^^ He was universally detest- 
ed, even by his own neighbors ; and nothing but the 
^security which wealth often aifords to a villainous 
wretch, preserved him from assassination in his owa 
kouse. 

From the 15th of December the rainy season con< 
tinued for five days and nights, and there could 
hardly be said to have been for that time a cessation. 
From thei|orth,and the south, the water poured down 
in torrents from the two ranges of mountains before 
described, into the valley which, as mentidned;js six 
miles in width, dimioishing as it stretches toward the 
Altas mountains. From these mountains, for a great 
distance, anti from an immense height, the rivers. of 
water, suddenly created by the rain, all bent their 
course to the eastern boundary of this great vaHey* 
The smaller vallies all discharged their watery con*,. 
tents into it. In a short time, the great valley began 
to present a river of shallow water six miles in width> 
excepting where the adjoining mountains projected 
into it»- Upon these projections^ whicU naif bt txqw <>© 



called promontories, the numerous villages or towns 
were situated. The water continued to rise for six 
days> until the whole valley, from the Atlas mountains^ 
to Wadinoon, and from thence southwest to the sea^^ 
a distance probably of one hundred and fifty miles, 
was covered with water from five to eight feet in 
depth. Wadinoon was entirely surrounded with the 
flood, and upon the South side of the valley, this im- 
mense body of water passed with a considerable cur- 
rent. In three days after the rain ceased, the val- 
ley was nearly emptied of water. For a number of 
days, accounts were constantly received of disasters.^ 
Numerous camels, and great quantities of goods and 
grain were destroyed 5 and many lives were lost., 
Wadinoon suffered but a litile, from its elevated situ- 
ation, although some gardens situated low in tlie val- 
ley, were injured, and many walls of the houses and 
the gardens sustained injury from the long continu- 
ance of the rain. From appearances in the neigh- 
borhood of Wadinoon, it must formerly have suffered 
severely, either from floods or enemies, as there are 
great numbers of walls in ruins* 

Durin^j^rain, I was almost constantly exposed 
to it, ji^^^BtaH^cco,^ digging drains to carry off 
wate^^^^HPI^^taujvices. Some ^f the smalt 
rooms^Ke^^rtial^^Bl^lished f and, during the 
raMy an ancient wal1> stam|bg within the main w^lls 
of Bel Cossrm's house, feir with a tremendous crash 
Into the inner yard. Fortunately, no man or beast 
was situated witliin its destructive reach* 

As soon as the waters had subsided from the face 
^ the earth} the ploughing commenced. The ground 



ia this vaUey Is noYer plouglwd ia the dnfotaon ; ttr 
it wouU be useless to put seed into it during the con* 
tinuance of it. ' It is impossible to imagine a scene of 
greater activity and aoimatipn than this valley pre^ 
seated. From the Sheick to the black slave- — ^Irom 
the camel of twenty-five hands in height, to the wast 
diminutive mule— Moors, Arabs, Arrahbere ShiUuhs, 
Christian and African slaves, were all in motion.*- 
Zahara poured in her hordes of famished Ishmaelites, 
ard the long valley disgorged her contents of surfeit-^ 
ed merchants. At the dawn of day, Mahomet vras 
worshipped ; and the keskoosoo was swallowed with 
despatch. The beasts were geared to the plough, 
and, followed by men, were hastily driven to the ad- 
joining ^\ds. From the rising to the setting sud, 
tliey both travelled as steadily as that scorching lu- 
minary; and never ceased labour, ontil/darkness 
rendered it impracticable. The keskocsoo was again 
eaten, and the exhausted, fatigued^ and despairing 
dave was permitted, for a season, to iiepose. This 
service I was compelled^ incessantly, to perform for 
forty days. An unusual quantity of ground was^ 
ploughed this season, as many fields 
bushes which must have been of $ 
Some of th#ioldest people i 
so much ploughed* 

The soil, within this v^i^r when a sufficient quan^ 
i^y of rain falls, is astonishingly fertile* It is of a 
dark rich colour ; has but few stones and is easily 
tultivated. The grain is sowed before it is ploughed,^^ 
and one^ouglnngservesfor the whole.. The plough 
4s of the most simple eonstruction. It consists of a* 




0ikdilj crooked piece of hard wood, forming a knee; 
The (mrpetkticular part of it m/ikes the handle f thc^ 
^rizontal part, the bottom of tlie plough } the for- 
ward end of Ihat is shod, or pointed with iron ^ 
Ihe beam is mortised into the handle, in such a man- 
ner, as to give the bottom a proper pitch, depending.^ 
upon Ihe angle the knee makes, ft is very light, and 
may be carried^ without difficulty, in one band. The^ 
people plough with every species of animalsr in their 
possession— camels, horses, asses, mu^es, and cows. 
£ach one drives his own beast, and holds his own 
plough. The camel is guided by a single rein, fasten* 
edby a ring into one of its nostrils* A man and 
beast will generally pJough an acre in a day. While: 
tlie last fields were ploughing, those first ploughed 
had barley twenty inches^ high. 

As the grain came up, the iligfits of locusts began*' 
lo infest tiie country. They came from the south- 
east. Without a view of one of these flights, a man 
ean have no idea of tlie horror excited upon their ap- 
proach* Wlien they are above the spectator, in ^the 
atmosphere^ they almost obscure the sun — ^wben they 
Hghtapon the vegetables on^ tlie earth, they complete- 
ly cover them, and, ill a very few minutes, devour 
them, i liave before described tlie manner of gath- 
ering a^ coocking these insects upon the desert.' 
They are sometimes boiled «t Wadinoon for food for 
irien and beasts. Early in the morning, before they 
begin to fly, I have known a bushel and a half gathered* 
from a bush six feet high. Tliey cover them as com-^ 
pletely as a swarm of bees do the bough upon whick 
Ifaey lights The lociist of Africa mofe neady ve^ 
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semUes the large grasshopper of ^. EnglaDd thmi 
any other insect The body is of a reddish Brown 
colour> about two inches in lengthy ami a quarter of 
an inch through. From the head to the end of the 
wings is nearly three inches* When devouring vege- 
tation, they make a noise similar to small pigs eating 
grain. Bel Cossim^had five acres of guinea corn Uh 
tally destroyed; while some fields near were untouch- 
ed. 
Upon the 5th of February, 1817, the great Moloodt 

was holdfen at Akka^ about an hundred miles east of 
Wadinoon. These, as 1 learned, are annually held 
in different parts of the country. It is a sort of 
whoUscde fairy and the natives, by wholesale^ attend 
them. Wallinoon was almost divested of mafe inha- 
bitants, leaving the female Ishmaelites to manage af- 
fairs at home. | Hlc^^d Bel Cossim to carry me there 
and sell me ; but h4 declined. He however took a 
letter from me dir^i^d to Mr. Willshire, which I aA 
ter wards found at a Jew's house among the ShilluL, 

After the ploughing was through, the. people were 
^(diployed in digging into the earth MtUtomorahsy to 
contain the grain when harvested. They are dug in- 
to stone, or earth and shelving rocks united as hard 
as stone. A circolair'hole, of fbiir feet diameter^ is 
dug until it comes to a greyish slate stone» Another 
round hol^ is then begun, of cfne foot and a half diam- 
eter at Uie top, and as it is.4ug ipto the stone, is con- 
stantly widened, liy these means, the hole becomes 
large enough to let the body into it, and th^e to con- 
tinue to peck up the stone, and pass the fragments 
out of the hole at the top.. Some of these are dug^ 



farg:e enough to contain frdm tllree t^^ye hundred 
bushels. When the grain, is put in, th^ small hole is 
covered with a fla^t stone^ and the largf one fiHed even 
with the surface 6f the ground, securing the gcaia 
from the weather, and concealing it from thieves*?— 
These vaults are made to preserve grain for a time 
of famine. Bel Cossim had numbers of these vaults, 
and i^he\s3d me grain taken from them which h&d re< 
mained in them three years^ in the soundest possible, 
state. I was employed in digging one of these mutUh 
woro^, in the lowest slate of dejection, expecting to- 
betaken fromiit, only to be compelled to assist in 
securing the immense fields of Bel Cossim's grai% ^ 
when m cheering prospept of redemption burst upon 
me, like the light of the sun, after the cheerless gloom 
of a Lapland winter. 
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Manmcfipt in English-'Hiuthor purchased by a ShiikA'^ 
haves kFadinoon — dangerous traveUing'-'^istant 
nmo afSaMa Cruz — mommurUs — EPitjjah MaJwn^ 
et — k^er and express sent to' Mogadore^^The Sfnl^ 
k^'-'^oductions ofih^ircoiintry^storyoftheSparir 
iard^messaget from Mogador&'^ssport to thai 
place* 

Upon the 16th day of February; 1817, as I was at 
the market in Wadinopn, where 1 saw Davis, and also 
Brown, who had arrived in December, a S/ii^/u&.pre* 
9eatedto me a pi^ce of manuscript, asking me if the 
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langaag^ was Inghsis f 1 immediately saw that if 
was, and read it. It was headed'^ Mogadore^ — ^bnf 
was not dated. The substance of it was in very near- 
ly this language.—^* To any Christian Slave — ^ You 
furt nquesttdto sign this paper at the bottom^ with your 
fuxme ; and mention the name of the vessel in which you 
were wrecked-^he place where, and the time when, and 
cf vjihat nation you are ; and return it to the OTte tcho of- 
fer^ it to you,^ The {Miper had no signature, and was 
written in an elegant harid» My master was eyeing 
me with r€^ Arab sagacity. I pressed the Shilloh 
to explain— he looked at Bel Cossim,^ remained mute 
a minute, and discovered the arch cunning of his 
tribe. He then loudly said, in Arab^^< t shalh go m 
Ae morning to Mogadore^ (md wiUoarry a letter for 
you^ and immediately walked hastily off to the fair. 
Bel Cossim also Vent bfi^ and left me to reflect upon 
this strange interview. Hope and* despair alternate- 
ly prevailed in my ttiind. I had before concluded 
that my fate was fixed for life ; and my Mahomme- 
dan acquaintance at Wadinoon, which embraced aV 
most every male Arab and Moor in the place, had 
often urged me to espouse the faith of a good Mussul- 
man — relieve myself from slavery^— tak^ an Ishmaet 
itish wife, and become great. I cannot tell what in- 
creasing misery might have driven me to ; but I was 
determined to resist this apostacy to the last. Upon 
the next morning, (17th) the Sbilluh with two com- 
panions, all mounted upon nitiles, called early at tl>e 
house of Bel Cossim. He asked me if my letter was 
ready, and appeared to be in the greatest possible 
jkaste. I ran in to entreat my master for a pieee of 



paper and a reed to write with. He immediately 
came out and sp<jlke with the Shiliuh. ^ Tii^y began 
an earnest conversation in the Shiiiuh tonguej, which 
I did not (ulJy understand ; btit so'in learned from 
some Arable words used, that Bei Cossim demanded 
two hundred dollars for my ransom^ and that the 
^hilluh offered one iiundred and fifty. My master 
declared that the money was sent from the Consul 
at Mogadove for ray ransom— -the Shilluh denied it : 
said hewaiU,ed me for his «wn slave^and was about 
departing. Bel Cosslm came down to one hundred 
ajOd seventy-five dollars, and the Shilluh hastily rode 
pff. The pains of death itself could not exceed my 
^^istress. My master noticed my agony, and very 
4:ooly said '^ never mindit^ he will soim he Jnick — he has 
got the money>^^ 1 did not allow myself to hope it ; 
but very soon saw the Shilluh retUrihiiig. The mon- 
ey was paid— ^( took, the last mess oikeskoosQO under 
:tbe walls of Bel Cossim Abdallah^s house, and left it 
.forever. We had not proceeded more than a mile, 
^before the Shiiiuh hastil}i^ returned back — made a 
bargain with the master of the Spaniard frequently 
mentioned, and sent off an Arab with, a miile after 
him tP the BHed Mouessa Ali, At night the Spaniard 
arrived at Wadinoon. As to Brown aod Davis the 
3hiUuh declared tl|em to be uznmntoots (pirates) and 
would not buy them. They joined in writing a letter 
to Mr. Willshire w^ich the Shilluh took. During the 
absence'of the Arab who went after the Spaniard, I 
. went about the town with Davis and Brown, joining 
with them in lamentations that they were still to re* 
',9niatn in slavery. I felt by no means certain con- 



cerniDg myself' I was stiU tlie property of an hh^ . 
tnaelite^ und still subject to the capricious whii|is of^ 
that indescnbable race of creatures ^ I however bad 
AniiDating hopes. During the day, I never entered^ 
the waUs of Bel Cossirn's house, although urged to 
g6 in and eat. i kept in view of my Shilluh master* 
At about 8 o'clock in the evening, the Shiliuii, with ' 
three companions, the Spaniard and myself, set off. 
from the great town of Wadfnoon, which I have>iiii-. 
iiutely and faithfully described, on our way toward, 
the B^led Sidi Resham* At about ten miles distance, ^ 
which we travelled rapidly in the dark, over stones^, 
and bushes, we arrived at a t>mar of tents— refresh- . 
ed ourselves with laish and zate — look a little rest 
and again started. The Shilluh presented me and ^. 
the Spaniard, a new pair of Moorish slippers each., ^ 
The natives were mounted and we were on foot run- 
ning all night. As we were passing the town of AkJcadia^ 
with which Wadinoon was still at war, and in the coun- 
try of Sidi Hesham the great bandit, we were in 
constant apprehension of^being murdered and rob- 
bed. In the night, we passed a narrow defile leading 
through the Altas mountains, which of course, I can- 
not describe. We heard the distant hooting of the 
natives and the trampling of horses. We travelled 
with the utmost caution. Frequently we were pas- 
sed by mounted Arabs, and carefully concealed our^ 
selves. I knew it to be the object of Sidi Hesh<jm to 
get into his possession all the Christian slaves he pos- 
sibly could, in order to extort an enormous ransonx 
from the Christian powers. I learned from Mr- Will- 
shire, that the ransom of the crew of the British brig: 
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Smrprise^ wtuch I have before mentioned as being in 
his possession, only seventeen in number, amounted 
to five thousand dollarsi besides expenses and presents 
to a large amount. 

Upon the next morning, (18th) the Shilluh barely 
stopped to sMe, Our course from Wadinoon thus 
far had been about E. N. E. During this day we 
bore a little more to the northward ; and at about 10^ 
A. M. stopped at the house of one of the Shilluh, and 
were comfortably refreshed. We were now In . the 
country of the Shilluhy a race included among the 
Berrebbeti. This country, from the best accounts 1 
could obtain, extend^ from Mogadore, south-westward 
to the borders of Sidi Hesham's dominions, and from 
the western coast of Africa to the eastern limits of 
the western termination of tlie A.tlas mountains. We 
continued to travel gradually nntil 2 P. M. when we 
canje to a market ; stopped a short time ; ate a few 
dates, and proceeded on our journey, still passing 
branches of the Atlas mountains. At nearly sun-set 
-we came into view of an extensive level country. It 
-was one of the grandest views imaginable. Before 
we descended, we could extend the eye across this 
immense and truly delightful qountry, and catch a 
distant glimpse of the range of mountains running 
from Santa Cruz, eastward, to the Atlas mountains. 
My Shilluh master exclaimed, « Ria, Robbinis t shufe 
Santa Cru^f^ — There^ Rollins! see Santa Cruz. 1 
should degrade my feelings if I attempted to describe 
fliem. As we passed along we often saw clusters of 
well built mud-and-stone houses, and single ones scatt 
tered ^ong through the whole country. Extensive 
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barley fieUfi were con^anUy in sight j some of vihic% 
shewed a gloomy ^ck 4>f desolatioa kft through 
them by the recent passage of a flightof locusts. Date 
trees, fig trees, argan and olive trees, prickly pears,- 
&c. were aloiost constantly in sight, although the 
date tree js not so commoB hef« as lo the eastward 
of the Atlas mountains. At about nine in the eve- 
ning, we put up at the house of an acquaintance of 
the Shilluh. I found the worship precisely the same 
as 1 had noticed it, in every part of Africa I had seen. 
The next morning, (I9th) by 2 o^clock, we were 
again upon our journey. The Shilluh appeared es> 
tremely anxious to expedite. the journey. My slip- 
pers were worn through^ and I was most excessively 
fatigued. But the thoughts of travelling toward the 
desired regions of civilization made me forget that 
fatigue, which would otherwise have been insupporta- 
ble. Before sun-rise, after sulU was performed, the 
companions of the Shilluh left him. The Spaniard 
and r now became the objects of hks particular atten- 
tion. We passed a great number of monuments, the 
surfaces of which were composed of elay, whitewash- 
ed, having, at a little distance, the appearance of 
marble. Some were in the shape of an ohelisl^ and 
others were carried up square. We travelled i9o has- 
tily, that I could not ^ive them a particular examina- 
tion. The Shilluh pointed out one tliat was erected 
in honour of Sidi Hornet a Mouesa^ whonihe mention- 
ed with great veneration. When passing* Dear them 
the Shilluh would face them, and repeat ovver some «f 
the ritual, as I concluded, not having yet sdi&ciently 
learned the Shilluh language to understand Ivns. At 



irik>ut sQnrise we came to a tovrn nearly as large as" 
Wadinoon. We ptused through* it, and near the 
gardens which were constructed like those in thiat 
{»1ace. I did not learn the name of the town, as we 
made no stop. Upon the east of the town, and near 
to it^ we passed a very considerable stream of pare 
water, running from the S. E. and to the N. W. and 
N. Tfje gardens were near its banks, which were 
ttirckly lined with date trees ; but it was pa«t their 
bearing season at this place. The water was let into 
tlie gardens, from a pond, foa-med by a dam across^ 
the stream above the town. Tliis stream the natives 
called El'toad SeM^m, It was about six rods in widlh^ 
and, where we passed it, so sJiallow that we forded it 
on foot. After passing the stream, we continued in 
a N. E. direction, and soon ascended and descended 
a considerable hill, and came again into the level coun- 
try which was still fertile, but was suffering fr9m 
diroQght. At 9 o'clock, we came to a small village, 
called by the natives JFidnah^ and stopped for a 
sliort time* F|;om this village,^ might be seen many 
others^ all of which appeared to be In a flourishing 
condition. This level country extended far to the 
N. W. being bounded uppn the S. E. by the Atlas 
mountains, branchei; of ^hich frequently stretched 
some distance into it, leaving vallies between them. 
After breakfast, we joined a number of the inhabit 
tants, and went to a market, which is called soag* 
The markets from Wadinoon to Santa Cruz are so 
arranged, being holden upon different days in the 
week, that travellers can every day be accommoda- 
ted with, an open market* Tiie description of the 
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markets and fain at Wadinoon will^ with litlid varia^ 
tion, apply to all that are established through this 
range of country. One article, however, which Is a 
principle one at that place, is never seen among ihe^ 
ShiUah-^tohacco ; this being considered among them 
as a detestaUe weed^ and the use of it as a transgress 
sion. At these markets, or soags, I saw great num- 
bers of Jews, being the first I had seen since they 
were prohibited from trading at Wadinoon. We 
crossed a stream, more rapid In its current, and great-, 
er in its depth, than the one last mentioned, and con- 
tinued our co|irse to the eastward. Before sun-set 
we reached a very beautiful level country, with scat- 
tered houses covering a great extent of it. It was cov-^ 
ered with extensive barley fields, and the usual fruit 
treescommon to the Shilluh coantry. Tins was the re- 
sidence of my Sbilluh master. He conducted me, and. 
my Spanish companion, to the mansion of EVajjah 
Mahanutf who was called by thenatives, Sharif. Ev- 
ery object around us had the appearance of wealth 
and comfort. We were shewed into a very good ap- 
partment, and « repast of dried figs was spread be- 
fore us.- £/'(i;jaA AfoA^niM/ informed us, that he had 
sent the ransom money to Wadinoon for us, that he 
would. In the morning, furn'ish us with paper to write 
on to Sweahrak (Mogadore) to the CantZf (consul ;) 
and, as soon as we received an answer, we should 
immediately start for that place : and, that if we wish- 
ed, he would furnish us with mules to ride upon* 
Tor supper, we had boiled eggs, khobs, and, for the 
Srst time in Africa, a cup of tea. 
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The'dj^aoce from Wadinoan to this ptace, to 
which the natives gave no particular name tliat I « 
can remember^ is about one hundred and thirty niiles^ 
in the course we travelled ; the general course being 
just about N. E. We travelled with great rapidity 
for footmen, the Spaniard and I having travelled it 
without mules, in forty-five hours. 

The next morning, the 20th of February, 1817, 
before we arose, we were served with tea, el hamy and 
keskoosoo^ in oar apartment. We soon walked out 
with EVajjah Mahomet to the house of a Jew, where 
we were treated with carmooae^ brandy. I there 
wrote a letter for myself to Mr. Wiltshire, and an- 
other for the Spaniard to the Spanish Consul at Mog^ 
adore. Our protector immediately despatched an 
express, on foot, with the letters* Astonishing to re- • 
late, he returned at the end of seven days. The 
Jews had here a small manufactury for making 
knives, scimitars, scabbards, breast^plates, ear-rings, 
and alt the variety of trinkets in demand among the 
natives. Th?re were many of these children oif 
Israel in this place, and, as in all others, despised 
and abused ; although they were the largest dealers 
in the place.— We remained at this place until the 
l^th March, and were uniformly treated by the good' 
EVc^jah Mahomet with the utmost kindness. In his 
house, was an apartment set apart for worship, and 
used for no other purpose. Whenever a stranger 
arrived he enquired for the zham,OT place of worship, 
and water to prepare for the perforitiance of reli- 
gious rites* This was immediately furnished, and 

tbey retired to their devotions. Every scattering 
T Z 
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bouse lias such a closet for prayer^ but in villagtes 
there is a zham common tp all. Wajjak MakmrnL^ 
unifbrmly expressed the utmost indignation against, 
tlie Wiled D'leim, and spoke tn wrath of Bel Cossim^ 

I found the Jews in this part of the country, in 
making their bills and accounts, make use of the ten- 
digits precisely like tliose in use here. Our bill was 
made in this manner ; but I never, at Wadinocm, nor 
in any other place, saw them used hy the natives.^ 
They write their numbers from right to left, theic 
left hand figure being the unit* 

I was sensibly struck with the great superiority of 
the Shilluh, over all the other races of Mahometans 
5n Africa, l^hey were mild and friendly in their 4is» 
positions, and seemed to want nothing but tlie benifQ 
^ influence of Christianity, to render them a mostesti* 
mablo race of men. They are lighter m thejr com* 
plexion than the Arabs, and speak a language w dif^ 
ferent, that they cannot understand each other. 

The country of the Siiilluh is under the domhiion 
of the Emperor of Morocco; Two* tax«gatherers 
from Fezy which also belongs to the Emperor, were 
here, and spent a day at E^ajjah ifahome^s house 
with me, and I conversed with perfect ease with them. 
They exercised great authority, and if the least hesi- 
tation was shewn in payinjg the required tribute, the 
Moorish musket and cutlass would soon enforce It. 
I saw a blanket forced from a native who was ettfaer 
unable.or unwilling to pay his quota. They told me, 
upon enquiry, that the money was going to the Soo^ 
tamy and that it. was gathered yearly.- 



The productions of this deligfatrul country are^ 
lu»ned cattle, some sheep, aqd goats, horses, asses,. 
nniles>and a. few male camels for burthen. Grain 
aodfmits are produced in abundance- Almonds, 
houey^ peach-meats^ and wax are articles of trade.. 
No0$e^a. moss taken from trees, is in great demand 
for colouring morocco leather, and great quantities oC 
it are transported to Mogadore. Argan trees abound. 
every where in this part of the continent.. . 
. X had not opportunity to learn particularly con*- 
ceming the mines of different ores in tlie Atlas moun«^ 
fains, which make the southern boundary of the 
Shilluh country ; but at the Jews'manuTac(ory,Isaw 
a mountaineer ofier to a Jew a lump of ore which he 
pronounced copper. The native who brought it 
jsaid he got it out of a hole, so^deep that the end 
could not be discovered ; and that water wa$; coor' 
Slantly running down in it. I was requested to exam- 
ine it, as the natives suppose every en sahrau acquaiiijh 
ed with the precix^us metals* As I am ignorant of 
jnineoralogy, my opinion would settle notliing upon: 
the question ^ but I took it to be copper. The moun- 
taineer declared i% to be gold. From hearing it fre» 
gently mentioned atWadinoon, and being urged by 
Bel Cossim to go to work upon pre, nhich he would 
shew me^ no doubt renviins upon my mind but that 
are abounds in this part of Africa.^ 

During my stay in the Shilluh country, I increas- 
ed my acquaintance with the Spaniard, and had from 
him, in the Arabic language,, a history of his slavery 
with the Arabs. He told me he had been upon the 
dsseiX eight years j that be belonged to a Spanijsh 
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priva(eer> and was upon a cruise for French vesaelff 
in 1809, off the western coast of Africa; that the va- 
terof the vessel was neariy expended, and that he^ 
and three others of 4he crew, were sent ashore, iii 
the boat, for water, and that, ^ey were all captiva- 
tipd by the Arabs. He said he was among the 
blacks in the southern part of the continent, and was 
there for some tinae, upon the banks of a river, with 
fertile and cultivated land, having horned cattle uponr 
it* He said he knew not the fate of two of his com- 
panions ; but one of them we found upon our arrival 
at Mogadore* Upon being presented to the Spanisir 
Consul, he could not speak his native tongue, apd to 
me he always appeared as a native €€ Africa, and 
was often, by the Arabs, mistaken for such. Hisr 
brief story, related to me, induced a belief in my 
mind of its accuracy. 

While we remained at El^qjjah Mahamet% he went . 
to the governor at Tentdant to obtain a passport for 
us to Mogadore, as without it we s^c^uld not pass the 
town of Santa Cru2. He also earned a letter from: 
the governor to Sidi Hesham, and obtained authori-^ 
ty of 8on>e kind from him. He informed us, that all 
this was indispensibly necessary, to secure a safe 
passage to Mogadore. The messengei: sent to Mog- 
adore brought back a letter in Arabic, to our protect* 
or, and a present of a loaf of sugar. He informed 
nt that aH necessary arrangements were made, and 
that in a short time the preparations of food; &e. for^ 
our journey would be completed. 
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CHAP.XXII. 

hepariuTt wUh El-ajjah Mahtm^-^Elwad Sta-^anit 
hills — the ocean— Atlas mourUaini — arrival aiSan^ 
Cruz — description qfthatplac&^-pa^aage over a fnoim^. 
tain — a contrast — romantic view — cottage in a /«% 
est — dogs — -view of Mogadore-'^-reuptian by Mn, 
WiUshire — admission into his house — cheering Am^r*^ 
icanjlag. 

Upon the 7tli, the food, consisting o^hhohs^ butter^ 
and barley meal was pagked ready for transportation j. 
and, at one o'clock, A. M. upon the 8tii, the Spaniard 
and I, mounted upon one mule, and El-ajjah Mahom- 
et and a boy upon another, started upon our journey. 
Our hearts were dilated with gratitude towards £1- 
ajjah Mahomet and Mr. Wiltshire, and thankfulness 
to heaven, and we directed our course N. N. W. to- 
ward Santa Cruz. At about 8, A. M. we forded the 
largest stream I had yet seen in Africa, being, I judg- 
ed, fifteen rods in width. The natives called this 
river El-wad Sta. We took a winding course, to 
avoid the immense sand hills which lay between us 
and the sea. These lay in great drifts, like snow- 
banks. 1 saw the uppermost boughs of numerous 
fig-trees, just above the sand drifts. This was about 
twenty miles from the sea. How long these sand 
kills .have been forming, must be left to conjecture^ 
but from the circumstance of seeing the topsof tree^ 
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The country tJirough whidi we travelled was msd^ 
lip of one rocky hill succeeding aaolher. But little 
land was susceptible of cultivation, aad this was chiefs 
]y in the vallies. A few houses were scattered along 
in them, and occasionally a cottage was seen at a 
great height upon the mountains on our right. We 
continued upon the sea coast, and passed oneconsid* 
erable stream, and a number of streamlets. The 
passage through the country, for it can hardly be cal- 
led a road, was almost constantly thronged with 
loaded camels and mules from Mogadore, transport- 
ing iron, grain, haicks and other articles* At about 
2 P. M. we came to a j>lace which o6S;red to the 
traveller two different passages ; the one near the 
sea, the other over the mountains i the latter be- 
ing, as I was told, the shortest course. I saw numer- 
ous loaded camels coming from the passage next to 
the sea. This passage was described by EPajjah 
Mahomet as the best, although the longest. This 
was the passage through which Capt. Riley and my 
ship-mates travelled in their passage to Mogadore 
soon after we were captured, and they were purchas- 
ed by Sidi Hamet. Capt. Riley mentions a place in 
this passage by the name of the Jew's Leap ; but as I - 
was conducted through tlie passage over the moun- 
tains, I did not see, and cannot describe it. Otir 
passage over the mountains was such as to excite 
the fearful apprehensions of those who were about to 
attempt it ; and almost beyond the power of descrip- 
tion frdm those who had effected it. It was a sig-zag 
course up a mountain, forming an angle ofascent of 
at least forty-five degrees. This extraordinary piss* 
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Wge was made over an artliicfal path constructed by 
cutting and wefHng a narrow track into the rocks of 
the mountain, about twenty feet, and the same dis- 
tance to its outer edge^ each ascending a htlle. These 
tracks were made in and out ef the mountain, unlrl 
we ascended nearly to its summif, which, frem the 
.place where we began to rise, was, at least, one lliou- 
sand feet. We made this passage on foot, driving 
the loaded mules before us. Before we reached the 
summit, we came to one of these tracks, worn into 
the tocks by travelling, of about forty rods in length. 
This track was only of sufficient width to permit t^e 
mules and their followers to pass singly. Had'either 
fallen from this contracted path, over tlie shelving 
•rocks composing the side of the mounrlain, immedi' 
ate death must liave been tlie inevitable consequence. 
We then cam^ to a long, dark, natural passage be- 
tween two mountains of as much as two miles in 
length, ascendmg'but a very little. At the end of 
this passage, upon the top 'of the mountain, is a level 
<:ountry of about ^ve miles in length, and three in 
width 5 in a pretty high state of cultivation, with hous- 
es situated thinly upon every part of it. The con- 
trast it Air nislied to the rocky and almost inacces- 
sible mountains that lead-to it, is as great as nature 
can afford. Here we rested awhile^ and travelled 
leisurely over this piece of ground; tlie inhabitants 
all showing to El'ajjah Mahomet tlie most distinguish- 
ed respect. We then began to descend the moun- 
tain upon the nortlieast side, which was also very 
4steep in places^ but much less so than where we as- 
cended. We then came to a valley through which 
U % 
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a stream runs of considerable size^and pBss<^ off up- 
on the left to the sea. After passing it the country 
became more sandy^ andais we were gradually rising 
we again had a full view of the Atlantic ocean. At 
about sun-set we put up at tlie house <>f an acquaint* 
ance of EPajjah Mahomet. 

Upon the 10th we continued through a country thai 
was sandy, until towards noon, when we entered a vq4- 
4eyiyin^ between two mouqtdiwsrl^gtng^-sHg^t of Ae 
sea, where -vsjB saw many l^eautiful gardens constKiict- 
ed similarly to thoae at l^adinoon, and watere<)fby\a 
small stream issuing out of t^e mountains. 0|fr pas- 
sage, for seven of ei^J njiles^ was level, le^ing be- 
tween mountains in a zig-aag O^urife, frejidently so 
narrow that but one could pas$ at /a tin^^. It was 
the most romantic scene that the jfnind,can conceive. 
Our good protector kept gener^lv upon his mule, 
while the Spaniard and I alternately rode and walk- 
ed, in coropiny with the boy. f l^e now. traveled 
through a cduntfy of hills an^yvaHjes, almost every 
where covered witU the Arg«fy tree^'and loadetj with 
fruit, which resembles the'da/json jn shapp, and of a 
yellow coloijr.^ From the i^ats jfihej^, oilin great 
abundance \^ manufi^cture^ Ab^iit sun-set we passed 
the dry bed of a Iki^riv/r, arid came into a wilder- 
ness coijijpoied of the ^gan tree. Darkness came 
on, an^wq gathered a /quantify of wood, to spend 
the n^ght, the^-e bein^iio hob«'e in sight. At length 
\\,e bfeard the barking of dogs, and descried the light 
of a^ fire. We approached, and found it completely 
surfoui^ded with a wall comjiosed of thorn bushes 
twebt^^ feet high* We requested water, but couldjpro- 
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cure none ; and with great difficulty obtained a little 
fire. We attempted to repose around the fire, but 
enjoyed but a little rest. The dogs within the wall,, 
with the highest ferocity, were constantly gnashing 
their teeth, and attempting to force a passage through 
the picket of thorns to assail us* This species of dogs 
is common in every part of Africa that I had seen, 
and are tlie most ferocious of the whole canine race. 
I have often seen them tear and lacerate the blacks 
in the most terrible manner. Almost every native 
has more or less of them with him, whether travelling 
or at rest. 

The next morning, at an early hour, we started up- 
on the last day's journey to Mogadore. We passed 
in tlie fore part of the day through a forest of Argan 
trees- For the whole distance from Santa Cruz to 
Mogadore, the traveller is accommodated with water 
secured in cisterns. These are built with great care 
and much labor. Some of them are thirty feet in 
length, and eight or ten in width. They are sunk 
into the earth from five to eight feet, and stoned and 
plaistered within; over them, rising about five feet 
above the surface, is built a flat roof, made of poles, 
reeds, and mud, and smoothly plaistered. The en* 
trance is at one end down a flight of stairs, leading to 
the water. Upon the roofs, are often seen travellers 
refreshing themselves with food, and partaking of the 
fine water contained within. The water is conduct- 
ed into them by little channels cut into the surface of 
the earth. After refreidiing ourselves at one of ihase 
fine reservoirs, we came into a plain sandy country. 
Upon rising a small sand biU we ftgain had a view of 

X 
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the Atlantic— of an island which forms thehartior <9f 
Mogadore^ and of a ship and a brig. This was ilie 
liist shipping I Iiad beheld since we left the wreck of 
the Commerce al Cape Bajador^ tieariy nineteea 
months before. The joy of my Spanish companion 
n7most pioduced delirium. We soon cstme in sight 
bf Sweahtali; tlie longed-for Mogadore, situated very 
low upon the borders of the ocean, and, it being higfr 
tide, appearing t<> be almost surrounded with water. 
We continued to travel near the beach, and having up* 
^a Our left a block of buildings enclosed within a wall 
of stone, plaistered, presenting a front of at least two- 
hundred feet in length. AlK)ve this wall, I discover- 
ed four distinct roof? CQvered with green tile, coming 
to a point in the centrO'. EP^jjah Mahomet inform- 
. Vd me that it belonged to ^MoMtoy Solimaan, emperor 
of Morocco. Neai^to this was situated a small fort^ 
The town Is nearly three miles distance from this 
place* Contim^iQg on, we passed a rapid river, by 
fording. Our protector now dressed himself in ele^ 
gant Moorish stile ; and as we followed him;. we pas»* 
ed a number of buildings or monuments^ erected in 
lionor of some Mahommedan saints as I conckided,. 
for we were directed to dismount our mulesf-dismiss 
our slippers, and walk by barefooted. We appifbacfa- 
ed the walls of the town (o within half a mile of the 
south gate, and stopped. EPajjah Mahomet left us 
and entered the town. I very soon saw a gentleman 
of elegant appearance approaching rapidly toward 
us. He came directly up to mo» and with the beslgni- 
ty of benevolence illuminating his countenance, called 
noe familiarly by name, sliook me cordially by t^ie 
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handy and requested me to mount the mule and ride 
into town. Upon saying I could as well walk, he said^ 
" You must he fatigued — I insist upon your riding f — 
I entered the town with him, and my Spanish com- 
panion, whom he conducted to the Spanish Consul's, 
taking me with him to his own house, where I was im- 
^lediatefy sopplied with the best refresliments. It 
will be recollected that the Shilluh declined to pur- 
chase Brown and Davis at Wadinoon, but to my sur- 
prise and to my joy, I found them at Mr. Willshire's 
house, having arrived there four days before.* The 
American flag was immediately hoisted upon the top 
of the house, and I, together with Brown and Davis, 
were directed to give three cheers. When I arrived,. 
I was clad in an old woollen frock shirty as my whole 
apparel 5 my hair had grown at random in every di- 
rection; and my beard presented one evidence of a 
Mahometan. A Jewish barber was immediately or- 
dered, and gave to my hair and beard a more Chris- 
tian appearance. Clothing was as soon as possible 
furnished by Mr. Willshire, and I began to lliiuk f 
should in time regain my native tongue, my American 
habrts, and my native country. For nearly two years 
I had spoken the Arabic tongue, and felt myself ex- 
cessively mortified to find 1 conversed so imperfect- 
ly tn the English language^ ' 
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CHAP. XXIII 

Character of Mr. Willshire — description of Mogadore--^ 

the Jews markets manufactures — public build* 

ings — made of worship — manners of the people — pop" 
ulation — harbor^ — ship urecks-^^etter from Hon* 
James Simpson. 

Mr. Willshire^ under wliose protection I was now 
placed^ and to whom I shall, till death, feel under the 
deepest obligations that gratitude can dictate, is a na- 
tive of the city of London ; of about twenty -five years 
of age, of the most elegant person, and of the most 
nccomplisbed manners. He has resided at Mogadore 
a number of years, and has at that place a large mer- 
cantile estabh'^hment. He has had, for a considera- 
lile time, vessels under the American and English co- 
lors. I supposed him to be very wealthy, from the 
Dumber of stewards, clerlv?, and assistants, in his em- 
plo}'. He invariably had religious service performed 
at his splendid mansion upon the Sabbath, at which 
English gentlemen and ladies, sea-captains*, and other 
foreigners attended. He performed service himself, 
in the Episcopalian mode, with the most solemn devo- 
tion, and his house appeared to me to be a real Be- 
thel 5 and so far as an imperfect man can judge of the 
heart, I should think Ais a fit abode for the holy spirit. 
It roust be left for the future biographer to erect a 
monument to his virtues ; but I must hot, I cannot 
omit to inform my readers that to this modern How- 
ARD; Uiis divine philanthropist, our imfo|tunate coim- 



tsymen are indebted for their redemption ftom the 
most miserable bondage that the miserable sons of 
Adam^ ever endured. To know the manner in which 
he expends much of his immense income^ would be to 
learn^ that with him wealth is devoted to tlie noblest 
of all purposes, diminishing human woe, and augment- 
ing human happiness. He has, by his munificence, 
secured the favor, even of Mahoramedans, with all* 
. their antipathy against Christians. Scarcely is there 
a Moor or an Arab through the whole of Suse and 
the Great IVestem Desert, who is of any consequence, 
but he has engaged to assist him in his benevolence. 
No sooner does he learn of a Chri stian slave of any 
country, than he dispatches a Moor, a Sbilluh, or an 
Arab to bring the wretched creature to taste the 
fruits of his ransoming benevolence. The paper I 
mentioned at Wadinoon was written by this minister- 
ing angel of mercy »^ 

The town of Mogadore is situated upon the Western- 
coast of Africa, and, from approved charts, in 31° IS** 
N. Latitude, and 9^ W. Longitude. It is, in every 
point of view, the most important place in the empire 
of Morocco. It stands upon a peninsula, projecting 
into the Atlantic ocean, and its waters wash its north 
and west sides 5 and, at high tide, nearly make it an 
island. An high wall, composed of stone and mortar, 
is built near the borders of the peninsula, and within 
i^ is situated the town in three distinct sections, sepa- 
rated from each other by inner walls. The Moorsoc- 
cupy the main section upon the east ; and the few 
Christian merchants the western one, containing the' 
Ibrtress, together with some natives j and ihe Jew^ 
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the north section exclusively. It is strongly fortified, 
having double walls upon the south and east sides^ 
from which points it is approached from tlie country. 
It is in shape a parraiielogram^ and strongly foi*tified 
at each corner^ especially at the northeast and south- 
east, by heavy mounted brass and iron cannon. Up- 
on the water port, at the west side, is a battery of 
cannon containing between forty and fifty heavy 
brass pieces* There is but one entry into that sec- 
tion c^the town occupied by the Jews, and this gate 
is constantly guarded by an armed Moor. At night 
it is always locked, cutting off the despised sons of 
Jacob from intercourse with any part of mankind .-*- 
Even in the day-time, intercourse with them is almost 
prohibited. ^ During my residence, I went into this 
part of the town with an English seaman, formerly 
of tlie wrecked brig Surprise, and was imnaediately 
taken before an Alcayd^ or officer, and con^pelled to 
apologize for this intrusion. Upon learning that I 
was from Wadinoon, I was afterwards permitted ta 
visit the Jews. They have a number of synagogues, 
as places of worship. Upon Friday afternoon, at 6 
o'clock, their Sabbath commences, and ends at the 
same time upon Saturday afternoon. During thi& 
time, they neither light a candle or lamp,^make a fire,^ 
cook, nor touch their hands, to any laborious service. 
Their food ispreviously cooked. I never saw them wor- 
ship in their synagogues which I exceedingly regret. 
The Jews are permitted to have(^>en shops in every 
part of the town, until 8 o^lock, P. M. after which 
time every Jew, excepting those at Mr. Willshire's 
and a few others, were enclosed within the walls of 
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tfieir town, until day-light the liexl morning. They 
are compelled to wear .black slippers^ and capS; and 
not allowed to dress their heads in red^ or feet in yel*^ 
low. 

The general market is situated in the main town^ 
It is well supplied withbeef, mutton, fowjs^ bread, and 
almost every variety of vegetables. .The grain marlu 
6t is inclosed on a square through which a narrow 
street passes. tJpon the borders of this square, are 
great numbers of very small shops owned by Moors 
and Jews, supplied with every article which fancy 
would admire, convenience desire, or necessity cravCt 

There are a number of manufactories for baicks 
or blankets. The loom and shuttle appeared to be 
siipilar to our domestic ones* By a decree, the blank* 
ets here manufactured are prohibited from exporta^ 
lion, and are reserved for transportation into tlie de^ 
serts. These are made wholly of wool. There are 
also manufactories, for iron tools, of every necessary 
lund ; and although they do not look like those of 
Sheffield and Birmingham ware many of them are 
well made. The Jews manufacture snoff by pulveri- 
zing tobacco in large mortars. The grain is manu- 
factured into flour by horses. A sweep is attached 
to the main wheel of the mill, which, being connects 
ed with a number of cog-wheels, gives the stone a 
velocity nearly equal to some of^our mill-stones car*> 
ried by water. 

The streets of this town are straight, although 
short, intersecting each piher, generally, at righl 
angles. In the main town, are streets running thro^' 
ike whole of it. They are narrow; and over somfts 



of them in the fortress sectibn, an arch extends fron» 
one side of the street to the other. The bouses are- 
built.of stone and lime^ generally of ooe^ althougli 
some are two and three stories high. The roofs are 
mostly flat* The streets have a handsome appear* 
ance in j^as^ing them, the houses being generally^ 
plafstered or white-washed. 

The pubhc buildings are those devoted to pioui^ 
usesy having a steeple, or tower running to a consider- 
able height, and built square to the top. From the 
top, projects a crane, upon which is hung a white fla^ 
to summon the people together. In addition to thi9 
notice, a Moor ascends to the top^ and, with a loud 
voice, exhorts tlie inhabitants to come and worship, 
by exclaiming — ^^ Allah Hu /''* Upon this notice^ 
many of the people are seen to leave their temporal 
concerns, and repair to their temple to attend to de» 
votional exercises* This is repeated four times a day 
at regular seasons. It is singular, that the mode of 
worship, where I witnesised it here, was precisely the 
same as I had, thousands of timesi noticed it upon, 
the Zahara desert, at Wadinoon,and in various oth^ 
er parts of Africa. If the Mahommedans can claim 
no other merit, they are at least entitled to the char- 
acter of consistency and uniformity in their religious 
ceremonies. 

The people of Mogadore appeared to be mild, peace- 
able, and afiable in their manners. Being a Christian 
it was not safe for me to venture to go often abroad, 
around the town, for fear of insults or injury ; and I 
kept generally at Mr. Willshire's ; although, in the 
day-time, I frequently walked about the place. I ne- 
* See lord ByrorCs Giaour— line 7S4. 
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^'er saw nor heard the least disturbance ; witnessed 
no mobs or riotS; and the town appeared to be a place 
where the operation of a good police was known and 
obeyed- 

This town, in its greatest length, must be three 
quarters of a mile, and in breadth, over half-a-nfi.ile. — 
It is very compactly built, and from the best accounts 
I could obtain, has wilhinit, of different nations, thir- 
ty thousand inhabitants. Of this population, the 
principal part are Moors; the Jews are estimated at 
about six thousand, and the Christians, while I was 
there, could not have exceeded fifty. The town i$ 
supplied with water from the river running two miles 
to the southward of it. It is transported in kegs 
loaded upon asses ; and the beach from the town to 
the river is constantly lined with these animals pass- 
ing from and to the town. An island is situated about 
two miles from the shore, and forms the harbor. — 
Upon it, is a strong fortification 5 and foreigners are 
not permitted to land upon it. 

The entry into the harbor is upon the north of this 
island through a narrow rocky channel. In the win- 
ter, the harbor is rendered insecure from the strong 
soulh-yest wind blowing directly into it, and the bot- 
tom being sandy, the anchorage is bad. — From inform 
mation derived from Mr. Willshire, I learned that 
many shipwrecks have here happened. The wreck 
of an English brig was lying there while I was in the 
place. Capt. Wm. Rogers of Cape Ann, with whom 
I returned to America, gave me a most interesting 
account of the loss of a part of his crew in this har- 
bor, I think in the winter of 181d. The limits of 
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this work preclnide the insertion of tbe melanchoty 
narrative, any farther than to say, that his schooner 
parted one of her cables — that he and two of his 
crew went on board an Engh'sh vessel to replace it, 
and while absent, the remaining crew abandoned the 
schooner 5 entered the boat, atid were dashed into 
eternity upon the shore. The schooner was saved, 
and the captain obtained a crew of Moors and Jews 
to navigate her to Boston. I afterwards saw, and 
conversed with a Jew \^ho was one of the crew, at 
Mogadore. Mn Wiltshire informed me that a few 
years since, a Spanish vessel entered this harbor 
with a large crew, without a cargo ; and not being 
permitted to trade from that circumstance^ having 
nothing but specie, she sailed down the coast to fish, 
between Cape Non and Santa Cruz, was taken by 
.surprise by Uie natives, and her whole crew massa- 
cred. 

I might enrich this journal with many more inter- 
esting communications from this intelligent geptle- 
men, but they must be omitted. . I resided with him 
from the 11th to the 22d March, and shall for ever 
reckon the days spent under his hospitable roof, as 
the most pleasing of my hfe. Every thing within 
the compass of human exertion was done to render 
my stay delightful, if e had snatched me and my 
cotnpanions from tbe moSt forlorn and miserable 
slavery, placed me in a temporal paradise, and point- 
ed the way to my country and my friends. I cannot 
imagine a situation upon earth, all things consider- 
ed, more enviable than the one he fills. I forgot the 
' splendor of his ms^nsioa, and the magnificence that 



y;vkVYomded hm, in the more briBiaut traits of his 
4xiind. A good description of bts dwelling would be 
tlie history of ar<:hitectiir^ Upon the Idtli^ he in- 
formed me that he had rqcelyed a letter fcom the 
}Ion. Jam£s ^MFsoNy American Consul General at 
Tangiers, relative to our passage hooie^ requestingr 
jhim^assoon as we were sufficiently recruited for the 
gourney^to send us to Tiingiers^ if no passage to A* 
merica could be found at Mogadore. He assured us 
that in a few day$ every thing should be in readiness 
for the journey^ thai he would despaXch.^n alcaj^dy or: 
an Emperor's soldier^ to guard us on the way, and 
that he had obtained a passport from the Emperor 
for this purpose. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

The av^fy Datnsy and Brovm leave Mog^iore for 

Tangjiefs — the country-^Azamot^^river Ommirabik — 

Douar of tents— fearful apprehensioi;is-^e(fAesiri' 

' an exercise — escape by night — afu^(^t^/— >4it^t;aZ ai 

Rabat. 

, Upon the 22d, the ak:a3rd and two muleteers pre* 
ftenled themselves to Mr. Wtllshire^ with three la^ge 
tnules I one each^ for Brown, Davis, and myself. The 
^Icayd was elegantly armed and mounted upon a 
horse, and the muleteers >vere to go on foot We 
m^ere well supplied with provisions for five days, 
-which would carry ns to the town ofAzamon We 
•also had a sufficient supply of money for our expen* 
ties. — Wp now took an affectionate leave .of Mr. Will- 
W 
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shire> received his Messing and good wislies^add »XnrU 
ed iipoa our journey. We passed tliesouth gate at B 
A. M. passed the east -batteryy and directed our 
course toward TangieiHS. We kept the coaist far some 
distance^ and «ere joiued by another iilcayd, with a 
servant bound to Fez. He continued with us for ten 
days, and added much to the pleasure of our jour- 
ney. We travelled moderately^ and the muleteers 
kept up on foot. The country through which we 
passed upon the first day was rather barren and thin- 
ly inhabited. We stopped for the ni^t at sun an 
hour high, ani^ lodged under bushes ; tlie cattle beii^ 
fettered. There were a few inhabitants near us, who 
brought us fowls, eggs, and htskoosooy and reAised 
any compensation for them. Before daylight, upon 
the 23d, we were again mounted and on our journey. 
The alcayd who conducted vat was the same one, 
he told me, who was the guide of Capt. Riley, and 
pointed to a path which he then travelled ; but now 
chose one that went father into the country. We 
traveled >over land very level, highly cult! vated, load- 
ed with |;rain, and often presenting douars of pitch- 
ed tents. Through the 24th, the country had the 
same appeajranCCi and at night we lodged in the cen* 
tre of & large collection of tents. Where^r a 
douar of tents is met with, one is found devoted to 
pious uses, called a zham, facing to the east. The 
traveller always goes there to worship and to lodge ; 
and is always there treated with kindness and respect. 
The alcayd who guided and guarded us, and the 
one who joined us, would be regarded, in ewry por* 
tipn of the glo'pe, as firs^t rate meR* They weie dig- 



tii&ed in tlteir maimers^ afiaUe in tbetr departments 
mid aH^bcti^nate in their treatment. No paiii& wer^ 
spared to make u> cojnfortabie; and our journey pleaa^ 
ant^ We were not, however, permitted to lodge iii 
iiie tents, devoted to the worship of ^liomet, being 
nothing but Chnstians ourseWes. The next cjay (25th) 
we «ame in sigJit of the Atlantic, and stopped to feed 
the cattle near a walled to\vn> which the alca} d eu- 
tf l*ed; At't^r resting a short time, we prosecuted oui' 
join*ney, passing stone buildings^, standing singly, sonna 
viUages, a co^'^^irable river, the country abounding 
v?khArga« trees, and at 10 P. M. put up near a wallr 
ed Wwn, tlie gates of which were closed. The inhahi' 
itanta came out and sold us fowls and eggs, and we 
slept without the mud walls, in the blankets furnished 
us by Mr* Willsliire« Upon the 26tti, we passed a 
country more hilly, and, at 2^ Pt M . reached the town 
t>f Azamor^ having passed a great number of saint* 
houses. We always had to dismount and pass them 
on foot, while our devotional guard oflered up worship 
to that prophet, whose followers never %eem to forget 
his supposed divinity, or omit to adore him* Tho 
town is ^tuatedupon the west side of the river OntmU 
roLihf upon elevated ground. The town in shape 
nearly resembles a right angled triangle. The river 
forms the base, the ocean the side,, and the country 
the hypothenuse. It is chiefly built of stone, and 
completely walled with a very high plaistered stone 
wall. Around its southeast corner or fortress, it is 
ditched 3 and from the ditch to the battery, is thrown 
up a body of earth and. stone ascenduig as steep as 
the roof of a bouse. The battery, rising thirty feet 
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above the lop oTtliis ascent, would seeni to renderlf 
impregnable Upon the battery are mounted forty oi; 
fifty iron and brass pieces of cannon* The town faai 
the appearance of antiquity. In its suburbs^ whiek 
we passed^ are various manufactures^ of leath^^ pot^ 
tery, &c. 

We here replenished our stock of provisions, and 
upon tbe morning of the 27th, as soon as the gates 
were opened, we again started upon our journey, and 
passed the river Ommirabih in a ferry boat. We 
saw great numbers of fishing boats> and upon examin« 
ing.tlie fish taken, I found them to be shad; precise^ 
)y like tliose cauglit in Connecticut ri\^er, and they 
made me think of that beautiful stream, upon the_ 
banks a£ wliicff I was born. This river must be thir- 
ty-five rods in width. It is a clear, handsome stream^ 
and the largest I had passed in Africa,- although upon 
the Dcscjt of Zahara I had passed many dry beds of 
rivers much wider. The country here was not very 
fbrtile, but in thercoarse of the clay we passed many 
douars of tents, and at night put up at a large one sit- 
uated two miles out of our regular course. A douar 
of tents consists of different numbers and arranged 
iq different manners— some in a square, some in a 
triangle^ and the one we reached this night was in a 
perfect circle, pitched within ten feet of each other. 
As I approached with Brown and Davis on foot, we 
^vere assailed by hundreds of dogs, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty we could defend ourselves from 
ihem with heavy clubs. We entered the douar be- 
fore night, and a small tent was pitched for tlie two 
akayds; for us, two Moors who liad joined us at Az^ 



dittor aiid th^ Ji[juleleers, ii? the centre of ^ the cJFcle. 
The two alqayds were in the tent, the m'lleteers liad 
gpoe %o >vater the mules, and the r^st of us were re- 
]^osing around tlie tent. It was immediately sur- 
rounded by natives led by curiosity to see Christians, 
who enquired of the alcayds where we were from and 
^vhere bound. Upon being informed that we wcr© 
irom the Desert, and bound to ihe Sidi or Emperor, 
^imd discovering us to be Americans or Englishmen,. 
.tiMSy immediately enter.ed into conversation among 
themselves, which the alcayd from Fez learned lo be h 
menace toward us* They remembered the lesson not 
Jong b^fbre taught the Algerines by Commodore De- 
catur and Lord Exmouth, and undoubtedly would 
seek to revenge in any way. Th© alcayd fr6n^ 
Fez, with fury mingled with dignity ,^ said that Hie 
Emperor had sent for usr,. and demanded of them 
- what they meant by their plots? They explained, by 
^denying any plottiftgs, and soon retired, . I never saw 
.the authority of an individual so suddenly operate 
upon a multitude. Very soon we saw t went}' or thir- 
ty armed horsemen approaching us with great speed. 
They halted near our tent. *? expected my journey 
to Tapgiers and for life was now to be ended. 
Each iVloor had a musket, and they were but a rod 
or two ffom^the tent. The alcayds remained per- 
fectly composed^ and my fears were dismiiSscd, when 
I saw these mimital^le horsemen begin their Moorish 
. sports. They exclaim^ hah / hah / hah /—drop the 
rein upon the horsey neck— incline the body far for- 
ward — put the horse into full speed, and, aiming at; 
spme distant object, fire their muskets, and with oue- 
W2. 
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band give it a sudden torn around 'the head. The 
horse, being pefectly trained, comes to a halt assoon 
as the gun is fired. It was in my view the most de- 
gant display of the equestrian art I ever witnessecl. 
The feats of the circus are but puerile triflings io 
comparison with it. For an hour I - witnessed this 
amusement. Jt called to mind the tournaments in 
the age of chivalry. After they retired, we were re- 
freshed } and when silence reigned through the wliole 
circle of tents, at least a mile in drcumference, and 
darkness had shrouded the earth with her sable man* 
tie, we cautiously began to leave a place where de- 
struction might, in the twinkling of an eye, have a- 
waited us ; and where the alcsiyds,^ ourselves, and thd 
muleteers, miglit have sunk into tiie grave leaving 
the Emperor in ignorance of the fate of h^ officers^ 
and our friends of our destiny. For ifiye hours we 
sought, in vain, for the path we took thatledtistothis 
douar,.and upon finding it, we travelled with as great 
speed as possible taking the muleteers beiiiud us. 
This was the dictate of com passion, but as often as we 
did it, our alcayd woi*)d remonstrate against it; and 
I had occasion, myself, to regret it; for the old mn* 
leteer belonging to me, while I was relieving him from 
the fatigue of running) cume very nigh relieving my 
pockets of all the money belonging to Brown^ Da. vis, 
and myself. 

Through the 28th, we travelled at no great distance 
from the ocean, and at 10 A. M. passed the town of 
Darlbida situated upon it. It appeared of consider- 
able size, and was walled ; but we did not enter it. 
At meridian, we passed the to>Yn of AJidallah . To- 
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ward nigirty we passed a well built stone bridge, aret-. 
ed^and railed with stone. Continuing on, we forded 
a small stream, and came to a forest of Argan trees. 
We lodged upon the outside of the walls of a town of 
some size. ' It was dark when we reached, and dark 
when we left it 5 and unless we possessed those *^ op- 
iia keefif to see what is not to be seen," we could not de- 
scribe it. 

Upon the 2f th, continuing near the ocean, we had 
a distant view of the town of Rabat ; the country be* 
ing remarkably level, fertile, and well Cultivated. 
The iTdiabitants all lived in tents here, and the fields 
abom^ed with immense droves of horned cattle*. 
Lkrge numbers of fattened oxen were driving towatfi 
Rabat; It was a most delightful day's journey, and 
the animal and vegetable productions of the country 
indicated the highest enjoyment. We reached the 
aqueduct, which conducts water into the town, at a« 
bout a mile^s distance from the walls of it. This a- 
^deduct is so constructed that, for the most of the 
way, the 11/ater is carried above ground, in a kind of 
fiume. The fountaiH that supplies it is eight mile»> 
from the town ; and at that place Is an high tower. 
When we cie^me to the aqueduct, we stopped, and the 
alcayds entered the town, having witk them a letter 
from Mr. Willshire to Mr. Abouderham, English Vice 
Consul at Rabat. The mules, having fed upoii grass, 
we mounted them, and entered the town ourselves, 
and were immediately introduced to the consul by out 
alcayd. He i;ifoi*med us, that Mi*. Willslnre had re* 
jested him to furnish us with every thing that we 
wanted to prosecute our journey^ I iniorined luiH 



that we were sufficiently supplied with mdney, but 
wished, ia that town^ to ceplenisb our stock'of provisr 
ions, which were now i^eacly exhausted. Brow»^ 
Davis; and I dined at his house, but he«aid,.as it was 
the Jewish Sabbath, no business could that day be 
transacted. I understood lie was a Jew himself, but 
be was dressed in Christian habit. After partaking 
of refreshments we were conducted, by eur alcay^ 
to a public house, where a room wa& provided fiproi»t 
accommodation. This was the first buildiug thsU^ 
might be called a public liouse, that Iliad jseen m 
Africa. This being a place of g^eat bosiness>.. tb« 
house, having many apartiitents> was resorted to by 
travelfers from Fez, Atoroceo, and all the adjoioii;^ 
country. 



CHAP. XXV: 

Rdbatj despriptian of ii^-^he Karhrni-^skai—Mt^ Ab(nk^ 
dirhamr—Jetvishfeasir^SaUee — u Lcdce-^rriv^ Sa})cv>- 
— scenery — Bjock of GihraUar^ and Mount AUasrr- 
arrivat at Tangiers-^reJl^cthmsr-Hon. James Sim^ 
son — Mottnt Washington^ in Africor^pmsd^e t9- 
Gibraltar-^Mr. JEfonj^,.<»twu^-^JWr. Smpson^s leiier.- 

. After securing our baggage ia our aparlmi^ttjl 
went out to examine the town.. It hs& oue princip^ 
street running parallel with thei^horeof theriv^r 
]Beregrebj\fhich bounds it upon the north. . Upon the 
west, it is bounded by the Atlantic, and upon thesputb 
and east it isbioundedby anouterwaU whicbiss^built 
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fAmit half a mile from the inner wall^ upon whic& 
cannon are mounted. Between these two walls, are 
very fine gardens, laid out with much taste, abounding 
ytriXh fig, orange, lemon^ and many other fruit trees* 
Each garden had a well near it, from which water was 
drawn by horses, and wheel machinery 5 but as I 
eould not examine them, I will not attempt a partic- 
idar diBgcription. It is strongly fortified next to the 
9ea« In this town, were a number of zhamsy or mosqtus 
for religious worship. The buildings are com- 
pactly and well built of stone ; and, as is almost uni- 
versally the case through the whole couptry, plaister- 
ed or white washed, having a neat and handsome ap- 
pearance. There are a great number of narrow 
streets or alleys leading into the principal street upon 
tiie river, some of which are long and handsomely 
built. The street upon the river, in which is the 
great market, was thronged by peopje of almost eve- 
ry description. I there saw Jews, Turks, Europe 
BfiSy Greeks, Arabs, ShiUuiis, aud people from all the 
Barbary states j each using his native tongue, each 
drf ssed in the mode of his country^ and each show- 
ing their {MBCuliar manners. 

The Jews in this plnce, as at Mogadore, have a 
section of the town ex<^lusive)y occupied by them.^ 
The Moors constitute the principal population ; but 
the number of inhabitants 1 did not learn and can- 
fDOt estimate any otherwise than by saying, that the 
town is more compactly built than Mogadore, and 
covers, I should Judge^ nearly double the quantity of 
ground. 

Theriver admits vessels of burthen, and I there 
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saw a Spanishy a French, and a Portuguese vesiel^ 
and a smatt Moorish frigate lying at anclior. From 
its appearance to me, it was a place of the greatest 
trade upon tlie western coast of Africa, and altogetli- 
«r the best and safest harbor. It \s entered through 
a narrow channel, at the month of the river, which 
then widens into a large bay. A sand bar Iks off the 
month of the river which maybe passed with vessels 
drawing eight feet of water, as sucli were loading 
when 1 was there ^ and as the tide rises eight or ten 
ieet, vessels of much Uirger burthen may then pass 
in and out. I continued rambling about tlie place 
until the hour of refreshment and rest. 

Upon the 30th, we remained in this town, and I 
was constantly upon the foot, examining every natu* 
ral and artificial curiosity that fell within my obser- 
vation. There were various manufactories of blank- 
ets, cottons, silks, woollen ciotiis, leather, earthen- 
ware and some few of hard^ware, especially of musk^* 
ets, scimitars, and cutlasses^ 

I saw immense quantities of shad caught in the 
same manner as they are taken in the rivers of N. 
England. They were of excellent flavour, and of 
the same size and appearance of those heVe caught.' 

Mr. Aboiiderham paid fbr our apartments, and 
supplied us gratuitously with a quantity of excellent 
bread. Having ourselves procured the other ncces- 
sary provisions fbr four or five days, we left this place 
upon the morning of tli^ 31st, having been treated 
with the gi'eatest politeness and hospitality by the 
Consul, of whom we now took leave, and passed the 
river in a ferry boat, to the town ofSallee^ ^y^"g ^P" 
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4>n the opposite side of the river, and about a raile 
from rts banks. I had learned at Rabat, that a Jew- 
ish feast was to be holden this day In that place',* atrd 
in this. Great numbers of bullocks were slain the 
last day I remained in Rabat, and almost the first 
sinking object that attracted my attention in lhi» 
place, was a great number of Jews, richly dressed^ 
marching in procession, barefooted, eacli having the 
Old Testament before him, and each reading aloud. 
We' remained spectators, until the whole passed, and 
saw the street strewed with different flowers. We 
then passed directly through the town 5 which is a 
place of considerable size, having a number of mosque% 
and is strongly walled and fortified by numer- 
ous pieces/of cannon. In the vicin ity wei^ beautiful 
gardens filled with the fruits and vegetables commoa 
to this part of the country. It also produced cotton, 
and I sdw numbers engaged. in manufacturing thatar* 
tide. The people, judging of them from tlieir deport- 
ment toward us, retain the ferocious manners of the 
ancient inhabitants, who were a swarm of pirates. 
They naenaced us as we passed, denouncing us as 
Christian dogs ; and had it not been for the pre- 
sence and authority of our alcayd, the other having 
left us at Rabat, bound to Fez, we should undoubtedly 
have found our passage impracticable^ and have been 
in danger of our lives. 

We passed out through the north gate, and at a 
mile's distance, came to a broad high wall, having 
iliree arched gateways as passages through it. This 
wall extends as much as three miles ; upon tlie top 
of which|. is aa aqueduct, from which the water de- 



«cends into an artificial watering {ilace, near tbe 
arches^ and supplies the town of Sallee. It has the 
appearance of great strength and antiquity. The 
country, as we proceeded on, was generally level and 
very fertile. Toward noon we passed near the bor* 
ders of a lake of fresh water, about two miles in 
length and an half mile in breadth $ and by the 
middle of the afternoon, we were ferried over a river 
of a mile in width. I learned the nameof this river 
to be Midiakf and saw near it9 mouth the rains of an 
ancient fortified town, with fortifications baiit in the 
Portuguese manner. This town is called M€rtnora ; 
but we did not enter it. The ferryman stole my on* 
1y pair of shoes, which were supplied by another- pair 
obtained from the alcayd. We soon came to a 
douar, and tarried there through the night. 

Upon the 1st of April, we continued to travel thro' 
a country somewhat hiliy, having douars df tents, 
droves of cattle, and numerous inhabitants. At 9 A. 
M. we reached the end of a large lake* having a iium«> 
ber ofiimall islands, upon whtcli I discovered saint* 
houses erected. It abounded with ducks, and a great 
number of small boats, or rather rafts, filled with the 
natives, were hunting them. Through the whele day 
we travelled upon the western borders of this lake, 
and at night put up within a few rods of its shores 
V We were refreshed with fowls and eggs procured fot 
a trifling sum ; indeed, for the whole passage, pro- 
visions were obtained at the cheapest rate, and of 
excellent quality. The next morning we crossed the 
imih end of this lake, and bad a distant view of the 
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towtt of Iiar«2ofte, leaving it upon our left, and bear-' 
ipg Ip the east ward toward a l^rge town, situated up- 
00 the basks of the river Saboo. We reached this 
river at night having passed by many villages with 
tjiatched-roof cottages. We lodged npon the sOiilh 
banks of the river, upon which were many of the 
^oest gardens that can be imagined. They abound- 
ed with every tree, shrub, and vegetable calculated 
to charm the eye, and gratify the appetite. I never 
before, nor since, beheld a scene so perfectly en- 
chanting. - It reminded the traveller of the finest 
descriptions of Romance, and made him think of the 
Elysian Fields. 

Early in the morning of the 3d, we reached the 
high banks of the Saboo, which was a narrow stream, 
and forded it.» The passage from the river to the 
town had that kind of beauty which renders the pow- 
j^r of description feeble. The town was almost con- 
Oealed from the eye of the traveller 6y labyrinths 
cQm{)osed of almost every species of the most beauti- 
i^l ftuit trees. The town was, to appearance, of xg- 
ry great extent. The houses which 1 saw were low ; 
very thickly built, and thatched wUh coarse grass. I 
was struck with the great number of mosques. The 
one I passed was about ten feet square at the base, 
dimiaJsiiing but very httle to the top, and was at least 
fiiixty feet in lieight. In passing the whole town, 1 
comited twenty-eight of these mosques. I regretted 
exceedingly that I could not have entered the to\\ii. 
ivhich frQin its extent, and every appearance, indq- 
oed me to conclude that it contained the greatest 
papulation of any town I had seen in the co'4ntr\-. I 
X 
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poticetl tliree funefal processicns in the subiirls. 
Tlie nafii9 of lliis pliice as-I Icai-ned is Dar-el Ilamara, 
We stopped upon llie borders of the place, until pro-^ 
visions were obtained, a-nd ihea proceeded upon jtur 
journey some distance from the sea, througn a tlay 
country of hiUs and vallies, abounding with small 
streams of. water, and at night k>dged at a douar. 

Upon the 4lh, we passed over a very hijgh moun- 
tain, covered with wood and abounding with wild 
boars, which the natives called helloof. From this 
place I had a view of the Rock of Gibraltar to the 
northward, and of Mount Atlqs to the eastward. — 
There were vast numbers of Cork- wood trees, with 
rough bark three or four inches thicK, from which 
the cork is manufactured- Many of them were ei> 
tirely stripped of their bark. They jescmbled the 
oak of our country. Upon descending the mountain, 
we reached an extensive level country filled witlu tents 
and thatched hats as far as the eye could reach. 
We lodged at a small stone church devoted to the 
use of travellers and religious worslnp* 

Upon the 5th day of April, at about 10. A. M. we. 
reached the town of Tangiers, and were conducted to 
the house of the Hon. James Simpson, American ccfti- 
sul general at that place. He received us with dig- 
nified affability, welcomed us to his house, and re- 
joiced at tlie prospect we npw had of a speedy* re- 
turn to Our country. Brown, Davis, and I were con- 
ducted to a boarding house, and were reiqyu^sted to 
visit him as often as possible during ouf sta}^. The 
town of Tangiers is too well known to need from ine 
a description, indeed I little-thouglit of m>ticing any 
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